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What you must know 
to identify harmful NOISE 
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HOW INTENSE IS IT? 


(sound pressure level) 


WHAT IS THI 
FREQUENCY? 


(cycles-per-second) 


HOW LONG IS THI 
WORKER EXPOSED? 


(duration) 


WHO IS THE PERSON 
INVOLVED? 


(susceptibility) 





If you are concerned with noise, 
here’s a four-point question outline 
that will help you find the answer to 
the big question—Do you have a 
noise problem? 

HOW INTENSE IS IT? This in- 
formation, which is a measure of the 
sound pressure level, is read from a 
sound level meter in decibels. Such a 
measurement is simply the relation- 
ship between a reference value, equiv- 
alent to approximately the least sound 
that can be heard, and the noise 
measured. Unfortunately, no accepted 
standards have been set on maximum 
safe levels. Some references state the 
maximum at 85 decibels; other sources 
claim 90 decibels, but such limits 
must be qualified by the other di- 
mensions of exposure. However, 
sound level meter readings quickly 
point to danger areas that require 
more complete investigation. 

WHAT IS THE FREQUENCY? 
The answer to this one is important 


M-S-A ® EARSAVER— 
Peaked-cap assembly for 
continuous exposure to rel- 
atively high level noise 
Also available—head-set 
suspension type for easy 





put-on, take-off, 


Coll the M-S-A man on your every safety problem 


e+. his job is to help you. 









because certain frequencies cause 
more damage than others. For in- 
stance, investigations show that the 
ear is most sensitive in the 2000 to 
4000 cycle-per-second region—a fact 
partly due to the particularly high 
transmission efficiency of the ear in 
this region. Instrument readings give 
you a complete frequency pattern 
analysis of your operation. 

HOW LONG IS THE WORKER 
EXPOSED? This consideration is all- 
important. An area where the noise 
level is not a hazard for a short 
period of time, can be harmful if the 
worker is exposed for long periods. 
It is essential to know the noise levels, 
frequencies and exposure time to 
fully appraise the environment. Fur- 
thermore, it is important to know if 
the exposure is continuous or inter- 
mittent. From this you see that for- 
mulating any noise damage risk 
criteria must involve careful deter- 
mination of exposure time 


M-S-A® EAR DEFEND- 
ERS—nsert type. Provide 
effective closure of ear 
anal. Three sizes assure 
easy fit, wearing comfort 





WHO IS THE PERSON IN- 
VOLVED? There are, of course, wide 
variations in individual susceptibility 
to noise damage. At present, the 
most successful way to record this 
information seems to be complete 
and frequent audiometric examina- 
tions. Case histories spell out the 
importance of this type of check-up. 
It has been found, for example, that 
while one worker’s hearing was com- 
pletely normal after an exposure, the 
man beside him, equally exposed, 
required transfer to a less noisy loca- 
tion to avoid damage to hearing. 


This outline of questions on noise 
underscores only the most basic as- 
pects. If you would like answers to 
your specific noise problems, there’s 
an MSA representative ready and 
waiting to serve you 


Free booklet, Noise Questions and 
Answers, available—includes practical in- 
formation that’s easy to understand— 
write for your copy today. 


M-S-A® SOUNDSCOPE 
—Precision, self-contained 
instrument that combines 
functions of sound level 
meter, octave band, nar- 
row bond analyzer and 
field calibrator. Portable. 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 


201 North Braddock Avenue, Pittsburgh 8, Pa 
At your Service: 76 Branch Offices in the United States 


T/ MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES CO. OF CANADA, LTD. 
{ Toronto, Montreal, Calgary, Edmonton, Winnipeg, Vancouver, Sydney, N.S. 
j } Representatives in Principal Cities in Mexico, Central and South America 
t Cable Address: "MINSAF" Pittsburgh 
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WHAT'S SO GREAT ABOUT 


EYE SAVERS SOFT VINYL FRAME 
SAFETY GOGGLES ? 
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If you checked all three, you scored 100%. If 
you need all three, you should check into Eye 
Savers SOFT VINYL FRAME safety goggles. 


For details, see your Authorized Eye Savers Supplier or write direct 


Quality Eye Protective Equipment 
Fe al WATCHEMOKET 


GE nae’ ww eye Ge iw tw FZ 


Made by the Leaders in Plastics 


SAVERS 


WATCHEMOKET OPTICAL CO., INC. 


232 WEST EXCHANGE ST., PROVIDENCE 3, R. I. In Canada: Levitt-Safety Limited, Toronto 10, Montreal 26, Winnipeg 
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SLIPS AND FALLS 


peak-up in the winter months 

account for more work- 
injuries than falling objects! 
Here are two shoes for shop 
or desk workers, specially bot- 
tomed for safe, sure-footing 
against any normal slipping 
hazard in the plant, PLUS de- 
pendable toe-protection. Show 
them now to help put the 
brakes on winter’s bone- 


breaking slips and falls! 


lo 
STOCK No. 1336 


HEEL-TO-TOE TRACTION 







in cleated. Neoprene Cushion 
Crepe. Upper leather processed 
with DuPont QUILON—can’t 


harden after wetting. 






STOCK No. 1686 


NEOPRENE CORK 


sole and heel— 
stays where 


Emmaus, Pa. 


you put it. 
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DIMINISHING RETURNS 


VERY student of freshman economics is familiar with the law 
of diminishing returns. It has a disturbing influence in every 
field of human activity, including accident prevention. 

You can find plenty of examples of it in plant safety programs. 
A shop that has been a horrible example decides that accidents must 
be prevented. The kick in the pants may be high accident costs, 
public opinion, or perhaps a guilty conscience 

The company is really in earnest and spares no expense. The 
safety program gets off to a good start and makes a creditable show- 
ing just by cleaning up the more glaring hazards. Then the accident 
reduction curve flattens out, even though everybody is still working 
hard at prevention. 

This has been the experience of many a plant and, to some extent, 
of industry as a whole. From time to time it has made many safety 
men stop and think; have present methods outlived their use- 
fulness? 

This does not mean that no progress has been made in accident 
reduction. In many industries new low accident rates are being 
established. Yet many small and medium sized plants are lagging 
behind the parade, keeping the average rates for the country dis- 
couragingly high. 

Some of the weaknesses of safety programs may be those of 
industry itself. One of the criticisms directed against our present 
set-up is that the individual knows little of the processes beyond 
his own job. The man who made ox yokes a century ago got the 
complete picture; the man who feeds parts to a press or tightens 
nuts doesn’t. So he gets bored and discontented, even when he has 
no specific grievances. 

This specialization, it is claimed, makes the individual less self- 
reliant and therefore less able to protect himself in a hazardous 
environment. That, however, is a far from satisfactory explanation. 
The farmer is one of our more self-reliant citizens, yet farming 
accident rates are distressingly high. 

One might also ask whether modern safety organization methods 
have weakened the self-reliance of management and supervision. 
Is industry too inclined to hire a safety director and consider the 
problem solved? 

What does a safety director do? In a whole lifetime he could not 
acquire all the skills and knowledge needed to keep a plant safe. He 
is essentially a coordinator. He gets those who work with him to take 
over certain responsibilities and specific jobs, all leading toward 
the goal of a safe plant. 

The way to improved safety experience, many feel, is through the 
development of the individual. He needs the self-sufficiency of the 
pioneer, also the cooperative spirit of earlier days as displayed in 
such community enterprises as threshing and barn raising. 

That cannot be done through mass training methods alone. In 
that field we are also reaching the point of diminishing returns. 
More individualized instruction is needed but not every plant can 
give it. It will be a huge task but the potential results are also great. 
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Air Casualties 


It’s bad air that does it. But you can step up 
production by putting a Coppus Blower on 
the job to keep the air moving — and keep 
the men cool. 


The kind of air a man works in has a lot 
to do with how much work he can turn out. 
In confined places like shipholds or tanks 
or drums or boilers . . . or wherever the 
air is stagnant or hot or full of fumes... 
a Coppus Blower is a must for getting 
first-class work out of the men, all the time. 
A Coppus Blower or Exhauster helps 
avoid sickness and lassitude due to bad air 
. and improves morale, too. 


Portable and adaptable for special pur- 
poses, Coppus Blowers and Exhausters will 
have dozens of uses around your plant. 
The “Blue Ribbon” (a blue painted band) 
is your assurance of quality performance 
at lowest cost. 





CABLE MANHOLE AND TANK VENTILATORS — BOILER MANHOLE BLOWERS AND EXHAUSTERS — HEAT KILLERS — 
SHIPHOLD VENTILATORS ...DESIGNED FOR YOUR INDUSTRY — ENGINEERED FOR YOU 


MAIL THIS COUPON To Coppus Engineering Corp., 131 Park Avenue, Worcester 2, Mass. Sales offices in 
THOMAS’ REGISTER. Other “Blue Ribbon” Products in BEST’S SAFETY DIRECTORY. 


' 
PLEASE SEND ME INFORMATION ON SUPPLYING FRESH AIR TO MEN WORKING: ‘ 
:  [ ie tanks tank cars, ([] om boiler repair jobs.  [[) gxhausting welding At ote a er 
: ' 
: ‘ ‘ COOLING: tirri , : ' 
' 0 bm om estes air whasever men are ELE ED SCAT Nas SP ae 
- 1 — gees 0 working or material 4 
; » —— fusilages, 

after 
() om coke ovens. oO , LD ete., treated with 
' ' 
' + 
' i 
t (Write here special ventilat- 
; ing peoblem: you tomy hove.) : 
: - 
Be oe ee ee ee oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee eee eee ee — oe ee ee ee ee sueeeeesesesseseeeeeame nl 
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WIRE FROM WASHINGTON 





ae 


SAFETY, in one form or another, 
is a year-round preoccupation of 
a wide variety of Federal agen- 
cies. 


Aviation. The existing airways 
traffic control system is “a good 
and safe system” but “not ade- 
quate to meet all the demands 
placed upon it without imposing 
extensive delays on the users,” 
was the testimony of the Acting 
Civil Aeronautics Administrator 
before a Congressional Committee 
Plans for extension of traffic ca- 
pacity cover radar, communica- 
tions and navigation aids. He also 
predicted a total of 118 million 
domestic airline passengers by 
1970, as compared with 38 million 
in 1955. The Undersecretary of 
Commerce for Transportation said 
that there was “an urgent need 
for stepped up efficiency” in the 
planning for aviation supporting 
facilities, “along with safety.’ 

Controversy between Federal 
aviation agencies developed over 
a proposal by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board to require airlines to 
operate 75 per cent of their sched- 
ules on time. The Director of the 
CAA Office of Aviation Safety 
opposed the CAB plan, observing 
that the proposal “could have ad 
verse effects on safety by exerting 
undue pressure on the operation 
and maintenance personnel.” The 
Director of the CAB Bureau of 
Safety Investigation defended the 
proposal on the ground that the 
25 per cent allowance for late ar- 
rivals would be adequate for un- 
foreseeable delays. 

The CAA reissued its minimum 
performance standards for safety 
belts to be used in civil aviation 
in the United States, and issued 
notice of proposed amendment of 
the Technical Standard Order 
covering minimum standards for 
aircraft seats and berths. 


By Harry N. Rosenfield 


Washington Counsel, National Safety Council 


The CAA announced that there 
is a “high” possibility that the 
sonic boom of planes flying very 
low, but faster than the speed of 
sound, will cause “widespread 
public disturbance and damage 
According to the CAA report, ai 
plane passes near the ground at 
several times the speed of sound 
“are potential hazards.” 

The CAA announced that the 
number of small-plane accidents 
declined in 1955 from the preced 
ing year. The report shows what 
the CAA calls a “spectacular im- 
provement” in instructional flying 

A conference of experts from 
20 nations was convened by the 
International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization, to study the problem: 
Among the 
items on the agenda were: mid-ai 
trafhc 
problems, international standards 
f lights, 
facing seats, and the teamwork 


of aviation safety 


collisions, international 


or anti- collision rear- 


required between land and air 
personnel in aviation. 


Industrial Safety. The Bureau 
of Mines issued final regulations 
prescribing requirements for tests 
and investigations leading to ap 
proval of 
apparatus 

The United States Public Health 
Service made grants for 12 re 
search projects into air pollution 
The Federal 


Commission ann 


Communication 
yunced_ that 

intended to amend its rules and 
regulations to provide new fre 
e of the logging 


le 
ie- 


quencies for the 
industry for a radio signaling « 
vice to replace other signals in the 
log-hauling known as 
“yarding,” or the pulling of cut 
logs to a road wl ere they can be 
loaded on trucks for further tran 
portation. The FCC 

ted parties 


wr of the Wage 


phase ot 


invited con 
ments from intere 


The Administrat 


Public Contracts 
within the Department 
ot Labor, ruled that there could be 


and Hour and 
Division 


violations of the safety and 
health provisions ol the Walsh- 
Healey Public Contracts Act even 


where there ji no showing of a 


serious 


casual connection between the un- 


sanitary and hazardous conditions 


and the 


He ruled that the existence of sucl 


injuries which occurred 


conditions, rather than their cas 


ual relationship to the injury, was 
what the law 
The final decision in this matter 
is up to the Secretary of Labor. In 
another case under the same law. 

ner ruled that the fact 


neither an insurance com- 


sought to prevent 


r a union complained of 
and hazardous conditions 
defense where such condi- 


were actually found to exist 


Marine Safety. The Merchant 
Marine Council held a hearing to 
receive comments, views and data 
on proposals to amend the vessel 
inspection regulations of the Coast 
Guard as to biennial inspection of 
cargo and tank vessels, lifesaving 
equipment tor vessels engaged in 
offshore drilling operations, and 


aqangerous Cargo 


Motor 
continue to rise in the 
United States 


Highways. vehicle reg 
istration 
and are expected 
in an estimate by the Bureau of 
Public Roads, to reach 62,275,000 
for 1956. This estimate predicates 
04,300,000 passenger cars, a 4.1 
per cent increase over 1955; trucks 
will increase 3.7 per cent, to 10,- 
975,000. Estimates for 1965 total 
81 million motor vehicles. 

The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission reports that for the first 6 
months of 1956 there was an in 
crease of 6 per cent, as compared 
with 1955, in the number of over 


To page 141 
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Why not stop this waste with a safety shoe program? 
bGo)Uiror-lamale)) me-x-) Gm aar-b d]anlllanmm Col- Wm o)ae) clei dlelae-lilemeelin 
fort afforded by the. new improved WINGUARDS 
in your safety shoes... . ranging from the finest 


dress oxfords to heavy duty work boots 


COMPAN Y 
812’STATLER BUILDING 
=Yol-amel. 


SHOES WITHOUT SAFETY STEEL TOES 
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THE ACCIDENT BAROMETER 





Prepared by the Statistics Division, 


National Safety Council 


ACCIDENTAL DEATHS in July 
numbered approximately 8,600, a 
reduction of 6 per cent from July 
a year ago. There were decreases 
in deaths from home and public 
non-motor-vehicle and 
increases in motor-vehicle 
work. 

During the first seven months 
of 1956, accidental deaths num- 
bered about 53,500, or 4 per cent 
above last year. Most of the in- 
crease occurred in motor-vehicle 
fatalities but deaths from public 
non-motor-vehicle accidents 
were up. Deaths from home and 
work accidents showed no change 


from 1955. 


accidents 
and 


also 


Motor-Vehicle Deaths 


The July total of motor-vehicle 
deaths was 3,570, an increase of 5 
per cent over last year. Compared 
to 1954, it was up 17 per cent. 

Deaths for the months 
numbered 21,730, or 9 
above 1955. The seven-month 
death rate per 100,000,000 vehicle 
miles was 6.5, a 3 per cent increase 
over 6.3 in 1955. 

Of the 46 states reporting for 
seven months, 13 had fewer deaths 
than in 1955 and 33 had 
deaths. Reporting cities with pop- 
ulations of more than 10,000 had 
an increase of 1 per cent for July 
and 7 per cent for the first seven 
months of the year. 


seven 


per cent 


more 
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1955 Change 
9100 — 6 
peven 51,500 t j 


Months 


Regional changes from 1955 in 
the seven-month death totals 
were 

North Atlantic 
South Atlantic 
North Central 
South Central 
Mountain 


Pacific 


Work Accidents 


Deaths from work 
numbered 1,300. or 100 more than 
The total for 
was 7,900 


accidents 


in July last year. 
months 
change from 1955. 


seven -no 

The July frequency rate per 
million man-hours for plants in 
community council 


contests was 


Ae 
7 ™92"F001 0. 
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6.81, an increase of 35 per cent 
over last year. The July rate for 
plants in 16 accident 
prevention contests conducted by 
the National Safety Council was 
9.94, an of 2 per cent. 
The seven-month rate in commu- 


sectional 


increase 


nity council contests was 5.81, up 
8 per cent, while in sectional con- 


tests it was 5.42, down 2 per cent 


Public 


non-motor-vehicle 


Deaths 


Public 
dents in July resulted in approxi- 
mately 2,100 deaths, or 400 fewer 
than last year 

The January-July 
9.800, an 
1955 
deaths 
transportation 


accl- 


total 
per 


death 
of 2 
were in- 
falls and 


accidents; 


was increase 
There 


trom 


cent over 
creases In 
de- 
creases in burns and drownings; 
no change in fatal firearms acci- 
Most of the 
among persons 65 
and but deaths of persons 
15 to 24 and 25 to 44 years old 
also were up. Decreases were re- 
for children under 15 
and persons 45 to 64 years old. 


dents increase Oc- 


curred years 


over, 


corded 


Home Deaths 
The death toll 


for July was 2,000, a reduction of 


home accident 
13 per cent from last year. 

The death total seven 
months was 16,000 the 


same number as occurred in 1955 


for 
about 


Increases in burns and mechani- 
cal suffocation deaths were offset 
from 
Poi- 


sonings numbered about the same 


by decreases in fatalities 


falls and firearms accidents. 


as last year. There were increases 
children under 15 
persons 25 to 44 old 
with decreases in the other age 


in deaths of 
and years 


groups 
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SILICONE TREATED 


The white space on this page is exactly the size of the 
Magic sheet; over 50% larger and our paper costs you 
less. It has twice the tearing strength. Loaded with 
sparkle-power, it polishes—and protects—as it cleans 
crystal-clear. 

Compact Self-Mounting Dispenser has no moving 
parts. No drilling, No screws. Just stick it to the wall. 

Magic Heavy-Duty Cleaning Station is for heavy grit 
areas or where anti-fog protection is needed. Magic Lens 
Cleaning & Anti-Fogging Fluid is pressure-packed. 1,400 
applications per can. One Magic can equals 4 old-fash- 
ioned bottles. That’s the first saving. No pump. Nothing 
to refill. 

Indestructible Dispenser locks can in place. No pilfer- 
age possible. Releases each sheet of paper 1-by-1, not in 
bunches; greatly reducing waste. 

Magic Heavy-Duty Paper, not silicone treated, is our 
superb wet-strength tissue. No scratching on plastic, and 
no lint. Again, you save money. 

Ask to exchange Magic for your old cleaning stations 
FREE, or order anew—now! Wire or write us or your 
Safety Jobber today! 


Compare the Quality, the Size and the Price and Buy. 


Magic Lens Tissue, 6 refills per carton, $8.40 

Magic Lens Tissue Dispenser each, $2.50 

Magic Heavy-Duty Paper Dispenser each, $5.95 

Cleaning & Anti-Fogging Fluid, Twelve 12 oz. cans per carton, $12.50 

Magic Heavy-Duty Paper, 18 giant refills (760 sheets ea.), per carton, $11.60 
All prices F.O.B. shipping point 


Exchange all your other = fe 





Stations for Magic FREE 


Magic Lens Tissue Magic Heavy-Duty 
America’s leading Cleaning Station 
Eye-aid for Science’s answer to 


Safety. Grit, Fog, and Grime. 


The Silicone Paper Company of America, Inc., 75 E. 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Nothing human is alien to me 


—-TERENCE 


Anniversary Greetings 


OUR CONGRATULATIONS to a ci nporary publi 
cation—one which has served transportation fo! 
100 years. 

Starting in November 1856 as Railroad 
Gazette, tne paper became Railway Age in 1870 
That century has seen astonishing cl ses in rail 
roading. 

The Gazette, its successor adi asn't much 
of a paper. It wasn’t addressed to 1 vad men and 
there was nothing in its four littered pages that 
would help them to run 
was chiefly the traveling public and its 
were mostly railroads. Other products and services 
advertised were hotels, clothing, p: nedicines 
tobacco, jewelry, business schools, ba and stock 
brokerage. 

Reader pages were filled with praises of the route 
and services of railroads that ad 
rendous tales of accidents, latenes ideness, and 
discomfort suffered by th 
advertisers. 

When the first issue can 
portation was really primitiv 
matic coupler, sleeping ca 
nals and other aids to safety; 
unknown. Accidents wer! 
speed limitations of the 
kept many mishaps fron 
disasters. 

Not all the progress in rail 
dent to the laymen. Metallurgy has 
in faster and safer transportation. Be r’s proc 
ess made reliable steel available ir ficient quan 
tities for the railroad expansion of t century 

Under crusading editors, Railway battled fo: 
such improvements as standardization of track 
gauges, standard nuts and bolts, the auton 
pler, standard time, and accident preventior 

In 1910 Railway Age initiated a campaign for the 
general adoption of a safety movement started on 
the Chicago & North Western by Ralph C. Richards 
general claim agent for the road, who was one of the 
founders of the National Safety Council and late 
became president. 

Roy V. Wright, a former managing editor, served 
as vice-president and director of National Safety 
Gouncil for several years 

While there is an encouraging story of progress 
and much interesting railroading lore in this cen 
tennial issue of Railway Age, the whole tone of the 
issue is forward looking. Those who are pessimistic 
about the future of railroading 


railroad. Its audience 


' 
advertise! 


sed and hor 


mized non 


should take heart 


10 


Which reminds NATIONAL SAFETY NEws 
» in 2019 A.D. I am not 
making any guesses about the topics people will be 
discussing but I’n » of one thing: They will still 


be needing the ‘rvices of prote ional safety men 


The Advertisers and Us 


The ea 


typical Ot that period ind Ss how 


policle of Railway Age 
publishing 
ethics hav Favorable and ur 
favorable notices a no longer used as bait or black 


1 
mall. Any publicatlor nat depend ol tactic 
doesn’t last very long 


This question of relationship between editors and 


advertisers has n min r some time. .! 


had been planning t rite ‘e about it fo 

sometime, bi ‘ould: put word ether 
Somebody else I McMiller 

who write ¥ ylu ‘ mont 1 Far 


Journa I ta word s( lng ha i ing 
to expres 


“Neithe: 


: 
of, could get ou 


that we know 
> adver! 

tising revel! : ay 1! 1 ad 

Advertisin 


they want 1 ilk to y you about their 


becau © 


products, o1 ymetimes just to inform you about 
their busine ) aS The take a great deal ol 
pains interesting 
“The only lue we can offer advertisers come 


from the fact that peopl read the magazine and 
McMillen 


uffic iently inter- 


have confidence in what they read,’ Mi 
continue If enough 
ested to read it nd hay confidence in what they 
read, the adverti that a reasonable per- 
centage of them \ look at his message 

“Another elem I qually important to hin 
He know that if th > ho do read the magazine 
have confidence its integrity and accuracy, if 
they like it because they | it’s trying to hel; 
them, he know and believe 
his message.’ 

So, Mr. McMillen concludes, j a o edit for 
advertiser j j lo you t to be useful 
correct and fail ill reade r case, we try 
to help them preve! icciden get more fo! 
the safety dolla In doit I we are happy to 
market 

The New Products section is an important part 
of each issue. The items mentioned here are believed 


have had a part in dey | ng >» safety 


to be reliable and applicable to our field and pub- 
licity is not dependent on purchase of advertising 
space 

Many ads submitted by 
is Al are turned down because the product does 


concerns whose credit 


not conform to accepted standards or because copy 


is too exuberant. We are Nappy to report that most 


advertisers have been quite cooperative in revising 


Uproar. Bike 
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chocolate safely measured to + 1 gram 


Problem: To mass-produce candy figurines, filled 
solid with chocolate—a tricky sweet to handle. 
Solution: One Buffalo company uses a battery 
of Schrader Air Cylinders which measure the 
chocolate to within one gram, and precisely, 
neatly, swiftly fill the figures. 

The uses of Schrader Air Products are limited 
only by producers’ imaginations. Versatile, safe, 
simple and fast, the hundreds of different units in 
Schrader’s complete line can be employed singly 
or in combinations to perform automatic opera- 





FIRST 


tions. And wherever air is used, economies are 
gained that increase its efficiency even more. 
Think air whenever you think automation—in 
holding or positioning work, moving scraps or 
chips, or synchronizing actions. Upon request, 
Schrader engineers will assist you in planning for 
your best use of air, and in selecting the products 
best suited to your applications. Outline your 
problem and we'll be glad to help. Or send for the 
latest informative booklets which show Schrader 
Air Products that will simplify your production. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON 


Division of Scovill Manufacturing Company, Incorporated 


452 Vanderbilt Avenue, Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 


NAME IN THE USE OF AIR 
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FOR 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION AND CONTROL 


Schrader Air Products fill candy molds with 





CONSULTATION CORNER 





By George MacDonald, Industrial Department, NSC 


Got a problem in accident prevention or occupational 


hygiene? Questions are answered by mail, a few of 


general interest being selected for publication here 


More Fumes from LP? 

Question. At a meeting a dis- 
cussion was held regarding the 
use of LP gas in fork lift trucks in 
place of gasoline. Someone stated 
that there was more carbon mon- 
oxide in the exhaust gases of an 
LP gas-powered engine than from 
a gasoline-powered 
are thinking of converting our 
unit in the future and would like 
your advice. 


engine. We 


Answer. We can only pass on 
to you the experience of some of 
our members who have made 
conversions from gasoline to LP 
gas. Various reports are in circu- 
lation concerning the comparative 
amount of carbon monoxide pro- 
duced by gasoline and LP gas 
engines. These reports 
variation, but the gasoline engine 
produced from two to 20 times 
more carbon monoxide than the 
engine powered by LP gas. While 
it is understandable why the vari- 
ation exists, it is also significant 
that every report shows advan- 
tages in favor of LP gas engines 

Also, unofficial reports 
members who have made conver- 
sions to LP gas show that, in gen- 
eral, atmospheric pollution is less 
This includes objectionable prod- 
ucts of combustion other than car- 
bon monoxide. 

Another advantage reported for 
LP gas is longer periods between 
overhauls. 


show a 


trom 


Storage Battery Explodes 

Some time ago I sent you infor- 
mation about an accident involv- 
ing a storage battery explosion 
injuring an employee. I asked for 
information about batteries, their 
characteristics, and safe practices 
to follow in order to prevent an- 
other accident. 

After receiving the Council’s 
excellent Data Sheet D-246 about 
storage batteries, safety instruc- 
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personal experience with the sub- 
ject we were able to investigate 
in more detail. I thought you 


might be interested in what we 


found. The accompanying illus- 
tration shows the battery 

We found that the battery was 
with the 


was created be- 


on the charging rack 
Caps off. An ar¢ 
tween the terminal of the battery 
and the charger. The charger was 
new machine and the employee 
with the 
equipment and terminal clips 


was experimenting 

We have reviewed the materi 

and discussed this accident at 
yur district Safety meetings so 
that everyone will profit from our 
experience. Thanks for the com- 
plete information that the Council 


sent 


A Job for Experts 
Question. Recently we received 
a contract for making repairs on 
a combination passenger and 
freight ship. One of the jobs in- 
volves cutting out a plate about 
8 ft. x 10 ft. with a torch from the 
top of a ship fuel tank, then weld- 
ing in a new plate 
velders have not 
vork before and 
» know the safe 


practices to follow 


Our regular 


had this type o! 
we would like 


How about flooding this tank 
with water to within a few inches 
from the top? 

Answer. You are getting into 
an operation which is fully cov- 
ered by specific regulations. In 
general, operations of this kind 
come under the supervision of the 
United States Coast Guard, and 
we would recommend 
that you get in touch with the 
Coast Guard’s Merchant Marine 
your 


strongly 


Inspection Service in 
locality. 

Operations of this kind are gen- 
erally covered by National Fire 
Protection Association Pamphlet 
No. 306, Standards for the Con- 
trol of Gas Hazards on Vessels to 
The legal require- 
ments are covered in the “Tank 
Vessel Regulations” and “General 
Rules and Regulations for Vessel 
Inspection” of the United States 
Coast Guard 

In order to clarify the following 
evident that 


be Repaired 


information, it 1S 
bunker C oil would be classed as 
a combustible liquid, being any 
liquid having a flash point above 
75 F. With this in mind, we quote 
in full paragraph 113, section 1, 
of the NFPA Pamphlet No. 306 
referred to above: 

113. Vessels other than tank vessels 
anywhere. On any vessels which have 
carried flammable or combustible liquid 
in bulk as 


repair yard or elsewhere, no repairs 


fuel or cargo, whether in a 


volving hot work shall be made in 

1 on the external boundaries (shell, 

» or deck) of cargo tanks, fuel 

1 pipe and fuel lines and heat- 

unless such compartments and 

deemed necessary by the 
Certificated Gas Chemist, have beer 
leaned or inerted to meet the appro- 
late designation requirements of! sec- 
tion 2, paragraphs 220—except that the 
application of 224 (b) may be used only 
n the case of repairs not involving tank 
top or decks of tank boundaries. In 
such cases paragraph 224 (b) may be 


modified by partially flooding with 
water provided that any hot work is 
performed at least 3 feet below the 
provided further that the 


gas content of the 


water level; 
atmosphere above 
vater does not exceed 4 of 1 per cent 
by volume in air. In no case shall in- 
ternal hot work be permitted within 
iny compartment or space unless the 
compartment in which the work is to 
be performed is in such a condition as 

ll the requirements of section 2, para- 
graph 221. Repairs or alterations shall 
not be undertaken until a Gas Chem- 
ist’s Certificate is obtained 


Some other pertinent definitions 


—To page 139 
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Because safety is your business... 








CURTISS-WRIGHT RADIAMETER 


The ultra-sensitive Curtiss-Wright Radiameter 
will tell you what none of your senses can—that 
the lives of citizens, workers, or fire-fighters are 
exposed to deadly radiation. Many organizations 
are now using beta or gamma rays (over 400 in 
New York City alone), but fire departments often 
have no previous information that plants, labora- 
tories or X-ray clinics are potentially dangerous. 
Thus, it is an important part of safety engineer- 
ing to check for radiation . . . as a routine step 
of industrial fire inspection . . . as a first precau- 
tion when arriving at a fire scene. 


No bigger than a camera, the Curtiss-Wright 
Radiameter slips easily into your coat pocket . . . 
accurately monitors radiation energies from 1200 
kev down as low as 15 kev .. . has two ranges: 
0-25 mr/hr and 0-1 r/hr. It operates on a single 
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flashlight cell . . . weighs only 2 Ibs. Made of cast 
aluminum, it is extremely rugged, waterproof, 
easy to read and interpret. 


Accessories to multiply or divide both ranges 


by 10 are available. Also a push button on-off 


switch, attractive leather carrying case, and 
radium calibration source. 


Order direct today, or write for further details. 
Nuclear Equipment Sales Department 


ELECTRONICS DIVISION 


puURTISS: wiGiiT 


CORPORATION + CARLSTADT, N 
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nteresting pservation is thn 
y ¢ al nnual patter! ot acciaent 


distribution both in home and publi 


Books, pamphlets and periodicals accidents and in industrial accidents 
of interest to safety men and tne cy¢ lical daily pattern of dis- 


tribution of non-industrial accidents 


Both the collection of accident 


By Ruth Parks, Library Bureau, NSC and the conclusior and the method 


arriving at the conclusions are 
nteresting eading, although this 


reviewer 1s not impressed with the 


The Industrial Nurse’s Job ntere sted in accident preve ntion fo! attempt which IS now so very com- 


al ears, » has taken pains t , : j 
Today's Industrial Nurse and He = ; a a aoe die : * 29 of non, to warp the eam tially inten aa 
Job, by Erna Barschak, Ph.D., associate : , oa * r = ity ated practice I accident investig: 
professor of psychology, Miami Univer ove cia ea oe ou a tor nto the relatively simpie 
sity, Oxford, Ohio. Published by G. P practice, and in particular more thar llogism of epidemiological 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1956; 11 usual in compensation medical estigation. This is a personal opin- 


pages. $3.20. cuce n and does not detract from the 


The raw statistics broke d ! nto f t that w 


THIS BOOK is a compilation of fact 00 sy , 
: ’ UU Injuries In home and publi mnif 
obtained by the author in a study aw he args ificant bool 
‘ 


" ecidents, 27,200 job injuries, and ; . eer 
the functions of the nurse in ir de cabal aun ne F. A. Van At? 
ip of 2.396 accident to 2.085 


1ere a useful ar 


dustry. hey 

Research was financed by a grant ot iduals ae oa ro we be BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 
t Sieet Tnivercity from % naladjusted to some extent. Esse : 
oO iami niversity fro the Aeronautics 


, ; ' tially these are the group who ever 
American Nurses’ Association, and 1] cee the ‘ ‘file Accidents in U. S. Civil Air C 
. . . ; tualiy appeared in the file of nor : 
is the first such study aided by that gy it i er and Gener Aviation One 
ollectible bills and who vere 


organization. It was conducted tions. Calendar Years 1954-55. Ci 


among nurses in 130 industries ir nsequently judged to be financially Aeronautics Bo: 


Ohio Valley employing more thar esponsible and probably oth Bb. 8, 
131,000 employees. The facts wer: a ble Gen Aviation Accidents (N 
derived from questionnaires directed Phe mai eae — oe Me DOO hir ( i Seatiotical Anal 
to the nurses and workers inique in that the major findings Calend Year 1955. Civ 
The author had the cooperation of ee — oe : sia tics Administration, 1956, 16 p. F 
the Ohio State Nurses Associatior n the first 33 pages. This is followed le by the Superintendent of D 
the West Virginia State Nurses As Oy & Short discussign Of concepts ol ents. Washington 25.D.C__ 2% 
sociation and other competent sou : une iaes a 
es, including the Ohio Industria abies and chars, and fn ws Chemicals 


d, Washingto1 


. . é omplete disci SSIOI tne he , 4 “cl 
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Get This Flexibility with 
Cable Laid Construction In-- 


THE SAFEST SLINGS MADE 


e Cable Laid Slings are really different. 
These specialized slings combine the flexibil- 
ity of manila rope with the strength of steel. 
And to this extreme flexibility they add free- 
dom from crankiness and resistance to kink- 
ing. The result is a sling which handles easier 
—saves time—cuts operating costs. 


This performance is possible only because 


of the combination of special wire rope con- 
struction with acco’s patented DUALOC end- 
ings. GALACCO coating, an ACCO exclusive, 
keeps Cable Laid Slings bright and clean and 
imparts maximum corrosion resistance. 
Safest Slings Made +» acco Cable Laid Slings, 
like all of the other slings in Acco’s complete 
selection, are Registered—incorporate extra 
safeguards, which make them the safest slings 
made. 

Each individual component, made from the 
highest quality material suited to its use, is 


y Wire Rope Sling Department, American Chain & Cable Company, Inc. 





tested before assembly—must prove to have 
strength equal to or greater than the sling 
body. These components are then assembled 
into slings according to precisely-engineered 
designs which have proven their safety and 
reliability in extensive field tests. 

Each completed sling is then proof-tested 
at twice the load-carrying capacity for which 
it is rated. Then, and only then, does it receive 
the coveted registration certificate and tag. 

Get the details on Cable Laid, or any other 
acco Registered Wire Rope Slings, from your 
distributor—or call the nearest 
acco district branch below. 


FREE FOLDER: Write the Wilkes- 
Barre office for your copy of new 
folder DH-532 which gives details 
on Acco Registered Cable-Laid 
Slings. 





*Trade Mork Registered 















Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Houston, Los Angeles, New York, Odessa, Tex., Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Bs, 
Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. In Canada: Dominion Chain Co., Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont. 
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Dow Corning SYLFLEX Silicone-Treated Upper 
Leather which “repels water and water-borne 
chemicals, keeps them from soaking into the 
fibers and still permits the leather to breathe. 
The leather stays flexible...dry...is pro- 
fected against deterioration caused by per- 


DuPont QUILON Chrome Complex Processed 
Upper Leather which “promises better grain 
structure, shape retention and water resist- 
ance; better resistance to water-borne 
cals and perspiration; and better 
finish, finish adhesion and appear 
ance subjected to weer.” 


See et 














spiration ... dries out more quickly,” 






International Shee 
Company RETAN 
Upper Leather which 
is processed to meet 
the need fer a good 
and rugged, yet eco- 
nomical weter-repel- 
lent safety shoe. 







mous ROSITE! r Leather 


borne chemicals effe 











shoes to repel water and water-borne chemi- 
cals, also haye @ choice of FOUR upper 
leath@rs @esigned to meet that need. Only 
can offer this selection. 


ers for ROSITE 
to assure long wear 
best results. 




















Alse, the mellow pliability of 
the leather provides complete 
comfort to the wearer, ; 







Write for Full Details 


HY-TEST SAFETY SHOES 


Division 


INTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY 
1509 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
Teletype: SL 300 


927_N. 3rd St., Philadelphia 23, Pa, 
Teletype: PH 476 
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{ HAVE a feeling it may have come to the atten- 
tion of some of you that this is an election year. 
It is even possible that some of you may have 
learned, through the miracle of radio and television 
and the press, that it is the custom of presidential 
aspirants, among others, to make speeches. 

You may have noticed, too, that these gentlemen 
are inclined to peer into the future toward the “new 
look,” and the “new world,” and the new this, and 
the new that. 

Like all presidentially-inclined speakers, I too 
will take a look into the future and its problems 
and its promises 

But unlike either of the two presidential candi- 
dates, I shall focus my crystal ball on a national 
problem neither of them included in his forward 
look—the problem of the rising accident toll that is 
confronting the United States. 

I do not need to remind anyone that at this 
moment the war we are waging on accidents is 
not going the way we want it to go. 

The ugly fact is that we have lost ground in this 
war during the last year—or, as a matter of fact, 
during the last 18 months. We have suffered re- 
verses that we cannot realistically ignore. 

This is especially true in the field of traffic acci- 
dents, where the steady improvements we were mak- 
ing until 18 months ago have yielded to a persistent 
rise, month after month, in the highway death toll. 

As we meet here today we face the tragic fact 

This article is the text of President Dearborn’s address at 


the Annual Meeting, 44th National Safety Congress, Oc- 
tober 22, 1956 
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Let’s Back 
The Attack! 


We've lost ground. The steady improvements we 
were making until 18 months ago have 

yielded to a persistent, month-after-month rise 

in the highway death toll. What we need now is 
the war-time fervor to fight the war on accidents— 
the same fervor and united effort America 


has put into every other war 


By NED H. DEARBORN 


President, National Safety Council 


that unless we suddenly hit upon a plan of attack 
more effective than any we have devised up to this 
moment, the traffic death toll this year will reach 
an all-time high in the history of our nation—a 
dreadful figure of more than 41,000 deaths, and 
possibly even 42,000! 

You and I need no peep into the future, we need 
no crystal ball, to tell us that here is one of the 
biggest problems facing America today—and that 
we had better give it high priority for solution, or 
we shall have forfeited one of our chief claims to 
leadership in a civilized world! 

But let us take a “new look” at this accident 
problem and see if our earnest efforts to solve it are 
doomed to defeat or have merely run into a tem- 
porary stalemate. 

Today we are interested in every field of accident 
prevention—industrial, traffic, home, farm, child and 
public. I know it is the hope and prayer of every 
one of us that out of this great Congress may come 
ideas and plans and inspiration for reducing the 
loss of life and limb and property from accidents 
in every one of these areas of our daily activities. 

But it is on our streets and highways that we 
have met the heaviest reverses in our war on acci- 
dents. I feel, therefore, that without lessening a 
single one of our efforts to bring other types of 
accidents under control, we should train our heavi- 
est fire on our most troublesome enemy—traffic 
accidents. 

The emergency of this mounting traffic toll is so 
great, in fact, that it can be met only by the com- 
bined knowledge and ability and experience and 
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effort of every one of us, regard 
less of our specific field of 
And it calls, too, for the unite 
effort of the many, many thou 
sands of splendid public 
men and women who make up ths 
vast and powerful ar 
teer safety workers 
You who are in industry, f 
example, have so ably waged the 
fight on accidents that in ter 
of the actual toll a worker is twic« 
as safe on the job today 
off the job. Your safety know-how 
and leadership and resou: 
desperately 
ever before, in the war on traffi 


as ne 


Ces alt 


needed, more thar 


accidents. 

So as we look into the future 
today for the “new look” in the 
war on accidents, may I ask that 


all of us keep the threat of the 
traffic accident 
in mind. 

And what do we see as we look 
into the future? 

As a realistic man who believes 
only what he sees, I peer into the 
future, and I am afraid of what I 
see. 

I see the awful specter of al 
most 42,000 traffic deaths in thi 
very year. 

I see 60 million cars now on the 
highway—too many of then 
driven by people who seem to be 
in a frantic hurry to get wher: 
they’re going, and grimly dete: 
mined to get there, regardless 

I see the alarming estimates of 
our statistical experts that by 1966 
this almost endless line of moving 
cars will have stretched to 80 mil 
lion—and that by 1975 it will have 
reached the fantastic figure of 104 
million! 

I see the shocking forecast that 
by 1966 the death toll on Ameri- 
ca’s highways may well be 54,000 
And by 1975—dare we 

I see more and 
driving more and more cars mors 
and more miles, and driving them 
faster and faster. 

I see the ever-growing line of 
traffic and the ever-lengthening 
miles of travel far out-distancing 
the new and better and 
highways we need so desperately 
and acquire so slowly 

I see the mounting urge for 
thrills, thrills and more thrills be- 
hind the wheel far 


man’s ability to cope physically 


problem sharp! 


9 
guess 


more people 


safer 


surpassing 





Tranquilized 


An expert reports that mo 
either in a high or a low mental 


are potent tactors and need 


So, if we nervous, fidgety 


accide nt occul vine! people ire 
tate. He point t that emotior 
trol 

itable, bundles of tension want to 


stay around a few years, we'd better try to calm down 


Our emotions were designed to make us fight, or run, in the face 


of dange1 


haul off and bust someone everytime 


run, there’s no place to go 


trying to figure out which is best to save—our face o1 


At least science seems to be 


In our complicated society you appear ant 


trying to come to our aid 


i-social if you 


you'd like t And, if you 


Consequently we get heeby-ijeebis 
{ 7] 


OUI othe end 


The pill 


; 


rollers claim lit may be possible ror us to col trol our pace, contro 


our mood, control our health, control our drinking, and control birth 


by the type ol pills we take 
to fit the occasion 


l 


11 
] 


Sort of allows us to arrange our mood 


Now, if they could just devise a safety pill which everyone could 


take on 
without being mangled 
, 


Don’t worry about the 


you play it cool and relaxed 


getting up each morn 
they’d really have 


tense, 
They'll be 


through the day 


something 


ig to get them 


eager beaver types 


eliminated from competi 


tion by accidents or heart attacks 


Hedge for the future like 


yur calm, kind, lovable self 


entally o1 emotionally with thi 
nealculable challenge to his mind 
nd body 

And I see all this accepted with 
in amazing apathy and a strange 


resignation by a public which can 


be adequately aroused to almost 


every other emergency 
Yes more and more trafhx 
ore and more accidents, more 


and more death and destruction 
and blood and screams and trage- 
dy and heartbreak and disaster on 
the highway—this is what I see if 
into the 


I pee future as a man 


who is completely realistic anc 
pelieves only what he sees 

But then I remember that this 
nation was not brought into free- 
dom, nor has it been advanced to 
limited 


their citizenship to realism or nar- 


greatness by men who 


ywwed their vision to what they 
aw before them 

Realistic and logical they were 
to be sure. But more—much more 

than that 
faith and courage and hope, who 
toutly 


These were men of 


rejected the discouraging 
being the final o1 
until they 
thei: 
trength and skill and resources 
to prove that 


prospect as 
inevitable conclusion 
had given prodigiously of 


impending defeat 


RosBert D. GIpeE! 
could be turned to gh 
Could America be what it 


oday had these patriots of yeste1 
year a epted with patient resig 
they kne 

without di 
? I believe 


Situatior 
continue 
honor to their country 

Could they live among us today 
and fail to act with vigor against 
toll of 90,000 dead each 
veal 10,000 on the highway 


a needless 
alone—in a nation dedicated t 
the principle that human life 
precious above all? I believe the 
could not! 

Could these men believe for 
noment that the 
faith and hope that 


courage al d 
net and col 
quered the crises which so cor 
tinuously beset our infant natior 
are not abundantly available t 
day to meet and conque1 a tragi 


and frightening accident toll 
which I believe has reached the 
proportions of a national eme1 
gency”? I am sure they could not! 
So let us now acquire from the 
memory of such men a measure of 
strength and 


their courage and 


hope and faith and vision, and add 


it to our own. And now let us peel 
To page 148 
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Medica 


\ PLANT MEDICAL SERVICE to be effective 
£% should be tailored to fit the particular needs of 
a given plant. How this will be done will vary from 
place to place and will have to be individualized to 
fit with the conditions and services available. 

However, no matter how the service may differ 
from one plant to another, the objectives should be 
the same. A good plant medical service should: 

1. Provide for effective care of all industrial injuries and 
occupational diseases 

», Control possible toxic hazards. 
of practical placement of employees 
pre-placement and periodic in-service physical 


Include a program 
throug! 
r uations 

1. Provide a program of health improvement by counsel- 
education 
Here are some steps showing how a plant superin- 
tendent can set up a medical service in a plant too 
mall for a full-time doctor or nurse 


Dr. Paut W. Rusu Medical Director, Corn Products 


Refining Company, and Health Director, Food Section, Na- 
tional Safety Counci 





ONE OF THE MOST important jobs is to select the right 
doctor. If your insurance carrier has a competent, coopera- 
tive physician designated in your area, good. If not, it will 
be necessary to make mutually agreeable arrangements with 

qualified physician who has the time and the desire to 
do industrial work. In this selection you should satisfy 
yourself as to the ability and desirability of the doctor to 
be used. He may not be the busiest or the most popular. 
He probably will be someone giving special attention to 
industrial cases or a general practitioner. Visit him at his 

office and make his acquaintance. 
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Service 
or 
Small 


Plants 


By PAUL W. RUSH, M.D. 


(—Turn page ) 





WORK OUT MUTUALLY agreeable arrangements with him. 
Have him visit your plant to learn your medical needs. 
Make him part of your supervisory staff. Obtain his phone 
numbers, office hours, who to call in his absence, and his 
daily schedule. Post this information prominently on the 
wall of the first-aid station or in the first-aid kit under a 
protective covering. Take with you a copy of the American 
Standards Association’s Code Z16.1-1954, “Method of Record- 
ing and Measuring Work Injury Experience.” If the doctor 
is not familiar with this code, discuss it with him and leave 
him a copy for future reference and guidance. 





DESIGNATE some conveniently lo- 
cated area for medical service. Provide 
adequate space, equipment, and sup- 
plies for work to be done there and 
arrange definite provisions for trans- 
porting injured to doctor's office. Con- 
sult your physician in setting up facili- 
ties for medical services 


yf 
= g! 


IF YOU EXPECT to handle minor in- 
jury first aid, have your doctor or the 
Red Cross train one or more employees 
who are usually available—perhaps all 
office help, all foremen, or local man- 
agers—in sound first-aid techniques 
Give these persons authority to take 
charge in event of a serious injury 


MAKE SOMEONE r-« 


| 2 i ee 





ponsible for 


maintaining stock of medical supplies 


equipment, and condition of medical 


Station Ask the doctor 


planning first aid and 


sel 


vices, particularly 


transporting of seriou 
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HAVE YOUR DOCTOR provide a set 


tal orders for first-aid treat- 


adopt one that has already 


shed. Give special considera- 
or occupational 

ir frequently. 

room, prefer- 

rotective cover. 


TAKE AS MUCH clerical work as pos- 


€ ol the doctor hands Have a 
h as possible of 
em with patient 

doctor. This will 

records for your files and 
doctor's job less time-con- 
‘he doctor will appreciate this. 
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ADOPT a workable repsrt form and 
cumulative record keeping system o1 
use one recommended by your insur- 
ance carrier. See that an accurate and 
complete report is filed on every in- 
jury. Insurance company will want a 
copy on any case that may result in 
temporary or permanent disability 


ASK YOUR DOCTOR to designate a 
hospital. Visit this hospital and acquaint 
its supervisor with your needs and how 
and where to send bills for service 
Post the name, address, telephone num- 
ber, and procedure for admitting pa- 
tients. Also post the name and phone 
numbers of one or more of the nearest 
available ambulances 








(Fiction) 


Three Pay-Offs At Congress 


October 25, 1956 

ANOTHER CONGRESS is almost 
over, and it shares two things 
with all other Congresses I’ve at- 
tended—it is both much like the 
others, and also entirely differ- 
ent from them. 

In one sense, Congress is a 
highly stylized dance 
general pattern of meetings in the 
same meeting places; the same 
type of exhibits; the same faces 
around. 

Yes, it is so much like other 
Congresses that you can map an- 
other man’s course through it, as 
I have been doing this week 

But it is also so unique that I 
refuse to map out my own week, 
preferring to play it by ear, taking 
what I want out of it, skipping 
what I do not want. There have 
been Congresses which were, for 
me, mainly a matter of listening 
to papers at formal 
There have been others which 
were, again for me, valuable 
mainly because of personal bull 
sessions with men who had ideas 
and/or problems which I found 
instructive. 

Three incidents this week paid 
with interest the time and ex- 
pense of Congress attendance 

One was a paper I heard — it 
doesn’t matter in what section. I 
almost skipped it, because the 
subject announced didn’t greatly 
interest me. But the man who 
gave the paper was both a friend 


the same 





meetings 
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THE DIARY OF A SAFETY ENGINEER 





At his 20th Congress, our safety engineer 
decides to ‘play it by ear.” But 
this one proves quite different and pays 


some unexpected dividends 


By BILL ANDREWS 


of mine and one of the better ome delivery outlooks, placed a 

brains in the safety business small order or two, collected some 
So I went, and found my mind gossip about men in the field. But 

wandering as he pushed through I hadn’t learned anything really 

a mass of statistics on the effect new 

of a guarding program he had in Then green and eager sales- 


man at one of the booths button 
holed me. He had a gimmick in 


warning line, and I duti 


troduced. 

When he finished, applause was 
listless, and I started to leave. Be the gas 
fore I reached the door, a ques- fully looked at it. And, since I 
tion was put to the speake1 “How believe deeply in the usefulness 
did you handle the problem of of good 


employee training on those 


salesmen to the safety 


novement, I undertook, after he 


guards? I know from experience finished his spiel, to point out sev- 
eral technical inaccuracies in his 


That flustered him and 


that that kind of guard can be a 


temptation to the employee to ales talk 


evade its use.” made him unhappy—as I meant 
Then, in five fast minutes, the it to 
speaker gave a compressed state- But I didn’t want to leave him 


ment of the combination of edu- unhappy, so I looked over the 


cation and enforcement which had booth for something else to talk 
He had a lightweight mask 


on display, and I tried it on. It 


been introduced to carry out the about 


new engineering procedure 





Standing there in the doorway, I was not only light, but consider- 


got, in five minutes, an insight ably more comfortable than the 
type I usually have ordered 

So I asked him about its techni 
cal properties, and, since he didn’t 
know them, he looked them up 
in his manual, which meant that 
this time he had his technical in 


into a problem that was worth 
weeks of study 

The second incident was in the 
Exhibition Hall. I had made my 
usual tour, packing a 
vith brochures and samples, most 


briefcase 





of them on products already la- formation straight. It looked good, 
miliar to me, products I had al- 
decided were 
Many were items | of course, but the maker has a 
had been requisitioning for years 


and I ordered a couple of them 


ready useful or They'll take some field testing, 


otherwise. 
name, the data 


good given 1s 


So. I as I almost completed my promising, and the masks are 
tour of the exhibits, I had little 


sense of accomplishment. Id re- So the trip through Exhibition 


comfortable 
To page 143 


newed some friendships, checked 
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Accident Crisis Looms, 
44th Safety Congress To 


Danger and death on the highways nearing point 


of national emergency, Dearborn warns delegates 


§ ibgens YEAR'S traffic death toll 

ay reach 42,000. By 1966 
it might well be 54,000. And by 
1975 


Th is one of the major prob- 


] 
iems tat 


ing America today. It can 
be averted only by a self-disci- 
plined nation which can embark 
peace-time 


same moral 


on a humanitarian 
with the 
fervor that it ha 


Wars 


ends avol 


entered past 


That was the message which 
President Ned H. Dearborn 
brought to the National Safety 
Council’s membership at the An- 
nual Council Meeting which 
opened the 44th National Safety 
Monday morning, Oc- 


Congress 


tober 22 It opened a week in 
which the organized forces of 
safety backed the attack on all 


with special 
isis on the mounting high- 
way death toll 

The full text of Mi 
address appears on page 17 of this 


kinds of accidents, 


emph: 
Dearborn’s 


issue 

For several years youth and 
charm have had a conspicuous 
spot in the program of the Annual 
Meeting and this year’s represent- 
Mary Lou Meinders, 
of Metropolis, Ill., a recently en- 
rolled freshman at Carthage Col- 
lege. Mary Lou was introduced 
as “a super-active member of the 
1-H Club and of the Future 
Homemakers of America. She has 


won awards and 


ative was 


achieved dis- 
sewing, 
work, 


tinction in gardening, 


nodeling, music, church 


NEXT YEAR 


The 45th National Safety Congress 
and Exposition will be held in 
Chicago, October 21-25. Head- 
quarters will be in the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel. Meetings will also 
be held in other downtown hotels. 
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civic leadership and other fields.” 

Teen-age driving problems, 
Mary Lou felt, could be largely 
solved by three things: parental 
example, driver training in high 
schools, and by self-government— 
not as a substitute for regular 
channels of law enforcement but 
as an additional means of setting 
rules and discipline for young 
people by those of their own age. 

“Young blood is wanted in 
nearly every line of business— 
so why not in the safety busi- 
ness?” she asked. 

No great nation has ever been 
brought together so completely as 
has the United States by the mo- 
tor vehicle, said William H. Mc- 
Gaughey, vice-president of Amer- 
ican Motors Corp., Detroit. The 
automobile has enabled people 
not only to see America but also 
to live in it. 

With this development has 
come a catastrophe of wartime 
dimensions—one which requires 
wartime measures, said Mr. 
McGaughey. There have been 
overtones of criticism at safety 
organizations, the automobile 
manufacturers, and others. Gov- 
ernment agencies have been en- 
tering the field. Much has been 
done but the growth of the prob- 
lem requires even more intensive 
effort. 

Two main areas offer hope for 
safety progress —community ef- 
fort and driver education, Mr. 
McGaughey pointed out, and suc- 
cess along these lines will require 
the leadership of top men in in- 
dustry and public life. 


Officers Elected 


Walter A. Stewart, trustee and 
former president of American Op- 
tical Company, Southbridge, 
Mass., and the Council’s vice- 


president for homes since 1952, 
was elected chairman of the 
Board of Directors. 


W. S. S. Rodgers, former 
chairman of the board of The 
Texas Company, was elected 


chairman of the Trustees. Ned 
H. Dearborn continues as presi- 
dent. 


The Industrial Conference 


Not included in the printed 
Congress program, but of great 
importance in the year round ac- 
tivities of the Council was the an- 
nual meeting of the Industrial 
Conference which held 
Sunday morning and afternoon. 
Reports of the year’s work were 
presented by the Council’s sec- 
tions and by the following com- 
mittees engaged in special proj- 
ects: Audio-Visual Aids, Congress 
Program, Industrial Safety Train- 
ing, Mechanical Safeguarding, 
Nuclear Energy, Off-the-Job 
Safety, Publications, Sectional 
Activities, Small Businesses and 
Associations, Standards, and Re- 
search Projects. 

Robert H. Ferguson, assistant 
manager of industrial relations, 
Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, 
was elected chairman of the Con- 
ference, and Gerard O. Griffin, 
Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh, was 
elected vice-chairman 


sessions 


CONGRESS FEATURES 
IN THIS ISSUE 


“Let's Back the Attack!’’—Presi- 
dent Dearborn’s Address... . 17 


Officers, Directors and Trustees 


EE awd e neh ets Pe 
Congress Quotes—Excerpts from 
SE: = xs ssis ee 


Additional coverage of the Con- 
gress and Exposition will appear 
in the December issue. 
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implified Safety 
For Small Firms 


Reach him through his associations, use language he can under- 
stand, and promise him tangible benefits. This is the approach : 


NSC’s Small Business Program uses with the “‘little’’ employer 


ET’S face it! The real chal- 

lenge in industrial safety is 
not the so-called ‘“‘accident-prone” 
worker, high-hazard industries or 
new technical problems; it is 
simply one of reaching and selling 
hundreds of thousands of firms 
which do little, in an organized 
way, to control work accidents. 
This is the one big group that 
needs more attention—and until 
recently received comparatively 
little attention. Too many have 
talked too much about the subject 
and have done too little about it! 

Now, at the National Safety 
Council we are applying our 
knowledge of how to reach and 
sell small firms through the busi- 
ness organizations with the pro- 
motional and distributional net- 
works to do a missionary job. 


A. M. Battzer is Director, Small 
Business Program, National Safety 
Council. 














PRESSED METAL INSTITUTE 
EMPLOYEES FREQUENCY RATE 
1-74 4.4 
75-249 5 
MORE THAN 89 
250 
ALL MEMBERS 











THIS IS A TYPICAL association re- 

port of disabling injury frequency rates 

by size group. Again and again, the 
smaller firms need the most help 
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By A. M. BALTZER 





NSC PUBLICATIONS designed to promote safety in associations and small busi- 
ness: a booklet and a leaflet for small firms (upper and lower left), a film for 
audience of small film owners (upper right), and a booklet for association execu- 
tives. Sample publications are free; the film is available on a free loan basis 


merely say that “a small firm is 
writers and speakers define small one which is not dominant in its 
business in terms of numbers of field.” 

250, or 500; It may be oversimplifying the 
definition but, for our purpose, the 
Council is trying to “reach the un- 
reached.” Generally, this is the 


What is a small firm? Some 


employees—100, 
others use the criteria of volume 
of production of a certain product 
or in a certain industry; some 
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small, independent firm with no 
professionally-trained safety man, 
which has given little thought and 
effort to preventing work acci- 
dents. Our definition excludes the 
small, branch plants of large cor- 
porations because there is at least 
some advisory control from head- 
quarters. It is the one in which 
the boss must not only be respon- 
sible for accident prevention but 
must do the safety work along 
with a multitude of other duties. 
Such a firm might be large enough 
to have one line of supervision 
between the boss and the workers. 
If so, then the boss can assign 
someone to help him as a routine 
part of safety supervision, other- 
wise, what is done must be done 
by him 

A typical small business is just 
as likely to be in the trades and 
services field or construction as 
Visualize the 
average retail store, restaurant, 
homebuilder, dry 
cleaner, or job foundry and you'll 
“small busi- 


in manufacturing 
lumberyard, 


have our picture of 
ness si 

simplify the small 
offering 


only a scaled-down program or 


Let’s not 
business too much by 


saying that the principles of ac- 
cident prevention are the same. 
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The basic principles are the same 
but the techniques might be dif- 
ferent. 

For example, a smaller com- 
pany doesn’t necessarily need a 
smaller safety committee or a 
safety committee at all. As in 
any company, the employees 
should “get into the act” but not 
necessarily through any formal 
committee, particularly if the 
company is so small that com- 
mittees of any type are out of the 
picture. And while the small 
company might need basic safety 
information, it rely more 
upon outside sources rather than 
its own staff for developing the 
information. 


must 


We now approach the problem 
in a promotional rather than a 
technical way. This new approach 
required a change on our part 
For one thing, we learned to talk 
a language the small employer 
can understand. Unfortunately, 
many safety engineers give advice 
which sounds like this excerpt 
from an article labeled “A Safety 
Program for the Smallest Plant”: 


An executive safety committee com- 
posed of key personnel, foremen and 
supervisors, the plant doctor and nurse, 
should formulate policies and consider 
disciplinary matters, reports and sug- 





gestions. Through a second committee 
composed of working employees 

An executive committee, an em- 
ployee committee, a doctor and a 
nurse! That doesn’t sound much 
like a small company, does it! To 
the average small businessman 
such language is meaningless. To 
us, it sounds overly formal and 
formidable! 

Accident loss statistics are 
likely to be unintelligible too. For 
instance, many enthusiastic au- 
thors or speakers will say some- 
thing like this: “The ABC Com- 
pany spent $500.00 for medical 
and compensation, therefore, ap- 
plying the four-to-one ratio, their 
indirect losses were over $2,000.” 
Maybe, but probably not! With 
only a few cases to work on, it is 
aimost impossible to convince a 
small employer that his intangible 
or indirect losses are that great. 

Moreover, most small compa- 
nies don’t directly pay medical 
and compensation bills; their in- 
surance carrier takes care of that 
for them. Therefore, they seldom 
know even their direct losses of 
medical and compensation, much 
less have any understanding of in- 
direct losses which may or may 
not be serious. 

—To page 126 
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Safer Materials Handling 


By RICHARD J. SWEENEY 


Better methods and modern equipment in transport, storage and 


production flow will pay off in lower costs and fewer accidents 


TP. HE KEY to a successful safety 
program in 
dling, as in any other area, is 
proper planning. Yet there ars 
very few examples of properly 
planned materials handling pro 
grams. The reason for this condi 
tion probably lies in the fact that 
industry ordinarily treats mate- 
rials handling as a “step child 

Handling cost usually is buried 
in overhead, which the average 
department supervisor feels hx 
cannot change. Handling facilities 
similarly, are consigned to the 
outermost and poorest space ii 
the plant, and the department su 
pervisor treats them as a neces 
sary evil. 

Supervision of handling and 
storage operations ordinarily is 
spread over two or more depart 
ments and several 
within each department. Each 
supervisor concerned is inclined 
to concentrate on the items for 
which he is solely 
since he personally must account 


materials han- 


supervisors 


resp msible. 


RicHarp J. SWEENEY is Associaté 
Drake, Startzman, Sheahan, and 
clay, Engineers, New York. This articl« 
is adapted from an address at the 26tl 
Annual Safety Convention, Gre 
New York Safety Council, N 
April 19, 1956. 
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formance in these areas 


With no one man responsible for 
handling and related tasks, no 
body must answer to his superlor 

proper planning and perfo1 

n these areas 

Hazard exist on receiving 
CcKS, In storage areas, and in 
hipping departments which 
A ild not be tolerated in proauc- 
departments. To prove this 
et’s take a tour through a typical 
dustrial plant and examine the 


1azards we find in the materials 
handling operation. The illustra 


t given here are not imagi 
each one of them I have ob- 
d plants in which I have 


The Receiving Dock 


We begin our trip on the re 
celving dock 


lern plants, the dock is usually 


; 


Except in the most 
oo narrow for proper operation 
handling equipment, and a 
cess to the recelving room Is In- 
adequate. On many docks, fork 


hift truck and other powered 
equipment can be used to unload 
truck and ea) only if these 
venicies are potted directly op 
posite a do Docks are ofte: 
ocated on the ide of the plant 

d the prevailing wind, ra- 


tnal away Ire it since 


nany of them are open, and few 


e completely closed, docks us 
i h e the hazard caused | 
a now ind 1cé 
\ el docks are ) tne 
become cluttered with fork lift 
Ch and four-wheel hand 
icks dock plates and simila 
equipment. Drivers and clerks ars 
| ced to walk ar ind or step 
ver, such items, with consequent 
| This conditi aggravated 
I r¢ 84 shit ent are stored 
the dock Valting tor receiv- 


cierKs to write up the papers 


equired for thei novement to 
rdering department 

There al inherer hazard 
vnerevel!l en must w K near an 
inproter ted platfor edge. Thi 
hazard eldom cai be removed 
complete ly However ome re 


celvilng doc KS are equipped 


When 


this condition exists, trucks back 


with adequate bDumpe! 
ing into such a dock gradually 
lip of the 
dock. Resulting irregularities 


crack and break the 


greatly increase the danger of ac- 
cident 

Just a recelving doc ks are 
olten inadequate oO are recelving 
rooms, and tor the same reason 
Our company has worked in se\ 
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receiving, 
functions 
a main plant 
Receiving clerks and in- 


eral plants where the 
clerical and_ storage 
were performed in 
aisle 
merchandise competed for 
pace with fork lift trucks and 
trains supplying 
Result, a bad hazard. 
Even where this condition does 


coming 


tractor-traile 


production 


ot exist, many other dangers can 
Receiving rooms seldom 

light for proper 
merchandise. They 


pe found 
have enough 


‘ he king ol 


often are small and shipments 
= must be stacked so high that per- 
onnel are endangered. Handling 
equipment bringing in incoming 
freight from the dock and remov- 
ing it to production must snake 
its way through narrow, obstruct- 
ed aisles, or no aisles at all. Work 
and storage areas are not clearly 
marked. Column spacing often in- 
terferes with operations, and floor 
load capacity may be inadequate 
for the newer handling equipment 
needed to move larger loads 
Wrong Equipment 
Equipment provided may be im- 
proper or inadequate. In a recent 
case, we found a 10,000-lb. capac- 
ity industrial crane being used to 
inload 10-ft. cases weighing no 
nore than 400 lbs. The crane was 
too large for available aisle space. 
Every time it entered receiving, 
clerks working next to the aisle, 
with their backs to it, were en- 
dangered by the swinging boom 
and crane body 
In another plant we found four- 
vheel hand trucks whose dead 
« veight was nearly 1,000 Ibs. be- 
ng used to move shipments whose 
veight averaged not more than 
. 50 Ibs. per shipment. More men 


] 


continually ran the risk of injury 
by pushing heavy dead weights. 
oiten are 


Pry bars and rollers 


ised to unload heavy palletized or 


kidded crates of machinery from 


a = 
ty 
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THESE AID MATERIALS HANDLING 


e Aisle lines and aisles kept clear 


e@ Adequate light in both production and materials-handling 


areas 


Mirrors at aisle intersections 


Guards around building columns and similar obstructions 


Effective ventilation where gasoline-powered equipment is 


used 





freight cars or highway trailers. 
Drums and barrels are moved 
long distances by use of two-wheel 
hand trucks. 

I remember one instance where 
one man was expected to move 
loaded 55-gal. drums by _ two- 
wheel hand truck from a receiv- 
ing and filling operation, across a 
distance of 100 ft., up a 7 per cent 
grease-soaked ramp to the floor 
above, and then put them in stor- 
age locations up to 75 ft. away. 
This operation was a steady eight- 
hour job in the packaged ware- 
house of a major oil company. 

Equipment may not be used 
properly. Recently I saw what 
could have been a serious accident 
when an industrial mobile crane 
operator attempted to drag a 
shipment out of closed van truck 
by the use of single prong case 
hooks. As might be expected, the 
case hooks pulled out of the ship- 
ment when tension was applied to 
the sling. The hooks snapped back 
toward the crane and one of them 
hit the operator in the leg with 
enough force to cause him to 
“black out” for an appreciable 
period. If the impact had been a 
few inches higher, the man might 
have lost his life. Of course, the 
crane should not have been used 
for this job in the first place, but 


case hooks of this type were never 
intended for side pulls. 

In the receiving operation of a 
food manufacturer, a clerk at- 
tempted to pull a loaded four- 
wheel truck along the dock. It 
was raining, the dock was unpro- 
tected and slippery, and the cart 
had to be moved along the dock 
edge. The clerk lost his footing 
and slipped down between the 
dock edge and a rail car, pulling 
the loaded cart after him. He spent 
months in a hospital and will be 
bedridden for the rest of his life. 


Neglected Maintenance 


Equipment may not be main- 
tained properly. Fork lift trucks 
have been observed with leaks in 
the tilt cylinder packing. This 
condition reduces the operator’s 
control of the load, increasing the 
hazard caused by piling shipments 
in small areas. Wheel bearings of 
equipment are often improperly 
packed, causing oil and grease to 
be deposited on the dock and re- 
ceiving room floor. Wheels be- 
come flattened and spalled, in- 
creasing the effort to push trucks. 
Racks on four-wheel trucks are 
bent and broken, causing a hazard 
to the men pushing them. 

—To page 102 
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Film of Protection 


Recent developments in use of barrier 


creams for prevention of dermatoses 


By LEO ORRIS, M.D. 


ERMATOSES constitute the 
largest group of 
illness, comprising 65 to 80 per 
cent of all occupational diseases 
The magnitude of this problen 
was recently highlighted in a sur- 
vey of more than 100,000 workers 
in various industries by the 
United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, which revealed that 
than one per cent of these work- 
ers had occupational dermatosis 
within one year. This figure did 
not include burns, acid and alkali 
splashes, or infections of wounds 
The annual economic loss from 
occupational dermatoses in the 
United States has been estimated 
at about $100 million in addition 


industrial 


more 


Dr. LEo Orris is with the Institute 
of Industrial Medicine, New York Uni- 
versity—Bellevue Medical Center, New 
York. This article is condensed fron 
an address at the 26th Annual Safety 
Convention, Greater New York Safety 
Council, New York, April 17, 1956 
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nedic al 


to $100 million 


care 


spent on 


A number of preventive meas- 
ires have been recommended to 
ivert the occurrence of such a fre 


These 


uent occupational disease 


nclude: * 


1. Preselection of workers and ma- 
terials 

2. Adequate 1edical supervisi 
Plant hygiene 


4 Personal hygiene 
9. Adequate washing facilities 
6. Protective clothing and equipment 
7. Protective 


Although 


the use of the preventive meas- 


ointments 


workers often resist 


ires provided for them, it is nev- 
ertheless the responsibility of the 
employer to furnish all necessary 
facilities; indeed, failure to do so 


f instances, been ad- 


las, In some 
judged negligence.® 
This presentation concerns lt- 
factor listed 


olntments. 


1 


self with the last 


protective 





In theory, 


or bal rier creams 


protective ointments 
hould be sim- 
ple and effective means of pre- 
Often, 


they are low on the list 


venting skin irritation 
howeve! 
of preventive measures, though in 
some operations they may be the 


only possible means of protection 
and in other cases may help to 
protect the skin irritants 


from 


nto the air in 


which may escape 
spite ol other preventive meas- 
ures 

In some industrial procedures, 


the face cannot be covered by pro- 
tective masks and work must be 
carried on with bare hands be- 
gloves are 


cause impracticable 


Moreover, although workers often 


gloves, they do 


dislike t weal 
to accept protective olnt- 
ments and there seems to be a 
psychological value in 
their use since the worker feels 
that he is being given necessary 
and desirable personal protection 

Of great importance, however 

the fact that when a protective 
ointment is used the worker in- 
variably removes it with soap and 
water immediately after work and 
Oo removes at the same time, 
whatever irritants are on the skin! 
Indeed, this has been cited as the 
major (if not the only) benefit 
derived from the use of barrier 
For example, the AMA 
Council on Industrial Health’s re- 
cent Report on Dermatoses Due 
to Oils Used in Industry, states 


“Protective 


Crealns 


ointments do not 


categork ally prote ct against all ol 
the oil but they n ay aid in pre 
enting dermatoses by causing the 
vorkmen to wash thoroughly in 
order to remove the from their 
?? 

skiz 


Don’t Neglect Washing 


Instructions regarding the use 
ot protective ointments generally 
ace strong emphasis on repeated 
washings of the skin and re-appli- 
cations of the protective. The 
value of such washing alone has 
been experimentally demonstrat- 
ed by Smith and Orris at the In- 
stitute of Industrial Medicine of 
New York After 


groups of mice were painted with 


University. 
a carcinogenic material, some 
groups were washed and others 
were not. The incidence of cancer 


was materially reduced in those 
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washed with soap and 
being painted with 


groups 
water afte: 
the cart inogen : 

In general, protective ointments 


should be 


1. Non-irritating 
2. Shou not interfere th normal 
Kin Ttunction 
3. Actually protective iwainst the 
pecific irritant for which they are 
used 
4. Difficult to rub off and stable un- 
der working condition 
». Easily applied and pleasant to use 
6. Easi removable with soap and 


It must be remembered that 
protective creams are designed as 
protective, not therapeutic agents, 


and should not be used on the 


acutely inflamed or infected skin. 
Types of Cream 
Although there are a great 


nany types of barrier cream, they 
may all be grouped into two gen- 
eral classifications (1) water- 
repellents and (2) oil-repellents 
These main then be 
subdivided according to content 


groups May 


and alleged action 
oap base 


1. Vanishing crean 


Ointments providir elther water- 


oluble or water-insoluble films 
Ointments containing nt-screen- 
ne; icals 
1. F ointment 
Pr er ointment 


letoxilying 


In addition to these, in recent 
years a number of silicone-con- 
taining ointments have been de- 
veloped and widespread claims 
made of their effectiveness 

The answer to the question of 
what protective cream is best, is 


a difficult one; there is, as yet, no 


one universal repellent. One of 
the leading companies in this field 
offers nine or 10 different barrier 


creams, each with its own special 
indications, and it is necessary to 
match the cream with the specific 
hazards against which it must pro- 
tect 

How can one be certain that the 
recommended cream is effective? 

A study 10 years ago by the 
United States Public Health Serv- 
ice showed that of ointments 
claimed to be protective against 
water solutions only 42 per cent 
actually provided such protection. 
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Some ointments, supposedly pro- 
tective against aqueous solutions, 
were found superior only against 
oil solutions.'* 

The main difficulty in trying to 
choose the proper cream is that 
relatively few well-controlled 
laboratory and clinical studies 
have attempted to compare the 
various barrier creams available, 
and in the studies that have been 
made different types of evalua- 
tive procedures have produced 
somewhat different results. 

For example, in a study re- 
cently reported from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, 20 substances 
(including several silicone and 
non-silicone protective ointments) 
were evaluated for their barrier 
action against: (1) soap and 
water, (2) soluble cutting oils, 
and (3) heavy cutting oils and a 
solvent.'* 

In this study, the back of the 
hand was used as the test object 
and a letter was drawn thereon 
with a pen. This was covered with 
approximately 0.5 gram of the 
ointment to be tested, thoroughly 
rubbed and then repeatedly 
washed for 30 seconds with the 
challenging solution to see wheth- 
er the inked letter could be re- 
moved. 


Silicone Ointments 


It was concluded that the two 
ointments which contained large 
amounts of silicone gave the best 
results, and that the vehicle in 
which the silicone was incorporat- 
ed influenced the efficiency of the 
tested ointments to a marked de- 
gree. The most effective protec- 
tion appeared to have been pro- 
vided by a mixture of 30 per cent 
silicone in petrolatum which af- 
forded twice the protection fur- 
nished by petrolatum alone, A 
two per cent concentration of sil- 
icone, however, was no more ef- 
fective than vanishing cream 
alone. 

Under the stated experimental 
conditions, the non-silicone com- 
mercial ointments tested were 
found to have little value against 
either soap and water or soluble 
cutting oils, and none of the pro- 
tective ointments provided an ad- 
herent barrier against petroleum 
solvents or insoluble cutting oils. 

On the other hand, a recent 
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study at the University of Cin- 
cinnati, testing silicone creams 
alone, and using different test pro- 
cedures, reported that of the four 
silicone creams tested, the one 
containing 52.5 per cent silicone 
afforded the most protection." 
They state that this preparation 

—To page 136 
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Analyze the Job for 


Effective Guarding 


By ANDERS V. THOREN 


Call in everybody concerned and study the operation. 


Then you’re on the way to correcting a hazardous condition 


ANY YEARS AGO I had to 
make a survey of an old 
plant. The superintendent guided 
me through and we finally came 
to the foundry where about 30 
men were at work. It was hard to 
see what was going on for it was 
dark and a heavy smoke hung 
over the entire area. 
I asked the superintendent if 
they did not have a fan or some 
form of ventilation. He answered, 


ANvERS V. THOREN is Assistant Super- 
vising Engineer, The Travelers Insur- 
ance Company, New York. This article 
is adapted from an address at the 26th 
Annual Safety Convention, Greate: 
New York Safety Council, April 17, 
1956. 
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“Why, certainly!” Then he said to 
the foreman: “Hey, Charley, have 
a man start the fan!” 

Charley issued the order and a 
worker started up a ladder to- 
wards a small cupola in the ceil- 
ng. The ladder was nothing but 
a set of cleats nailed to the up- 
right, and I could see how every 
cleat moved as the man stepped 
on it. My heart sank as I watched, 
but eventually he reached the 
cupola. 

Hanging on to a cleat, he 
grabbed a belt hanging on a line 
shaft and proceeded to hang it 
over the fan pulley. He got a 
stick kept on a beam for the pur- 
pose, and pushed the belt on to 
the line shaft pulley, starting the 


fan. Then he replaced the stick 
and climbed down and went back 
to his regular work 

I asked the superintendent if 
this operation was done regularly 
and he said the same thing had 
been done as long as he could re- 
member. He added, as an after- 
thought, “Charley always picks a 
good man to put on the belt and 
we never had an accident.” 

It took quite a bit of selling to 
make the superintendent put in 
a proper ladder, a platform, and 
an electric motor that could be 
started from the floor. 

In protecting the operator trom 
the machine we have two factors 
—analysis and guarding. How 
can the factors be applied? 
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Consider these factors 
] What is the function of the ma 
vhat proce olved? Are 
nea about echanics o1 
ti obilem elect i ol chemical” 


operation in 


3. Ho is the machine installed in 
relationship to other equipment? 

1. Should the machine or process be 
uarded for protection ol the operator, 


other employees, other machines? 


After evaluating these points 
we generally come up with some 
ideas. Operating a dough mixer, 
for example, a man can get caught 
in either the agitator or in the 
geal The guarding therefore 
such that the mixer 
cannot be operated with the cover 


should be 


open. Consequently the cover 
hould be provided with an elec- 
trical interlock 

In addition, the starting switch 
should be conveniently located 
The drive and 
gears should be suitably enclosed. 


near the machine 


If a tumbler is involved an enclo- 
sure must be provided around the 
tumbler and the interlock must 
be located on the gate of the en- 
closure instead of on the cover. 
is involved, 
In a spray 


If an entire proce 
we have other hazard 
painting operation, tor instance, 
in addition to mechanical guards, 
such as fan enclosures, we must 


consider the electrical installa- 
tion, exhaust systems, and storage 
of volatile liquids—for here is an 
explosive atmosphers 


Selling the Guard 


In guarding the point of opera- 
tion, as on a press, the guard must 
give the desired protection to the 
operator without reducing the out- 
put of the machine and without 
creating other condi- 
tions which may offset its effec- 
The guard must be rea- 
sonable in price to manufacture 
and install. The owner sometimes 
must be sold on its benefits and 
the operator must be convinced 
that the guard is put on for his 
safety. Therefore, in addition to 
selling the guard itself, persuasion 
appeal and instruction must at 
times be included. 

After guards been in- 
stalled, they must not be tam- 
pered with. 


adverse 


tiveness 


have 


Human behavior is 
In a large re- 
manufacturing plant 


sometimes strange 
Irigerator 
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machine. 


- 


machines? 


to unnecessary fatigue? 





THE JOB AND THE GUARD 


1. Determine the process and the exposure offered by the 


2. Is the machine guarded or unguarded? 

3. If guarded, is the guard effective? If not, what should be 
done? Would some other type of guard be effective? 

Is the machine installed in the best location? 

Can the machine be serviced and lubricated safely? 

6. Does the machine offer hazards to other operators — other 


7. Should color contrast or special lighting be used? 
8. How is raw material stored and fed? How is the finished 
product ejected and stored? How is scrap disposed of? 


9. Whaot clothing is worn by the operator? How is his stance 
and position while operating the machine? Is he subjected 


10. How are the surroundings — housekeeping, etc.? 
11. Is the floor around the machine slip resistant? Resilient? 








there were several large blanking 
presses, each provided with a two- 
handed device consisting of two 
electric push buttons. 

Each operator had 
structed to produce blanks for 50 
minutes of every hour and then 
take a 10-minute rest period. The 
procedure was accepted, but to 
the surprise of the supervisors, em- 
ployees not only stepped up pro- 
duction but had 15 to 20 minutes 
of leisure time out of every hour. 

The superintendent made a 
careful check and found an in- 
genious way had been developed 
to cheat the two-handed device. 
A two-by-two had been made up, 
straddling the two push buttons, 
and on it had been nailed two 
small pieces of wood which lined 
up with the contacts. The two-by- 
two had been suspended at proper 
level and by pressing this rig up 
against the buttons the press kept 
in substantially constant opera- 
tion, which explained the increase 
in production—naturally also the 
exposure. 

I still remember the shakeup 
that took place and the brackets 
that were put in over the buttons 
to discourage further research 
work on the part of the operators. 

In addition to point of opera- 
tion guards, protection must also 
be afforded over main drives, for 
protection to the operator as well 
as others. In some cases adjust- 
ment points must also be guarded 


been _in- 


so that no adjustments can be 
made unless the machine is shut 
down. This is accomplished by in- 
stallation of electric contacts or 
electronic devices. 

Again, people must be taught 
and convinced of the importance 
of guarding as some are much 
adverse to changes and believe 
that a guard is a handicap. Only 
after they have been fully con- 
vinced do they accept the change. 

For example, in a private power 
plant the dampers to five water 
tube boilers were manually oper- 
ated and as the load changed and 
different burner tips had to be 
put into the burners, the firemen 
had to readjust the dampers to 
maintain proper combustion. They 
were usually slow in doing so 
with the result that the smoke 
inspector presented the owners 
with a summons for smoke nui- 
sance. 

As a result a recommendation 
was submitted to the owners to 
install an electric eye in the smoke 
uptake. The eye was installed and 
connected to an alarm which 
would issue the most excruciating 
sound as soon as anything looking 
like smoke went by the eye. The 
watch engineer naturally would 
rush out and go after the firemen 
to change the damper setting. 

After some time the bell was 
not heard any more until one day 
it was found that, although the 

—To page 98 
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nea Blueprint for a 
Dream Plant 


FS 


THE QUESTION 

If your company were 
a new plant, what safety features 
would you like to see 
rated? 


THE PARTICIPANTS 
GLENN G. FLEMING, 
rector, Celanese Corp. of 

Charlotte, N. C. 

E. H. Houck, superintendent of 
safety and welfare, Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Aliquippa, 
Pa. 

J. J. LAwLer, Division Safety 
engineer, Radio Tube 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., 
Emporium, Pa. 

Howarp RIEFENSTAHL, safety 
director, Alpha Portland Cement 
Co., Easton, Pa. 

Francis H. WacNeR, director of 
safety, The Mead Corp., Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio. 


SUMMARY 

In asking the views of panel 
participants on this question, they 
were informed that “the sky was 
the limit” and their specifications 
needn’t be limited by 
other “practical” 

One panel member asked to be 
excused on this topic since he and 
an operating executive didn’t see 
eye to eye on some important 
points and any expression of opin- 
ion might open old sores. 

Industries represented 
textile, steel, electrical equipment, 
cement, and pulp and paper 

Fire protection, of course, 
ranked high among the essentials 
of a safe plant. Safe and efficient 
plant layout, materials-handling 
facilities, ventilation and parking 
space are perennial problems. 


incorpo- 


safety di- 
America, 


Division, 


financial or 
considerations 


were 
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building 


Facilities for safety and job 
training were also listed among 


the built-in safety features 


MR. FLEMING: 

The best time for incorporating 
safety and fire protective features 

at the time the plant is de- 
signed. It is much easier to in- 
‘lude them in the specifications 
nd drawings than to attempt to 
orrect conditions after the plant 


; in production 


Fire protection features to be 
included are 


Fire-resistant construction 
Fire walls and doors. 
Reliable and adequate water 
supplies 
Underground fire mains of ade- 
juate size and correctly located 
Automatic sprinklers. 
Carbon dioxide, dry chemical 
or foam systems for exposed flam- 
mable liquids 
Provision for smoke removal 
Isolated storage for flammable 
liquids and hazardous chemicals 
Use of inert gas on storage and 
nd equipment 
grounding and 


electrical interconnection of ves- 


process vessels 


Provision fo: 





THE INDUSTRIAL SAFETY PANEL is an in- 
formal group of representative safety men. 
From time to time a few of the members 
are asked to answer questions relating to 
accident prevention 

Statements expressed here are primarily 
the views of the authors, based on experi- 
ence. While in general they are in harmony 
with their companies’ policies, they are not 
necessarily official statements. 

The Panel is conducted by mail and par- 
ticipants have no opportunity to compare 
notes 





sels, pipelines, machinery and 
equipment for handling flammable 
liquids, gases and dusts. 

Elec trical equipment and instal- 
lations in hazardous areas in ac- 
pot with the National Elec- 
trical Code. 

Positive ventilation for control 
of flammable 


dusts 


vapors, gases and 


Explosion venting 
Accident features 
include: 


prevention 


Sufficient and properly located 
building exits. 

Machinery and equipment well 
guarded and provided with inter- 
locks 

Materials that resist corrosion. 

Adequate work space. 

Provision for safe maintenance 
of machinery and equipment. 

Sufficient aisle space for operat- 
ing powered materials-handling 
equipment. 

Pressure vessels and piping fab- 
ricated according to ASME or 
API codes 

Provision of fresh air and re- 
moval of excess heat. 

Pedestrian and vehicle traffic 
control within buildings and 
grounds. 

Prevention of chance overpres- 
atmospheric 


suring of pressure 


operating vessels. 


MR. HOUCK: 

Overhead cranes have been in- 
volved in many fatalities. In 
building a new plant, 15 to 18 in. 
clearance should be provided be- 
tween end trucks and building 
columns. Several fatalities have 
occurred where an employee has 
been caught and crushed or rolled 
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in this area, which in older plants 
is anywhere from 2 to 6 in. 
Fixed operating cabs located at 
one end of the bridge are pre- 
ferred rather than 
cabs which ride with the trolley, 
although operating problems may 
Crane loads 


safety-wise, 


indicate the latter 
more often swing and strike the 
cab suspended from the trolley 
than with fixed cabs 

Access from floor to crane cab 
should be by stairways with hand- 
railings, rather than fixed ladders 
and cages. If located on the out- 
side of the building, the stairway 
should be covered by a canopy to 
avoid ice and snow on the steps 
in cold weather. 

Substantial safety latches 
should be provided on all over- 
head crane burden blocks, par- 
ticularly where the lifting device 
suspended from the hook is a 
spreader, pack lifter, or other ob- 
ject which has a fixed clevis and 
which can hook 
should the craneman lower the 
block a few inches more than he 


come off the 


intended 

Air-conditioned cabs should be 
locations of ex- 
treme heat or where dust or fume 
although not toxic, 
may be extremely annoying and 


considered for 
conditions, 


where satisfactory ventilation is 
not practical. 

Piped lubricating systems to 
bridge bearings and to trolley 
bearings of cranes are highly de- 
sirable from a safety and mainte- 
nance standpoint. 

There should be no head and 
body shear points between the 
moving crane cab and the top 
landing of stairway approaches to 
cranes 


Guarding should be given care- 
ful study on the drawing board 
as well as during construction. 
Guarding should not only comply 
with the state code having juris- 
diction, but should go beyond the 
code if study or inspection reveals 
with 
moving parts that can be guarded. 

Machine tools and like mechan- 
ical equipment should be designed 
to conceal moving parts within the 
machine and thus eliminate so far 
as is practical the necessity to 
mount guards on the outside of 
the equipment. 


possible employee contact 
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Electrical equipment should 
comply with the National Elec- 
tric Code. All switches should be 
marked with the name of the 
equipment each switch controls 
and should be provided with 
means for locking them out. 

Switch box covers of the type 
that cannot be opened unless the 
inside electrical contact is first 
disconnected are highly desirable. 

Rubber floor mats under all 
electric panel boards are a must. 
A three-wire system for supply- 
ing power to all portable electric 
power tools, thus providing a third 
wire to ground when the tool is 
plugged in, will block off possible 
electric shocks from that source. 


Roofs. A permanent means of 
access to each building roof should 
be provided, preferably stairs 
rather than ladders to provide 
easy and safe access for mainte- 
nance men and for quick access in 
case of fire. No glass should be 
incorporated in the roof, particu- 
larly manufacturing occupancy. 
Eventually, glass panes become 
loose, crack, and fall. 


Roadways and Footpaths. Loca- 
tions should be given careful 
study and planning at the draw- 
ing board stage and should be 
considered for present use and 
future expansion of the plant. 
Blind traffic corners should be 
avoided. Roads should be marked 
with route numbers and standard 
traffic signs, preferably reflector- 
ized if the plant operates at night. 

Footpaths or walkways should 
be provided separate from road- 
ways used by vehicles. In-plant 
railroad crossings should be plain- 
ly marked and if vehicular and 
pedestrian traffic is heavy by 
automatic signal systems. 


Fire Protection. The size of 
underground lines for fire protec- 
tion should be designed for future 
expansion of the plant and should 
be separate from consumer water 
lines for production facilities, 
washroom and drinking water. 
Fire lines should be so located as 
to avoid relocation under future 
buildings and equipment. Fire 
lines should be provided in a loop 
system, with crosslines and divid- 
ing valves to isolate a leak for re- 


pair without shutting off the en- 
tire system. 

An adequate number and type 
of portable fire extinguishers, fire 
hose and automatic fire protection 
systems, such as built-in carbon 
dioxide systems for special haz- 
ards like oil cellars, should be in- 
stalled after careful study of the 
hazards. 


Sanitation. Adequate facilities 
should be provided for wash- 
rooms, locker rooms and toilets. 
Toilet and shower rooms should 
have glazed tile walls. An indi- 
vidual locker for each employee 
should be provided. Lockers with- 
out legs and with sloping tops 
should be placed on a concrete 
pedestal running across the locker 
room except for aisle space. Fixed 
benches are desirable in front of 
rows of lockers. 

Pebble rubber mats, which are 
easily cleaned, are desirable for 
shower room floors to prevent 
slips and falls. Water heaters of 
a proven safe type to avoid scalds 
should be considered, especially 
where high-pressure steam is re- 
duced by regulators and is the 
source of heat. 


Parking Lots. If the area sur- 
rounding the plant is not avail- 
able for parking or if future ex- 
pansion would likely eliminate 
such an area, adequate parking 
facilities for the intended working 
force should be provided, fenced 
off from the plant proper and il- 
luminated for night operation. If 
the plant covers a large area, sev- 
eral parking lots should be con- 
sidered to reduce pedestrian traf- 
fic through the plant. 

This seems like a large order. 
However, experience in plants 
that were established years ago 
proves that it is less costly to build 
safety into a new plant than to 
make many necessary changes 
after the plant is in operation. 


MR. LAWLER: 

First, the accident prevention 
and plant protection department 
should be a part of the committee 
on building with authority as- 
signed as to approval and rejec- 
tion of plans. 

Fundamentally, the basic de- 
sign of any building which will be 

—To page 131 
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TESTING the air in a 
manhole with combus- 
tible gas detector and 
oxygen deficiency lamp. 
The area is fenced off 
with standards bearing 
red lamps and white 
tape. 








Testing Air in Manholes 


Underground work is safer today, thanks to modern detect- 


ing instruments and a system of inspection and maintenance 


EARS AGO when men wanted 

to test the atmosphere in a 
mine, they lowered a dog in a 
basket and waited for it to howl. 
Sometimes they carried birds or 
lighted candles. Today we are 
equipped with much safer, more 
expedient, and more available 
tools. 

With workers entering more 
than 100,000 substructure surfaces 
each year, we are becoming fairly 
well acquainted with the atmos- 
pheric condition in these areas. 
Yet before a hazardous gas can be 
controlled or removed, it must be 
detected. Thus we have detecting 
instruments. 


Abert F. Cascioti is an Engineer with 
Consolidated Edison Company of New 
York. This article has been adapted 
from an address before the 26th An- 
nual Safety Convention, Greater New 
York Safety Council, New York, April 
18, 1956. 
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By ALBERT F. CASCIOLI 


We must first determine what 
we expect of such an instrument. 
Naturally, the type of detector to 
be used depends on the informa- 
tion required, and the broader its 
application, the more favorable its 
use will be. 

A gas detecting instrument 
should tell us three things about 
an unknown atmosphere: 


1. Whether it is safe for entry. 


2. Whether it presents an explosive 
hazard 


3. The identity of the contaminant 
with a view to determining its source. 


Before you can decide on the 
safety of entry, you must know if: 


1. There is enough oxygen to sus- 
tain respiration. 


2. Toxic gases are present in hazard- 
ous concentrations 


3. Combustible gas is present. 
Normal air contains about 21 
per cent oxygen by volume, yet 


man can get along fairly well in 
i7 per cent provided there are no 
toxic gases or vapors present. As 
the concentration of oxygen drops, 
work becomes more laborious and 
most men cannot work in air with 
less than 13 per cent oxygen. 


Carbon dioxide is frequently 
found as a contaminant in atmos- 
pheres containing considerably 
less than 21 per cent oxygen. 
However, carbon dioxide itself is 
not classed as a poisonous gas; its 
asphyxiating effect is primarily 
associated with its substitution for 
oxygen. 

In underground locations it is 
generally derived from the fer- 
mentation of organic substances. 
The detection method for CO. 
need only determine that enough 
oxygen is present. A simple test 
uses the fact that an oil flame is 
extinguished in an atmosphere of 
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approximately 16.5 per cent oxy- 


en. This is the principle of the 
ner’s safety lamp 


Toxic gases. Carbon monoxide 


xmerly was our chief concern 
ince it has no odor and is danger- 

low concentrations. With 
the advent of natural gas, this 
problem is gradually being mini- 


1 


ized in so far as its presence in 
distribution concerned. 
Nevertheless, detection should be 


gase 
nade available for confined areas 
intil such time as its presence will 
demand attention in specific 
é 
Carbon monoxide can easily be 
detected by papers or cotton wad- 


dings wetted with a dilute solu- 


tion of palladium chloride some- 
time mixed with acetone for 
freezing conditions. They are dis- 


colored black on presence of CO 


low as 0.05 


centrations a 
per cent by volume 
Another method is 


the use of impregnated gels, which 


excellent 


change from yellow to various 
hades of greenish blue. Concen- 
trations as low as 0.005 per cent 
can ea ily be detected 

Other gases which may be en- 
countered from time to time in- 
clude ammonia, hydrogen sulfide, 
gasoline and solvent vapors. Am- 


monia has a very pungent and ir- 
would be 

avoided Hydrogen 
fide has a distinctive odor sim- 


ritating odor so that it 


instinctively 
ilar to which is im- 
mediately recognizable and alerts 
the individual. Hydrogen sulfide 
occurs in specific locations of bac- 
teriological actions and any sub- 
structures in these areas can be 
pin pointed for future reference. 
Palladium chloride paper also 
on exposure to hydrogen 


rotten eggs, 


darkens 


Gasoline and solvent vapors fall 
recognizable and 
warning 
and may generally be associated 
with the presence of liquid. It is 
not intended to minimize the dan- 
from but their 
presence is of such a nature as to 
cause enough alarm to request at- 
the chem- 


in a class of 


characteristic odors of 


these gases 


ger 
tention, generally by 
ically trained personnel 
Explosive hazards. We must 
know whether combustible gases 


To page 134 
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Lower Explosive Limit 

Gases Per cent Gas in Air 
Natural 5.0 - 5.3 
Manufactured - 540 Btu/cu ft 6.2 - 6.5 
(Reformed - Jet - Cold Enriched) 
High Btu Oi! Gas 5.5 - 5.7 
1000 - 1040 Btu/cu ft 
Gasolines and Naphthas 1.t - 1.5 
Hydrogen 4.0 
Hydrogen Sul fide 4.3 
Alcohols - !so-propy! 2.1 











LOWER explosive limits of gases and vapors 





Maximum Allowable Concentration 


for Prolonged Exposure 











| Carbon Monoxide 100 | 0.01 
Hydrogen Sul fide 20 0.002 
| Ammonia 100 0.01 
Gasol ines 100 0.01 


| 


CHARACTERISTICS of common explosive and toxic gases 
its sensitiveness to 


dioxide and loses 


carbon 


Per cent by Volume 


Odor Characteristic P.P.M. 
None 
Rotten Eggs 0.3 
Pungent 5.0 


Sweet Hydrocarbon 


The 


other gases 


60 - 200 


Minimum Concentration 
Detectable by Nose 


— | 


ncse cannot detect 





CLOSEUP of combustible gas detector and oxygen deficiency lamp with carrying 
case and hose for drawing air samples from manhole 
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DATA SHEET D-435 


ANHYDROUS ALUMINUM CHLORIDE 


Published by National Safety Council 


425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11 


Properties 

1. Anhydrous aluminu chli 
ride (AICIl.) is a very delique 
cent, white to yellow « 
with an odor of hydrochl] 


The solid sublimes at 177.8° C 


forming hexagonal cryst: 
2. Aqueous solutions ar¢ 


because of hydrolysis. If water 
poured on the solid, violent r 
action takes place with the libe 
tion of dense white fumes, dus 
the formation of hydrogen chl 
ride. Some of the physical prope 
anhydrous 

chloride are: 


ties of 


Molecular 
weight 133.34 
Density 
(solid) 2.44 gm/cx 5° ¢ 


Melting point 190° C @ 2.5 Atr 
Specific gravity 
(liquid) 1.31 @ 200° C 
mm Hg 


69.9 gm/100 ml H.O 
15° C; 100 
C.H:;OH 25° C 
C,H; v CH¢ 
CCL; + C.F.) 


Solubility 


3. Because anhydrou 
num chloride sublimes at a rela 
tively low 
property is utilized to purify the 
commercial grade. 

4. Anhydrous aluminum chlo 
ride is manufactured 
quantities by direct combi 
of finely divided aluminum and 
chlorine gas. Since the reaction is 
exothermic, water-cooled 


pressure vessels are used as re- 


actors. 
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eC 4 € ¢ 1 
| r 
This Data Sheet is one of a series | . 
published by National Safety Council | Di cr pou and dest 
reflecting experience from na any { ‘ 14 { 
’ | 
| sources. Not every acceptable pro | ! 
} re | 
| cedure is necessarily included. Data 4 
| . | ‘ ‘ , 
Sheets should not be confused with | , I — ta 
| American Standard Safety Codes, fed- tne ‘ tn Une F 
eral laws, insurance requirements Craft the \ ca 
i state laws, rules or regulations, or ] 
r e 
| municipal ordinances 
| | 
| | 
1 —E — t 
Anhydrous alumir 
also formed by the react 
dry aluminum oxide 
heated vith chlorine 
Uses 
6. Anhydrous aluminun hl 
ie has made possible sucn wide 
, ' , 
diversified compounds as j F , Ane ‘ ) CClal Pres 
| > ‘ +} ; } ] 
gasoline, viny] plastics Buty! ec al I > alu 
d Buna S synthetic rubber, cei ide as talyst are 
pharmaceuticals, antiseptic 
a germicides, and_ synthetic 
tant-viscosity lubricating oil 
ed it transmissions steering 
and shor k absorbe1 . 
7. In the petroleum industry 
, . 4 
drous aluminum chloride has 
en its extreme versatility not 
4 ( ital] t tor pyrolysl 10. J anv instance I: ied 
cracking processes, put also fo! “te the sing anhvdri 
desulfurizing, deodorizing, decol ) 1 chloride the abov 
orizing, and sweetening, and for reactions has become the pr 
the saturation of unsaturated dis- ferred industrial method because 
tillate thereby increasing their t produces high yields of the de 
1L1T' ed p aqauct 
AY hud | y h] 17 \ + ] . 
d nyarou aiuminum NiO he £8 pical exa pie occul 
at perhaps the most important tne anutacture anthraqu 
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none, an important vat dye inter- 
Phthalic anhydride is 
heated with benzene in the pres- 
aluminum 
chloride as a catalyst, to form an 
complex of 
ortho-benzoyl benzoic acid. The 


mediate 


ence of anhydrous 


aluminum chloride 
latter is converted to anthraqui- 
hydrolysis 
and dehydration reactions using 


none by subsequent 


ulfurie acid and oleum. 


Containers 

12. Anhydrous aluminum chlo- 
airtight 
drums, which should have covers 
equipped with self-tapping vent 
Containers must be dried 
filled. After the 
drums have been emptied, they 
should be washed out with water. 
should be inverted 
over a wash rack lined with acid- 
resistant brick and equipped with 


ride is stored in steel 


screws 


before being 


The drums 


a Spray jet 


Shipping Regulations 

13. Anhydrous aluminum chlo- 
ride can be shipped in interstate 
ommerce; there are no regula- 
tions restricting its shipment. 


Storage 


14. Anhydrous aluminum chlo- 
ride should be stored in airtight 
containers in a dry place. When 
build-up indi- 


cated by bulging of drum heads, 


pressure occurs, 
the containers should be vented 

removal of venting plugs in the 
top of the drums. So long as the 
product is kept free of moisture, 
t is stable. It should be kept clear 
ff strongly alkaline materials, 
ammonia fumes, and similar sub- 


stances 


Hazards 


15. Under ordinary conditions, 
anhydrous aluminum chloride re- 
moves sufficient moisture from the 
air to cause hydrogen chloride 
mist. The resulting hydrochloric 
acid vapors are corrosive to the 
skin and mucous membranes. The 
vent screws should be removed 
cautiously from the drums, and 
chemical goggles should be worn 
during this venting operation. 


16. Even the dry powder causes 
irritation of the respiratory tract 
and eyes. In certain cases, this 
material causes allergic symp- 
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toms; the dust adheres to the skin, 
causing primary irritations. 


Personal Protective Equipment 
17. To prevent skin contact and 
to afford respiratory and eye pro- 
tection, personal protective equip- 
ment, as indicated below, should 
be worn by employees who handle 
anhydrous aluminum chloride. 

a. Vapor-proof chemical goggles 
should be worn to prevent the 
dust from causing eye irritations 
Acid-proof masks or air line res- 
pirators should be used for ex- 
tensive exposures 
Rubber or plastic gloves should 
be worn to protect the hands. 
Employees transferring this ma- 
terial from one container to an- 
other should wear rubber aprons 
and rubber boots. 


Normally, employees handling this 
product should wear acid-resistant 
clothing made of wool or suitable 
synthetics. 

Frequent changes of clothing (at 
least once a day) are recommended 
for those working continuously 
with the product. 
They should shower whenever 
they change clothing 


Ventilation 

18. Anhydrous aluminum chlo- 
ride is best handled and stored in 
well-ventilated areas. The prin- 
cipal producers use open-framed 
buildings for its manufacture. 
This type of architecture provides 
adequate ventilation. Even so, 
corrosion of the structural steel, 
piping, and other metal members 
of the building is a major prob- 
lem. 


Fire Hazards 

19. If exposed to moisture, steel 
containers in which anhydrous 
aluminum chloride is stored cor- 
rode sufficiently on the inside to 
cause a fire hazard because of the 
possibility of entrapped hydrogen. 
Water poured on the dry powder 
will cause a _ violent reaction 
(similar to a minor explosion) 
with liberation of dense white 
mist. 


Electrical Equipment 

20. Corrosion-resistant electri- 
cal fixtures should be used in the 
areas where anhydrous aluminum 
chloride is manufactured, stored, 
or used. In the presence of mois- 
ture, dust which collects on con- 


duit, switches, and other elec- 


trical equipment corrodes most 
common metals. As a result, an 
electrical fire hazard is 
duced; it should not be over- 
looked. Corrosion of conduit can 
be greatly reduced by wrapping 
newly installed conduit with plas- 
tic tape and coating it with acid- 
resistant paint. 


intro- 


Symptoms of Poisoning 

21. Respiratory difficulties de- 
veloped from exposure to anhy- 
drous aluminum chloride dust 
vary from mild irritation, cough- 
ing, and sneezing to choking and 
asphyxiation from the. stifling 
fumes of HCl. A low pulse is a 
characteristic of poisoning from 
this acid salt. 


First Aid 


22. In general, contact of an- 
hydrous aluminum chloride with 
skin, mucous membranes, or eyes 
causes burns. The toxicity of 
anhydrous aluminum chloride is 
caused by the release of hydro- 
chloric acid upon contact with 
moisture. Inhalation of fumes is 
comparable in effect to inhalation 
of hydrogen chloride, with result- 
ing respiratory irritation and, in 
severe exposure, edema of the 
lung. 


23. Skin and mucous mem- 
branes contaminated with anhy- 
drous aluminum chloride should 
be thoroughly flushed with run- 
ning water for at least 15 minutes. 
No attempt should be made to 
neutralize with chemical agents. 
Clothing penetrated with the 
chemical should be removed im- 
mediately and laundered before 
re-use. A physician should see all 
cases other than minor burns. 


24. Immediately after contact, 
eyes should be flushed thoroughly 
with water for at least 15 minutes. 
If a physician is not immediately 
available, they should be irri- 
gated for an additional 15 minutes. 
A physician should be consulted, 
preferably an eye specialist. Oils 
and ointments should not be used 
in the eyes unless prescribed by 
a physician. 


Toxicity 
25. The hydrolysis of anhydrous 


aluminum chloride causes nausea, 
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vomiting, and purging if this acid 
salt is ingested in large quantities 
In small quantities, it acts as an 
astringent, especially on the skin 


26. The toxicity of anhydrous 
aluminum chloride is caused by 
the hydrochloric acid. The acid 
neutralizes the alkalinity of the 
tissues and causes death as a re- 
sult of edema or spasm of the 
larynx and inflammation of the 
upper respiratory system. Con- 
tinual, prolonged exposure to low 
concentrations of the fumes re- 
sults in tooth decay. Chronic acid 
burns of the skin result from con- 
tinual contact. 


Allowable Concentrations 


27. Maximum allowable con- 
centration of hydrochloric acid is 
5 ppm for an eight-hour day. Con- 
centrations of 0.13 per cent to 
0.20 per cent hydrochloric acid 
are lethal to human beings in ex- 
posures of a few minutes. 


Waste Disposal 
28. Where 
num chloride is to be disposed of, 


anhydrous _ alumi- 
the floor should be made of acid- 
resisting brick. The sewer system 
should be made of tile pipe. All 
joints should be sealed with acid- 
resisting cement or its equivalent 
An ample supply of water should 
be available to wash the floor and 
flush the sewer. 


29. Small quantities of the ma- 
terial can be washed away with 
large amounts of water. 
quantities may be dumped in a 
barricaded area and allowed to 
weather away. 


Larger 
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Litter Display Helps 
Plant Clean-up Program 


CLEANLINESS is as essential to a 
plant as it is to a large city. Here’s 
an idea from New York City’s 
Sanitation Department that can 
be successfully translated into 
plant terms. 

As part of the anti-litter drive, 
the city set up a giant litter bas- 
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ket in the middle of busy Times 
Square. Every day this oversized 
basket was filled with trash that 
missed the mark and landed on 
the square. Accompanying plac- 
ards informed New Yorkers how 
bad their aim was. 

A similar promotion in a plant 





is easy to organize and inexpen- 
sive in terms of results. In a 
heavy traffic area, set up an over- 
sized basket patterned after an 
expanded metal refuse basket, the 
type that permits visibility. Fill 
it each night with the day’s floor 
litter and leave it on display the 
following day. Signs encourage 
employees to keep the display 
basket Company house 
organs can be employed in the 
“clean-up” program too. 

If this promotion is to be suc- 
cessful, many strategically placed 
refuse containers should be lo- 
cated throughout the plant. 
(Photos by Wheeling Corrugating 
Co.) 


empty. 


walked into her 
daughter’s home and said hello to 
the parakeet, who responded with 
a wolf-whistle. 


A woman 


Pleased at this tribute, she con- 
tinued to the back of the house 
and reported what had happened. 

Her five-year-old grandson 
looked her over thoughtfully and 
then offered as helpful an expla- 
nation as he could muster. “That 
bird,” he confided, “is confused.” 
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Put your finger on 


GREATER EYE SAFETY 


oo, 
SIGHT SAVERS keep 


safety glasses clean and safe 


A wide awake eye safety program requires more than safety glasses... 
it also calls for a really convenient way to clean them and thus assure 
their proper use. That's the SIGHT SAVERS way ... most practical and 
efficient method ever developed to keep glasses sparkling clean. Chances 
are many of the people in your plant are already sold on SIGHT SAVERS 

. they're bought and used regularly by millions of glasses wearers. 











SIGHT SAVERS contain enough of silicones to do their job quickly, con- 
veniently, economically ... no messy fluids. That’s why they're ideal in 
plants... just snap the lever on a SIGHT SAVERS CLEANING STATION 
and it delivers one large 3 x 7” tissue . . . ready-to-use. 


SIGHT SAVERS CLEANING STATIONS ARE FREE ... a $2.50 


value with your purchase of Sight Savers tissues. So, install plenty of 


p your 
eses CLEAN 


K 
GLA 


them ... at convenient points throughout your plant, offices and wash 
j rooms. Available in safety green, black or white. They're compact, 
3/2 x 8” over-all . . . easy-to-install, adhesive or mechanical mounting 


. easy-to-maintain, simply insert SIGHT SAVERS Refill Packets, 800 
tissues each, as needed. 


ES (oe eee personal wee Give the green light to greater eye safety. Put SIGHT SAVERS 
PAK containing 200 large Sight within easy reach of everyone in your plant. Install SIGHT SAVERS 
ee saetn gegen CLEANING STATIONS .. . distributed through leading Safety Supply 
Write today for your FREE SIGHT Houses everywhere. In Canada, distributed by Safety Supply Manu- 
SAVERS DISPENSER-PAK! facturing Company, Toronto. 


first in Silicones 





DOW CORNING 
MIDLAND 


CORPORATION 
MICHIGAN 





DOW CORNING SILICONES LTD. 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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CONGRESS QUOTES 











Practical thoughts from sessions of the 44th National Safety Congress 


Accidents or Injuries? I Public Health progra to t ll bodil funct due to 


It’s time to quit ambulance nome safety The depart nent ine t the circulate y systen 
chasing” in the accident prever iggested course for baby-sitte: Treatment for shock should bx 
tion field There h * - been used in widely separated ive! immediatel following ; 

. as e€ 
correct emphasis 01 aces in the province. It is spor accidental injury without waiting 
: 1 by rorjie t oreaniz fe) npoton level 
stead of accidents ed by a variety of organi - ptoms to develop. It’s 
All accidents must be invest to qualify hundreds of gir] ler to prevent shock than to tre 
, Fis Ca mown . re} P 
gated for cause in ord “< om 6 — 4] ; 
nate them. Confusion in terms | One high school used the cours: The degree of shock may be 
both bhovs givla En thi sen sy aria eee hele 
been responsible fo ! people otA DOS and girl In th : thing trom a 1G TOF last 
“1 ; { 2 aOcir inne Y 17 y wt 4 f 
investigating only . , , whil. Ol Regina alone 200 girl are miva no! ne ft evere fo1 
thinking they’re investigating a i waiting list for fall classe hich may result in death 


cidents. If we stop the accident he department looks upon i 7 Frances Colwell, R. N 

we will automatically eliminate irse also as giving elemental e} e, Eastern Airline 

the injuries. ining in child care to future (Occupational Health N 
—George W. Harp: issociate i siadeonen ; 

professor of mochar <a ; sa viTSs L jrnn Hamilton He rift 


¢ Minoie. (P ile Biles MR et nic Dangerous to Children 


ing, University « 
and Paper) 


De partme t of Public Hea l A | 1! ] the 
(Home) irce of child poi ung in Cl 
Punishment Overrated ; 
Automatic Result 7 
You can lead a man to safet i ormation trom other pi 
but you can’t make h wallow \ safety program needs not {f the nation bears out the Ch 
it. st “a boss” but “the bi cago experience that 16 to 20 pe 
~ . . \ "i Can ' aeking | r? nt t ld y ? no } 
Strict enforcement I ifety Management backing of a pro ee . child poist ns is ¢ 
; y yr trick y=} fest _ ; nir ; , . 
rules with disciplinary  actio1 gram for truck fleet safety mus aspIrl he practice of flavorin 
where required was the ethod inqualified and complete. O1 aspirin and other medicine 


] 
1ué 


first used to minimize accident the other hand, the safety depart taste like candy could be strong] 

when workers failed to lock out ent must accept responsibilit licized 

power circuits during cleanings ior seeing that management ha Such frequency of aspirin poi 

operations. he facts before it. This in oning alone would justify settir 
This approach has now beer cludes the economic factors of ip pr n control centers in ever) 


supplemented by an educational costs and production saving city. Re nendations to parent 
effort. A demonstration pane] is With a safety program on this physicians and manufacture 


used to show employees the risks Dasl I am convinced that all could | established concerning 


and results of failure to compl; those good things resulting fron the administration and storage 
with safety instruction 1 safe operation such as bette the home of drugs such as aspiri 


If our experience meal an\ ervice, fewer injuries and more Aspirin is one of the drugs, bot] 


; "i h] . ane oo ' 
thing, I think we may conclude ivorable public opinion will fall internal (pain kille: sedative 
that all of us are prone t vel to line as an automatic result laxatives and cough medicines) 


rate the significance of discipli V. R. Jensen, vice-president and external (chiefly liniment 
nary action in preventing injury Consolidated Freig|! 

—Walter M. Pahne r aqene 1 Inc (Commercial Veh cle) per cent ol Chicago child polso! 

supervisor of safety. Nati ] ings 

Tube Div.. U. S. Steel C Treat for Shock 

(Metals) A compound bone fracture isn’t ing agents are next with about 19 

likely to kill a person but the per cen This group include 

Training for Baby Sitters hock might bleach disinfectants, furniture 


Baby sitting seems to be ray d Traumatic shock is mainly the and floo1 polish lye and cleaning 


itways and anti eptics) which cause 50 


Cleaning, polishing and sanitiz 


1 


ly approaching professional status result of accidental injur ich compound 
A course in baby sitting is part evere burns, hemorrhage 01 Pesticides rank next with about 
of the Saskatchewan Department tures. It is a depressed state 10 per cent. Petroleum distillate 
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Whatever your needs, Macwhyte makes the sling, wire 
rope, or assembly for your equipment. Here, two 
ATLAS Assembly E-2, Round-Braided Slings handle 
cargo. These balanced braided slings have an excellent 
reputation for safe, fast, easy handling. 











es Se * oe J at 
lal. . a SS Uitie 


These wire rope products 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


The ability of wire rope to serve you relies on the 
quality you buy and the selection of the proper 
material. 

Because Macwhyte Company has a wide selection 
of quality products, you can be sure the sling, wire 
rope, or wire rope assembly you buy meets the needs 
and service conditions of your equipment, and is 
designed to give outstanding service at low oper- 
ating cost. 

Your Macwhyte distributor will give you prices, 
literature, and catalogs, and cansupply you promptly 
with standard or custom wire rope;cable assémblies, 
slings, aircraft cable, tie-rods, and swaged fittings. 


KA ACWHAY TE 


WIRE ROPE -SLINGS:- WIRE ROPE ASSEMBLIES 





Macwhyte Company, 2902 Fourteenth Avenue, Kenosha, Wis. 


Manufacturers of: Internally Lubricated PREformed Wire Rope, Braided Wire 
Rope Slings, Aircraft Cables and Assemblies, Monel Metal, Stainless Steel 
Wire Rope, and Wire Rope Assemblies. Special catalogs available. 


New York 4, 35 Water St 
Pittsburgh 19, 704 Second Ave 
Chicago 6, 228 So. DesPlaines St. 
Detroit 3, 75 Oakman Boulevard 
St. Paul 14, 2356 Hampden Ave 
Ft. Worth 1, P.O. Box 605 
Portland 9, 1603 N. W. 14th Ave 
Seattle 4, 87 Holgate St. 

San Francisco 7, 188 King St. 
Los Angeles 21, 2035 Sacramento 





Distributors conveniently located throughout the United States. 


ee” 





BRAIDED SLINGS. Hundreds of 
custom and standard designs in 
Round-Braided, Flat-Braided, 
Single-Part and Grommet slings 
are supplied for almost any ma- 
terial handling need. Catalog S-8 
gives complete information. 
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WIRE ROPE ASSEMBLIES. 
Macwhyte Safe-Lock Wire Rope 
Assemblies are made to order in 
length, strength, and flexibility 
desired. Terminals are permanent- 


| ly attached to one or both ends. A 


wide selection of fittings are made 
in strengths from 500 to 85,000 
Ibs. and up. Request Catalog 5601. 


WIRE ROPE. There are a thousand 
and one sizes and types of Inter- 
nally Lubricated Macwhyte wire 
rope to give you the right rope for 
any equipment need. Catalog G-16 
lists all wire rope classifications and 
sizes, as well as general information 
on use and handling. wosasw 


Know Where to Find 
ANY Information Desired on 
All Phases of 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION 
and 
FIRE CONTROL! 


AS NEW AS THE ATOMIC AGE! 


ONLY SERVICE 
OF ITS KIND! 


Here's a NEW Information 
Service consisting of a Fire and 
Accident Loss Control ‘‘Index & 
Directory"’ of more than 50,000 
references which will enable you 
to quickly and easily locate the 
source of virtually ANY infor- 
mation desired on ALL phases 
of Accident Prevention and Fire 
Control. 


48" 


Nou Huaililile ON A 10-DAY 
FREE EXAMINATION BASIS! 


SEND COUPON BELOW OR REQUEST A COPY ON 
YOUR FIRM'S LETTERHEAD! 


LOSS CONTROL ASSOCIATES 
629 Oakmont Drive, Plattsmouth, Nebr. 


Gentlemen: 

Enter my order for______subscriptions to the ‘Fire & Accident 
Control Information Service"’ on a 10-DAY FREE EXAMINATION 
BASIS. If | am not satisfied with the book | may return it in 10 
days without obligation. | understand | am to receive supple- 
ments semi-annually and be billed at the rate of $17.50 per year 


i 

i ao 

COMPANY____ 

STREET . — 
a SS 





QD: ) ER 4s : 
iRixt me Ws OY ijt 


629 OAKMONT DRIVE PLATTSMOUTH, NEBRASKA 


principally fuel oil, kerosene and 
lighter fluid, account for 9 per 
cent. Turpentine, with 4 per cent, 
and cosmetics, 2 per cent, are the 
next most important causes. 
Chicago’s pioneering poison con- 
trol center was followed by adop- 
tion of the plan in 14 cities within 
one year. Nine others are getting 
underway 
The problem of accidental poi- 
soning is definitely a public health 
problem of such magnitude that 
the present system, which is a step 
in the right direction, provides in- 
adequate facilities and service to 
vast areas. Without too much dif- 
ficulty statewide programs could 
be set up utilizing the local medi- 
cal health officer as the key figure. 
Carelessness and lack of infor- 
on the part of parents, 
ns and manufacturers of 
gs and common household sub- 
have produced the prob- 
f accidental poisoning in 
od. It is imperative that 
of us do everything possible 
ntrol this preventable prob- 
supplying a means of ade- 
juate emergency care and a well- 
planned educational program. 
Dr. J. R. Christian, associate 
professor of pediatrics, Loy- 
ola’s Stritch School of Medi- 
cine. (Home) 


Substitute for War 
Appeal Needed 

It’s too bad we can’t keep some 
of the good parts of war. 

During World War II, conserva- 
tion of manpower was the domi- 
nating theme. Excellent results 
were obtained through the appeal 
to people's sense of doing their 
bit 

It is unfortunate that we neg- 
lected to substitute a theme after 
the war that would have kept this 
manpower conservation in effect. 
A conservation of manpower for 
peace theme that would have been 
effective in reducing the appalling 
loss we face today in manpower 
and dollars 

F. A. Mechling, executive 
vice-president, A. L. Mech- 
ling Barge Lines, Inc. (Ma- 


rine ) 


Professional Training 
Establishment of college courses 
leading to professional degrees in 


safety engineering are needed for 
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FOR 
~ DAY-LONG 
FOOT COMFORT 
ik 


‘JOB-TESTED 
WUL-CORK 


MR. HOSEA ROWELL, employee of the Ford Motor 
Company, says, “I’ve just bought another pair of 
shoes with Vul-Cork Micro-Cell Neoprene soles. 
I have learned from experience that no other sole 
can give me such all-day comfort and still stand 
up against greases and oils.”’ 


A Ford employee for 31 years, Mr. Rowell is presently employed as 
a Quality Control Inspector at Ford’s Cleveland Engine Plant #1. 


Vul-Cork Sole Division, Cambridge Rubber Co., Taneytown, Md., makers of Vul-Cork 


RK & VULCORK NEOPRENE * 


so light, so flexible, so resilient . . . you can roll them up right in the palm of your hand. 
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Mr. Rowell’s Iron Age safety oxford uses 
Vul-Cork’s Micro-Cell Neoprene sole, a_ sole 
designed specifically for use wherever there are 
greases, oils or chemicals underfoot. It combines 
resistance to oil with an extremely high degree of 
flexibility, without sacrifice of the safety factor. 


Acco Registered 








Shaped Section 
Master Link 
Holds its form 
under loads up 
to 18% greater. 
















Accoloy X-Weld 
125 Chain 


Welds as strong 
or stronger than 
alloy material. 
Welded area 
2 Vs times conven- 
tional size area. 










* Trade Mark Registered 


———————$ 


New X-weld Chain— 





New Master Link "ACCO ieee 
a MEANS 


® The best has been made even better! acco 

Registered Sling Chains, recognized everywhere 
as the finest sling chains on the market, have now 
been made still stronger and safer by incorporat- 
ing ACCO’s great new Accoloy X-weld 125 chain 
and Acco’s new Shaped Section Master Link 

The Accoloy X-weld 125 chain is non-kinking 
Each link has an oversize welded area with welds 
of full alloy strength. This means extra rugged- 
ness and longer service life. The new Shaped 
Section Master Link weighs no more, but it with- | 
stands deformation under loads up to 18% greater 
than a conventional round section can 

Next time you buy sling chains, get acco Reg- 
istered Sling Chains— they are better than ever!  .«<«* 


For full details, call your acco Registered Distribu- = Ss 


tor—or write our nearest District Office. 
—° American Chain Division 
~ AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
York, Pa., Atlanta, aiid Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Houston, 


Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn 


The best material 


~n 


Unit safety factor (on bodies 
rings. links, hooks 


w 


Proof test of complete sling 
to twice the working 
load limit 


oe 


Actual field service test 
of each design 


- 


Metal identification ring 
on each sling 


o 


Signed Registry Certificate 


with each sling 


fi, 
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Accident 


prevention would be more suc- 


progress in the field 


cessful if it were recognized and 
practised as a profession 

The study of 
knowledge of human engineering, 
supervision, psychology and phil- 
osophy. An over-all knowledge of 
such fields as business administra 


Safety requires 


tion, training methods, publicity, 
and public speaking is also neces- 
sary 
There is no course designed 
specifically for this field today 
Educators and practising “acci 
dent preventionists” should get 
together and develop the neces- 
sary courses and subjects 
H. W. Heinrich 
Uniform Boiler & Pressure 
Vessel Laws Society, Inc 
(School and College) 


chairman 


Remote Control 

Where an organization is made 
up of units geographically spread 
out, a system of remote control is 
needed to make a safety program 
effective 

One of the important results of 
a standardized program is that 
employees everywhere are made 
to feel like part of the whole or- 
ganization 

Many of the ideas which have 
been suggested today might be 
called 


sense, it 


“remote control.” In a 
provides control over 
separated operations from a head- 
quarters operation 
J. Lauren Shopen safety di- 
rector, Consumers Coopera- 


(Fertilizer) 


Vital Paper Work 


Do you ever get annoyed be- 


tive Assn 


cause the nurse is busy filling out 


records while you're waiting to 
have youl aches and 


treated? 
Well, if it were not for record- 


palns 


keeping, nursing science wouldn’t 
be where it is today 

A patient’s hospital chart helps 
the doctor diagnose and prescribe 
treatment. Over a period of time, 
records like this helped in the 
evolution of precise knowledge of 
symptoms 

Radium poisoning came to light 
because of records kept on work- 
ers who painted radium dials on 
watches 

The world would probably be 
in the dark if it were not for rec- 
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rd History, literature, music, 
nedicine and nursing, if you like, 
night never have been 
Vrs. Ida C. Ayers. Industrial 
Relations De partment, Col 
| & Aikman Corp (Tex- 


Not a Jungle 
Machines can’t think, and they 


won't jump on you like a jungle 


Here are seven basic rules for 


machine tool safety 


1. Utilize mechanical safeguards 
Take care of hand tool 
Wear prope! clothir 
4. Use personal protective equipment 
) M tain good nou ekeeping 


ound machine 


id horseplay 
A machine shop is not a jungle 
which you endanger your life 
by merely entering and becoming 
exposed to massive metal animals. 
It is a place where accidents may 
occur if common sense, good judg- 
nent, training, and supervision 

are not exercised 
William A Isaacson, safety 
supervisor, Chrysler Corp. 

(Auto and Machine Shop) 


A Sea-Going School 


Sailors now attend a sea-going 
school to learn lifeboat handling. 
The school is conducted aboard 
the SS Lurline during the ship’s 
stay in Honolulu. Members of the 
crew and ship’s officers spend sev- 
eral hours going through a prac- 
tical demonstration in boat han- 
dling under the auspices of the 
U.S. Coast Guard 
During voyages, classes to pre- 
pare men tor written examina- 
tions are conducted. Men success- 
fully completing the course are 
awarded Coast Guard Lifeboat 
Certificates. This school material- 
ly inereases the vessel’s safety 
factor, since the number of life- 
boatmen is generally double that 
required by law 
Since this program was first 
started in late 1954, more than 
200 crewmen have received certif- 
icates as a result of their partici- 
pation 
Harry E. Avery, safety engi- 
neer, Matson Navigation Co 
(Marine) 
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dry chemical; 
EXTINGUISHERS —“ 
aa 


give you 
finger-tip control ™. 


for FAST, FLAME- 
SMOTHERING ACTION! 


Buffalo Dry Chemical Extinguishers with 
instant, finger-tip control assure faster 
action agoinst all flammable liquid and 
electrical fires! You get extra protection 
too, because a specially designed dif- 
fuser spreads a flat, dense blanket of 
flame-smothering chemical powder. in a 
60° are that produces 1100 times its 
volume on contact with the flames .. . 
enveloping and extinguishing the flames 
in seconds! This heat-shielding blanket 
allows the operator to get closer to the 
flames for more effective extinguishing. 

Lightweight, Stainless Steel Buffalo Dry 
Chemical Extinguishers are available in 
10, 20 and 30 Ib. cartridge operated 
models, and 5 Ib. stored pressure model 
They are Underwriters’ Laboratories and 
Factory Mutual approved. 


BUFFALO FIRE APPLIANCE 


CORPORATION 
DAYTON 1, OHIO 
ESTABLISHED 1895 


oe 






ORDER BUFFALO 
FIRE PROTECTION FROM YOUR 
NDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTOR TODAY! 


he's listed in the yellow pages 


the right extinguisher for every 
fire hazard . . . plus a complete 
line of brass goods and hose 
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By A. M. Baltzer and Robert D. Currie 


Small Business Program Staff, National Safety Council 


The 1956 Association Award Story 


Volumes and volumes! Statis- 
tics, promotional material, tech- 
nical material, handbooks, manu- 
als, minutes of meetings, surveys, 
bulletins, newsletters, newspaper 
clippings, photographs, 
contests, speeches, summaries 

We were knee deep in the stuff! 
All this came from 21 association 
award entries—each doing an ex- 
cellent job in helping their mem- 
bers prevent work accidents 


posters 





Award Judging 


After the Small Business and 
Association’s staff screened every 
piece of this material, it was given 
to the Committee of Judges to de- 
termine which associations merit 
the Award this year. The judges’ 
decision to tighten up on old un- 
changed activities or previous As- 
sociation Award winners gave as- 
sociations with new programs a 
chance to compete with the vet- 
eran safety groups. 


Award Presentation 


This year 13 associations re- 
ceived the NSC Association 








Award. The 
made at the Association Award 


presentation Was 


Luncheon during the National 
Safety Congress by David L. Arm, 
manager, Industrial Department, 
NSC 

Ivan LeGore presided at the ses- 
sion and Newell Johnson, general 
manager, National Association 
~ Mutual Casualty Companies, 
and chairman of the Commit- 





Gypsum Association 


Portland Cement Association 





NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
ASSOCIATION AWARD WINNERS — 1956 


British Columbia Lumber Manufacturers Association 
Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc. 
Education Council of the Graphic Arts Industry, Inc. 


Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel Inc. 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Association 

Mississippi Manufacturers Association 

National Tool & Die Manufacturers Association 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association 


Trumbull County Manufacturers Association 
Western Oil & Gas Association 
Wisconsin Canners Association 








tee of Judges, spoke on behalf of 
the judges on the excellence of 
the work that the associations are 
doing in preventing accidents 
The luncheon program included 
the official premie! showing of the 
Council’s new film for small busi- 
ness, Safety Doesn't Happen, in- 
troduced by H. F 


Reinhard, sec- 


retary International Acetylene 
Association and nember of ou 
Small Business Committee 


Reaching Small Firms 


Does associations safety activity 
prevent accidents in small firms? 
Perhaps not alone—but it surely 
helps Let’s have a look 

The associations which submit- 
ted entries represent more than 
20,000 firms employing 2 million 
persons. Of these firms, 15,000 
employ fewer than 100 persons 
That’s reaching small business! 

The Association Award win- 
ners reported injury rate reduc- 
tions which averaged 26 per cent 


That’s 


small 


for the past five years 
preventing accidents in 


business 


Thank You, Judges 

The Council’s Association 
Award Committee of Judges in- 
cluded 

Newell R. Johnson (chairman), 
National Association of Mutual 
Casualty Companies 

William B. Barton, Chamber of 
Commerce of the U. S. 

Thomas M 
Association of Manufacturers. 

teuel W. Elton, American So- 
ciety of Association Executives. 

Jay Judkins, U. S. Department 
of Commerce. 

John Seeton, 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


3rennan, National 


Pennsylvania 
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Here’s your ‘‘Task Force’”’ 
for any type of fire 


etc.), or Class B (flammable liquids). That includes 
personnel protection, too, because safety for the men 
who use them is an essential factor in all Rockwood 
fire fighting products. 

Rockwood’s long, practical experience and constant re- 
search bring you not only new efficiency but new economy 
in fire-fighting methods and equipment. It will pay you 
to learn more about these and many other Rockwood 
products. Mail the coupon today for complete informa- 
tion on Rockwood’s specialized fire-fighting products. 


Complete team of Rockwood portable 
products combines speed, versatility 
and economy 


Separately, each of these Rockwood products has its 
own particular advantages for fighting various types of 
fires. Together, they make a mobile, multi-purpose task 
force that delivers a whale of a lot of protection against 
any type of fire, whether it’s Class A (wood, paper, rags, 


FOAM and '‘Wet" Eductor 
with the new FW Meter- 
ing-Check Valve. Intro- 
duces Rockwood FOAM 
or “Wet” into hose 
lines, automatically 
proportioning correct 










amount of FOAM and 
“Wet" to water. Also 
usable wherever one 
liquid is fed into another 
on a fixed percentage 
basis. 





Type $G-60 Nozzle. A truc 
all-purpose nozzle that 
fights fire 5 ways. It dis- 
charges high velocity 
WaterFOG, low velocity 
WaterFOG (with appli- 
cator), FogFOAM, solid 
stream of water or solid 
stream of FOAM. 














Rockwood Double Strength FOAM. Puts out 
fires in flammable liquids, and in ordinary 
combustibles, quicker, at lower cost. Three 





“Rockwood WET. One part WET mixed 
with 99 parts water increases water's 
penetration and extinguishing action. 


Bayonet Piercing 
Appliceter. Has a 
hardened steel cut- 
ting tool attached 
to tip, enabling 
operator to pierce 
through partitions, 
into interiors, etc. 
Discharges low 


*Leng Extension 
Appliceter. Dis- 
charges low velocity 
WaterFOG in an 
umbrella pattern, 
smothering fire 
without causing tur- 
bulence to flam- 
mables. Excellent 


parts FOAM and 97 parts water create a Gives quickest results against deep velocity WaterFOG personnel protec- 





























tremendous heat-resistant blanket. Flows seated fires. Saves time, water, or FogFOAM. tion is another 
freely at 15°F. manpower, advantage. 
; ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 
| Portable Fire Protection Division 
' 
FF Extension Unit. Shown with Type SG-60 ; 1566 Harlow Street t= 
Nozzle. Discharges Rockwood FOAM in a 1 Worcester 5, Mass. 
solid stream or as FogFOAM. Wide angle ' Please send me your illustrated booklet 
- - . ; \ 
ee ; on Rockwood fire-fighting products. 
1 
! 
*NOTE: The products shown here have all been Tested and Listed by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Ine. 1 Name 
| Title ; = 
' 
ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY (| °O7“’ 
a uate 
. ! 2 
Engineers Water ... to Cut Fire Losses ' City = 
© iss cate ED eecienenintmnn 
‘ 
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AROUND THE COMPASS 








Administrators Group Formed 

Meeting in Providence, R. L., 
September 21, staff members from 
seven New England safety cour 
cils voted to form an organizatior 
to be known as the New England 
Safety Council Administrators 
Charles Shields, executive direc- 
tor of the Rhode Island Council 
on Highway Safety, was appoint 
ed temporary chairman 

Primary objectives of the new 
organization are to develop close 
working relationships between lo 
cal safety councils in the New 
England states, to exchange ideas, 
discuss problems of common in- 
terests, to provide technical as 
sistance in the organization of 
citizen safety organizations, and 
conference 

] 


to sponsor regional 


for the volunteer leaders of local 
safety councils. 
Membership in the new organ- 









NOVEMBER 24 is the big day at Berkel 


game. Participating in the parade again 


of Oakland. Shown is 1955’s Green Cros 


50 


py AAT Means 2 pqs byas\ 
HGS VE ay ee 0 


ACTIVITIES ° 


PROGRAMS ®* 


EVENTS 


By George W. Harris 


Field Service Department, NSC 


1 


ation will be open to all stafl 
nembers of New England safety 
councils affiliated with NSC. The 
sroup will hold quarterly meet 
rotate meeting 


W hich 


is and will 
cities in 


laces among 


ember councils are located 


Noise in Buildings 

“Noise in Buildings” will be the 
theme of the third annual West 
Coast 
held November 
Angeles 

General Chairman Paul S. Ven 
eklasen, of the Western Electro- 
Accoustic Laboratories, has an- 


Noise Symposium to be 
12-13 in Los 


nounced that the two-day pro 


gram will include participants 
from all parts of the nation. Dele 
gates are expected to attend from 
11 western states 

Mr. Veneklasen announced the 
dates for the Symposium 


chosen to coincide with the Na- 


were 






’ 
7 


CALIFORN, 


1 Hage 
25g * 







2 Sky; 
ye 


YOUR SCORE 


j, BEGINS WHEN YOU 
LEAVE THE GAME 


mt 


the day of the California-Stanford 
be the Easthav Chapter NSC 
















tional Meeting of the Accoustical 
Society of America to be held 


Lo Angeles November 15-17 
The Symposium i being coordi 
nated D\ the Greate Le ~ Angele 


Chapter NSC 
Sioux City Scene of 
Industrial Safety Clinic 

On September 27th, Sioux City 
Iowa, held a Regional Industrial 
Safety Clinic, sponsored by the 
Sioux City Chamber of Com 
merce, the Sioux City Safety 
Council, the Industrial Safety As- 
sociation of lowa (Iowa Manufac 
turers Association) and the Adult 
Education Center of Sioux City 
Public Schools Subjects covered 
were “Four Approaches to Acci- 
dent Prevention,’ “Off -the- Job 
Safety “Industrial Relations 
and “Foreman’s Safety Value.” 


Ohio State Conference 
Cleveland acted as host again 
for the 18th Annual Ohio State 
Safety Conference and Exhibit 
which was held September 18-20 
Its sections covered all phases 
of public and occupational safety 
promotion. Small subject sessions 
dealt with particular occupations 
or situations, and as in forme! 
years, the exhibitors displayed the 
latest developments in safety de- 


vices and appliances 


Local Councils Aid 
Home Safety Inventory 

To date 53 safety councils have 
accepted the request of the Home 
Safety Division, NSC, to serve as 
local inventory centers for home 
safety activities. 

The inventory is a systematic 
collection of reports of home safe- 
ty activities currently being con 
ducted. It is an attempt to find out 
“who is doing what” to promote 
home safety. The 1956 data col- 
lected will be used as a basis for 


planning a more coordinated pro- 
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) in forcts To Bring Vou 


REGUS pat OFF 


AN OUTSTANDING NEW sarery SHOE VALUE 


Storm T-ooper 


STEEL TOE SAFETY SHOE 


i An 


VJ 


Upper Leather 


PROCESSED WITH 


DuPont Quilon 


chrome complex 


lo withstand 
hard wear 
and give you 
more comfort 


outside heel 


C—6-13 E—6-13 
D—6-13 EEE—6-13 





Here’s a sturdy new Iron Age safety work shoe with a whole The Iron Age “Storm Trooper” features a Bearfoot Neoprene 
host of features Crepe Safetred sole and heel. There is no outside heel to 
The upper leather is treated with DuPont's revolutionary catch and trip the wearer. This one-piece sole and heel con- 


Quilon chrome complex. It resists moisture; drys out soft struction distributes the weight more evenly and affords a 
ind flexible even after repeated wetting. The Quilon leather solid arch support. Other custom features are Pacifate vamp 
treatment also prevents shrinking, cracking and hardening lining, leather toe lining, Dacron stitching, a sweat-proof 
on exposure to most strong acids and chemicals. It enables insole and rawhide laces. 

these safety shoes to hold their original shape longer. All this Get full facts on Iron Age No. 676 now. It’s in stock and 
1dds up to more comfort and greater wear. ready for immediate shipment. 


H. CHILDS & CO., INC. 


iron Age pivision 
Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 
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Scott Air-Paks 


Cut Repair and Maintenance Costs, 










Right — Old Method. Below — No Waiting 

Blowing air into chemical No Down Time with Scott 
storage tank for 24 hours Air- Pak protection. Man 
before man can safely enters and does the job 


immediately, safely 





enter, 


SAVED 
24 HOURS \ 


on every 


Tank Cleaning Job 


@ Many times an old established 
practice is accepted as “The way it 
has always been done”. No attempt 
is made to change it. Blowing air 
into a chemical storage tank from 
12 to 24 hours before permitting a 
man to enter to clean or paint it, is 
a typical example! It’s a slow and 
costly method. How much simpler 
and lower in cost to equip a man 
with a Scott Air-Pak —open the tank 
On and let him go to work Immediately 
Hazardous Jobs — Safely and Quickly! 
Scott Air-Paks Does tank cleaning and painting 
Help Management play a part in your process? Let us 
and Labor tell you more about the Scott 
Breathe Easier Air-Pak Way. 
Write for free booklet “Scott 
Air-Paks Save Money, Man Hours 
and Men for Industry!” 


VISION 
UNLIMITED 


New Scotroramic Face Mask 
now available for all Scott 
equipment, (standard on 

most models), and for 
replacement on your 
present breathing 
apparatus 

















SAFETY EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


SCOTT AVIATION CORP. 


211 ERIE STREET LANCASTER, N. Y. 


Canada: Safety Supply Co., Toronto — Branches in principal cities 
Export: Southern Oxygen Co., 15 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y 
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| 


gram of home safety education 


and training. 


In Memoriam 

Names of the first 500 persons 
who died in Wisconsin traffic ac- 
cidents in 1956 were published re- 
cently in the Milwaukee Sentinel. 
The names and a brief boxed edi- 
torial spanned two full pages of 
the newspaper. 


New Manual for Utah JP’s 

A comprehensive manual for 
justices of the peace has been pre- 
pared under the sponsorship of 
the University of Utah by Brigitte 
M. Bodenheimer, 
Utah Bar. 

This publication developed from 
traffic court conferences sponsored 


member of the 


by the traffic courts committee of 
the Utah Safety Council. In the 
manual are found answers to the 
most common problems that con- 
front justices of the peace in Utah. 
Language and style of the manual 
make it very easy to read and 
understand. 


Approve Green Cross 
Emblem Restriction 

Class “A” chapter managers 
have indicated they favor restrict- 
ed use of the Green Cross Em- 
blem. A ballot was mailed June 
25, asking the managers to vote 
on the recommendation of the 
Traffic and Transportation Con- 
ference restricting use of the em- 
blem as outlined by the National 
Safety Council Board of Directors. 
The intention is to insure that the 
Safe Driver Award of the Na- 
tional Safety Council would be 
the only safe driver award bear- 
ing this symbol. 

Of the 66 ballots returned, 45 
favored the recommendation; 21 
were opposed. 

The recommendation of the 
Traffic and Transportation Confer- 
ence, along with the result of the 
ballot of local safety organizations, 
was scheduled for consideration at 
the October meeting of the Na- 
tional Safety Council Board of 
Directors. 


Driver Improvement School 
The Chicago Municipal Court’s 
new Driver Improvement School 
for traffic law violators will open 
soon. A final “dry run” for the 
seven instructors to the school 


from the Traffic Division and Park 
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District conducted August 
14-16 

Violators who lack knowledge 
of traffic laws may be sent to the 
school by traffic court judges. 
They must complete the course 
and pass an examination. 

A committee of four from the 
seventh district of the Illinois 
Federation of Women’s Clubs at- 
tended the course and gave a final 
of the curriculum. The 
committee was selected from 25 
women who assisted with earlier 
sessions. They were 
chosen from 400 members who 
volunteered to test the planned 
course during the group’s conven- 
tion April 18. 


was 


critique 


practice 


Radiation Detector 
Uses Transistors 





LATEST WoRD in radiation detec- 
tion instruments is displayed here 
by Ray Massey, a General Electric 
radiation monitor at the Hanford 
atomic plant near Richland, Wash. 


At left is a transistorized 
alpha radiation detection instru- 
developed at Hanford by 
G-E instrument engineers. 

The new survey meter is small- 
er, lighter, more rugged and not 
as sensitive to temperature and 
humidity changes as the vacuum 
tube type instrument shown at 
right. Tests also have proved that 
instruments which contain these 
tiny transistors in place of large 
vacuum tubes have a battery life 


new 


ment 


many times greater than the 
vacuum tube devices 
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Driver, John J. Palazzola receiving his Hamilton from Robert W. Corcoran 


... for 15 years 
UNITED PARCEL SERVICE has awarded 
safe drivers a Hamilton 
... America’s Most Awarded Watch 


Unitep Parcet Service is the largest and most famous in its field, operat- 

ing in 1§ major metropolitan centers. Included in its 1 employees are 

the safety-conscious deliverymen who drive the 6,000 delivery vehicles 

hundreds of thousands of miles to deliver millions of packages safely and 

on time. The U. P. S. safe driving record is one of the finest in the nation 
and one in which Hamilton watches play an important part. 

Robert W. Corcoran, Vice President, Manager of U. P. S.’s New York 
plant says: “Because we train our drivers to provide safe, dependable 
service in delivering the goods, we want them to be sure of dependable 
service from their 5-year Safe Driving Award watches. That’s why we 
insist on Hamilton watches—we know they’ll ‘deliver’ too.” 

Yes, U. P. 8. is one of the hundreds of blue-ribbon American companies 
who know that Hami.ton, the blue-ribbon American watch, is the employee 
award which “rewards” the employer most. 

Hamilton watches are awarded by more companies than all other 
makes combined. You can benefit from Hamilton’s vast experience and 
cooperation. You'll find many helpful suggestions in the 28-page booklet 
entitled “How to Get the Most from an Employee Award Program.” 
Just mail this coupon today on your company letterhead. 


Dept. No. N-11 
Presentation Sales Division 
Hamitton Watcu Company 
Lancaster, Penna. 


Please mail me a copy of your booklet, “How to Get the Most from an 
Employee Award Program.” 


My primary interest is in award programs for: 














Service Safety Sales C] 
Name_ ——s Title 
Company 
Addre SS 
City Zone State 
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lodays saler 


Leading shoe manufacturers are now 








to give you safety shoes that 


“Ol ILON” combines with leather fibers to help shoes resist 






perspiration, acids, alkalies... protects against water, scuffing damage 






DUPONT 


© Du Pont supplies “Quilon” only to tanners, does not make leather or shoes. 
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alety shoes 


using leather processed with ““QUILON” 


protect against more hazards 





) know what a few drops of powerful aeids can Quilon” chrome complex. “Quilon” helps safety 

d leather—burn right through it! And you know shoes resist damage from repeated wetting and 

corrosive chemicals can damage new safety drying, from scuffing and scarring, from perspira- 

es ina short time. Here. from leading manu- tion and other harmful effects safety shoes must 

s and distributors. are safety shoes that withstand. Yet. for wearers’ comfort. the leather 

ireased resistance to most acids ... give breathes! That’s why you'll get more for your 

e all-around protection and service. These money when you specify safety shoes processed 

new, safer safety shoes are made of fine leathers with Du Pont “Quilon”. Theyre safer. more 
that have been specially processed with Du Pont prac tical safety shoes. 


HEMICALS DEPARTMENT, WILMINGTON 98, DELAWARE 


PONT DE NEM RS & CO. (INC.), GRASSELLI 


QUILON @ 


cood leather pe rform better 
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Winners of National Safety Council 
Awards for outstanding records 


HREE TYPES of awards are given by the National Safety Council 


to industrial units in recognition of outstanding performance in 


accident prevention: 


1. THE AWARD OF HONOR is available to units whose records, though 
not perfect, meet rigorous standards of excellence. These standards take 
into account the previous experience of the unit as well as the experience 


of the industry in which it operates 


A unit must qualify on both frequency 


rate and severity rate. The Award of Honor is available also to units which 
complete 3,000,000 man-hours without a disabling injury 

2. THE AWARD OF MERIT has similar, but less exacting requirements 
Minimum number of injury-free man-hours needed to qualify is 1,000,000 


3. THE CERTIFICATE OF COMMENDATION is available only for injury- 


free records covering a period of one .o1 
totaling 200,000 to 1,000,000 man-hours 


more full calendar years and 


Details of eligibility requirements may be obtained by writing to 
the Statistics Division, National Safety Council. 


AWARDS OF HONOR 


Celanese Corp. of America, New- 
ark Plant. 

Crucible Steel Corp. of America, 
Midland, Pa., Works. 

Ford Motor Co., Two awards: 
Buffalo Stamping Plant; Dear- 
born, Mich., Tool and Die Plant. 

National Lead Co. of Ohio, North 
Burnaby, B. C., Canada. 

Steams-Rogers Manufacturing 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Western Electric Co., Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., Works. 


AWARDS OF MERIT 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., Works. 
American Can Co., Central Div. 
Laboratory. 

American Smelting & Refining 
Co., Perth Amboy, Plant. 

Bryant Electric Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Canal Zone Government, Two 
awards: Panama Canal Co. 

Celanese Corp. of America, Four 
awards: Bridgewater Plant; Cel- 
river Plant; Ocotlan Plant; 
Summit Laboratories. 

Celotex Corp., Marrero, La., Plant. 

Ford Motor Co., Four awards: At- 
lanta Assembly Plant; Dallas 
Assembly Plant; Long Beach 
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Assembly Plant; Steering Gear 
and Machining Plant. 

Formica Corp., Winton Place 
Plant. 

Hughes Aircraft Co., Tuscon, Ariz 

Glenn L. Martin Co., Denver, 
Colo., Div., Training and Safety 
Section. 

Northern States Power Co., St. 
Paul, Minn., Div.., 

Pennsylvania Electric Co., Saxton 
Generating Station. 

Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc., 
Paul Jones & Co., Inc., Dundalk, 
Md. 

Shell Oil Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
North Burnaby, B. C., Canada. 

Superior Water, Light & Power 
Co., Superior, Wis. 

Trackson Co., Milwaukee. 

Union Carbide Nuclear Co., Oak 
Ridge Gaseous Diffusion Plant. 

Western Electric Co., Point Breeze 
Works, Manufacturing Div. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., Two 
awards: Meter Division, Switch- 
gear Div. 


Urges Added Light 
For Older Workers 
MANY PEOPLE require 
lighting at age 20 than they did 
when they were 17, a General 
Electric official recently told mem- 


more 


bers of the Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society at its 50th annual 
meeting in Boston. 

Presenting a summary of stud- 
ies on the illumination needs of 
workers in the older-age brackets, 
Dr. Sylvester Guth declared that, 
in terms of vision, there is no such 
thing as the average man. 

“In our studies on illumination 
requirements,” he said, “we have 
found, in fact, that most workers 
under any given lighting condi- 
tion are different 
At age 45, many will re- 
quire more light than they did 
when they were 20 or 30 to do the 


from most 


others 


same job efficiently. Some people, 
of course, won’t 

“But, since we are in agreement 
that we need as many workers in 
industry as we can get, it is es- 
sential that we supply at least that 
amount of light that is needed for 
the most demanding worker,” he 
continued. “Working people can’t 
perform efficiently unless they can 
see, and they can’t see unless they 
are given enough light 

“Furthermore, they are not safe 
at their work unless they have 
their in- 
Guth 


enough light to meet 
dividual demands,” Dr. 
added, continuing: 

“T have an awkward ungram- 
matical—but accurate—way of 
saying this: ‘Workers can’t be safe 
if they can’t see the things they 
have to duck out of the way 
from.’ ” 

Increasing lighting levels in in- 
dustrial plants to a point that will 
satisfy the demanding 
worker will not be a detriment to 
workers who require less light to 
do their jobs. 

“Artificial lighting has never 
been able to approach the inten- 
sity of the sun on an average clear 
day,’ he explained, “but prac- 
tically none of us complains about 
the amount of light that nature 
provides.” 


most 
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40 


times faster 
on streptococcus 
pyogenes 


10 
times faster on 
tricophyton 
mentagrophytes 


Laboratory tests prove 
ISODINE ANTISEPTIC 
KILLS GERMS 


up to 


40 TIMES 
FASTER! 


10 


times faster 
on pseudomonas 
aeruginosa 
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New miracle antiseptic... 
A DAVIS EXCLUSIVE 
for D-CARTON FIRST AID! 








lsodine 


ANTISEPTIC 


(Polyvinylpyrrolidone-iodine complex) 


PAINLESS, NON-STAINING 
DETOXIFIED IODINE COMPLEX 





TESTED AND PROVED IN A GREAT NEW YORK HOSPITAL! 


Isodine Antiseptic demonstrated its amazing superiority as 
a germicide and bactericide in actual hospital use for 3 years 


on 3,971 cases. 


Laboratory tests proved it up to 40 times faster and more 
effective on common infectious organisms. The new prod- 
uct is equivalent to 1% available iodine, and provides 
iodine in a form that is non-stinging, non-staining, detoxified 
and non-burning (even when bandaged). Yet, it has shown 
itself far superior in use to tincture of iodine or Lugol’s 
solution and to several mercurials as a bactericide. 


Isodine Antiseptic is available for D-Carton First 
Aid Kits in Swabs and Applicators with an anti- 
freeze additive. Also in one ounce bottles without 


anti-freeze. 





Send for Bulletin No. 328 











The Davis Emergency Equipment Company is 
the exclusive industrial distributor for Isodine 


Antiseptic. 


SAFETY 


DAVIS) DAvis ese: CO, INC. 


DIVISION 55 Halleck Street, Newark 4, N. J. 











The National Safety Council accents the positive—recog- 


nizing what is being done. That’s why it has 24 different 


types of awards, one for almost every safety activity 


By FRED LUBET 


BASIC PRINCIPLE of NS¢ \wards are given ! ertes tl t a preventable accide 
operation is to give ft pub ety recor¢ (no disabli Be e of rigid control the NSC 
licity and emphasis to the positive es) ering an entire cal Safe Driver A enjc ( 
the constructive side of the safet r year, or periods less thar reatest prestigs any awal 
picture. Wherever we fir t, we endar year where cert: total the type F na re nized as 
seek to recognize effort d i n-hours have been reach« Nat Highest Award for P: 
tentions, and progress i cident N perfect records whi e¢ é Safe D Pert 
prevention. There is another side ertain high standards 
to the picture, a dark and s¢ ble for award I brochure and informat 
side ... and it must be discuss¢ order of importance _ the ite Membership Depart 
But we believe the safety move rds in this plan are: Av 
ment is best served bv 1 ' r. Award of Merit. Cert National Fleet Safety Contest. 
to what is being done, rather th: te of Co endation, and Pri . petit ehicle fle 
continually emphasizir hat ent’s Lette: hether truck, b taxi, OF } 
not being done brochure and . U 
This principle—of accentuat e to the Statisti D nat 
the positive—underli NSC pe et 
award program, probably _ th Industrial Section Contests. lan e and type of operat 
Vi the Industrial S« O {wal ire made to entrant 


most comprehensive in existence 
There is an NSC award for pr: e Cou run salet test each a ! th est acc 
tically every type of t n the } ts re ate pé hicle-n 

contributes to accids 
tion. All of them ha the basis ol 
pose: to stimulate eC 
safety by giving the wide 


sible recognition for prais¢ n conte S ( ( 
efforts by individuals and grout ( 1utical Industries, ( ; 
on behalf of accident prevent ( mercial Vehicle, Fertil Mar _ A. Dow Memorial 
Here is a complete run-dov Food, Glass and Cerami eee Ho Leiner ye 

types of NSC awards. Where d Marine, Meat Packins : wih. - = te m Sr ; yi an 
you and your organization fit i Petroleum, Printi and ARP ae = - rs a: ry cia 
the picture? The award Publis! Public Utilities, Puly pn sanlenhe Tt iedtbewiania acetals: a 
is to serve you—to recos é Paper, Rubber, Tanning and y ; bs d ‘ 
efforts on behalf of safet Write Leather Products, Textile, 7 sy ane os ae , ey . 
for information on participat Vood Product : oe a or mer 
the plans which cover ihese contests are open to all a é - os nee me th : 
tivities. ( embers whose pera Peed ad C Rahat 5h Bie’ 

I tne e categorle I a a As raga 

I he N il Safe 


Industrial Safety Records. Ths 
award plan to recognizs 
dustrial safety records opel 
all NSC members It provide Safe Driver Award Plan. National Traffic 
recognition for good safety pe drivers employed by user Safety Award Plan 


OI av« < iB ‘ 
1O! ( 


Statistics Divisi 


formance, encourages progran ‘ lot 
. : e ( l! | ( omplete Vi ! inhi a atior vide progra 
for the reduction of wor] 
| I service are ¢€ I [ reco it lvel 
Frep Luset is Directo: Safe Driver Award i citieS and states tor achievement 
Extension, National Safety ‘| t t 12 months drivin lo page 96 
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Photect Your Copital Inwestimenct. 


goin Fine, 


».-.use spark-resistant Ampco Safety Tools 


in hazardous locations 


Plants, equipment, and inventories cost a lot of money, but human 

With so much at stake, many companies rely on 

Ampco Safety Tools for protection and improved worker morale. 
I } 


life is priceless 


Ampco Safety Tools don’t give off dangerous hot sparks. Yet, 
they are hard enough and strong enough to stand up under practi- 
cal service conditions. Factory Mutual Laboratories and other 
safety authorities approve them for use wherever there are danger- 
ous, inflammable liquids, explosive gases, dusts, or vapors. 


An investment in Ampco Safety Tools pays big dividends in fire 
prevention. So protect your plant and your people — select the 
tools you need from more than 400 different items. Write for our 
new catalog ST 10. 


AMPCO METAL, INC. 
Dept. NS-11, Milwaukee 46, Wisconsin 
West Coast Plant * Burbank, California 


a 
. it's Safety Supply Company, Toronto, Ontario 


R) 


In Canada . 


THE METAL WITHOUT AN EQUAL 
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For tools subject to impact 
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INDUSTRIAL HEALTH 





Abstracts of current literature 


on Occupational Hygiene, Medicine, and Nursing 


\ 


Wisconsin’s Approach 
To Hearing Loss 


“Occupational Hearing Lo VW 
sin’s Approach to the Problen by 
Meyer S. Fox. Industrial Medi 
Surgery, 25:310-316 (July 1956 


THE IDEA THAT Loss of hearing 
can result from exposure to loud 
noise is at least a century old, but 
not much was really heard about 
it until a number of compensation 
cases appeared in the State of 
New York in 1947 and 
thereafter began 
other states. 

Although all of the states now 
have some form of workmen’s 
compensation law, the provisions 
covering loss of hearing vary 
greatly and the interpretations 
vary even more. Most stats 
ford compensation in some forn 
or another for loss of hearing 
caused by a sudden traumatic ir 
cident, but the gradual los 
hearing from long continued ex 
posure to noise which is 
sive, but not sufficiently loud t 
“ause a sudden incident, is much 
less definite. 

Under the original Wisconsi1 
Act total loss of hearing in one 
ear was compensated on the basis 
of 40 weeks total disability and 
160 weeks for total loss in both 
ears. When the Occupational 
ease Act became effective in Wis 
consin deafness in one ear became 
five per cent of permanent total 
disability and in both ears one 
third total dis 
ability. 

Although loss of hearing fron 
occupational disease was sched 
uled in Wisconsin in 1919, no 
claims were made until 1951 when 
approximately 50 
filed. It became 
there were a number of questior 
which it was not possible to ar 


shortly 


appearing ir 


exces 


of permanent 


claims were 


apparent that 


60 


By F. A. Van Atta, 


wer in most instances and for 
which answers were necessary be 
fore reasonable decisions could be 
nade 

After hearing a few cases the 
Industrial Commission decided to 
take careful testimony in one case, 
that of A. Wojcik vs. the Green 
Bay Drop Forge Company, and 
appeal it to the higher courts for 
review and opinion. In this in- 
60-year-old man was 
worke1 


with sufficient exposure to have 


stance a 
chosen. He was a forge 
developed a permanent loss of 
hearing. The Commission 


him an award of compensation 


gave 
vhich was reversed by the Cir 
iit Court and then upheld in the 
Supreme Court of the State of 
Wisc onsin 

While this clarified some of the 
points, the Advisory Committee 
Workmen’s Compensation leg 
tion decided that the law was 
difficult ol entorce 
nent, and productive of expensive 
tigation. It asked the legislature 


incertain 


put the he aring loss compensa 
law on the same basis as was 


1 


already held for non-disabling 
licosis 
This was done as an interim 
measure and two committees of 
the State Medical Society of Wis- 
sin and a second medical com 
ittee appointed by the Wiscon 
Industrial Commission were 
et up to study hearing conserva- 
and the second one to define 
the medical facts important fo 
mpensation 
Upon the recommendation of 
these committees, the legislature 


amendments to the 


passed new 

ipational disease laws setting 
ip a schedule for compensation 
for either partial or total loss of 
hearing and defining the condi 
tions under which claims may be 


filed and the conditions and oper 


ations required to determine loss 


Director, Research Division, NSC 


of hearing for compensation pur- 
poses 

One of the important factors 
which has come out of the studies 
pertaining to this is the high pe 
centage ol applicar ts tor employ- 
ment who have an existing hear- 
ounted to 27 
per cent of applicants at Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany and 40 per cent of appli- 


ing loss This has an 


cants at a drop forge plant 


Diagnostic X-Ray 


Radiation Protection in the Diagnos- 
tic X-Ray Department” by Normar 
Bolker The lt ted States Armed 
Forces Medical Journ 7: 1281-1288 
Sept 1956 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE on 
Radiation Protection has desig 
nated 3 lOr per week ; 
num permissable rat 
age. This is not to be taken as i 
dicating that a dose of 3 101 pel 
week i 
take into account th 


netic damage. So tar as is known 


harmle ince it does not 


genetic damage is directly propo! 
tional to the amount of exposure¢ 
ove! the full reproductive life 


with no threshold 


The committee fee] that mas 
radiation exposure is not yet sul 
ficiently great to justify an at 


tempt to calculate the genetic ef 


fect and to make allowance for it 
The radiologist, however, should 
keep in mind the necessity fo1 
minimizing of radiation damage as 
well a protection ol personnel 
and patients against the immedi- 


ate direct damage produced by 
radiatio1 

This involves discretion on the 
part of the physician in ordering 
examinations of the lower abdo 
men and the pelvis and in pa 
ticular in ordering x-ray exami- 
nations of infants which are al 
most always total body exposure 


It is necessary to consider both 
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rope strength 


Now you can cut wire rope sling costs 
and still get stronger, safer slings with 
JalKlamps, the new special alloy sleeves 
for wire rope splicing 

When hydraulically pressed around the 

the JalKlamp’s non-corrosive alloy 
lly flows into every space between 
ires and between the strands of the 
Result: a neat, permanent, water- 


e that develops the full strength 


JalK p slings and terminals are avail- 
able in all standard wire rope construc- 
tions with diameters from 14” to 2”, 


[They're part of a full line of JalFlex 
Slings and Fittings including all types of 
braided slings and swaged fittings that can 
meet your individual wire rope assembly 
requirements, 

Write for complete information on the 
JalFlex Slings and Fittings today. 
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protection of the patient and pro 
tection of the radiographic person- 
nel, although protection of the pa 
tient will indirectly protect the 
radiographic personnel because of 
the reduction of exposure to sec- 
ondary radiation scattered from 
the patient. 

Protection of the patient in 
radiographic exposure 
mostly to reducing the size of the 
radiation beam to the smallest 
compatible with the purpose of 
the examination, use of lead rub- 
ber drapes to outline the field, 
and use of the maximum practical 
tube-to-patient distance since the 
effective dose varies as the in- 
verse square of the distance 

The fluoroscope is commonly a 
dangerous instrument because of 
the high currents and short dis- 
tances which are ordinarily used 
to increase the brilliance of the 
image. Outputs of 100r per minute 
are not unusual in these units. 

By using a field no greater than 
10 x 10 cm. in area, a screen with 
a speed equal to that of the Pat- 
terson B2, and the tube-to-table- 
top distance of no less than 45 
cm. (18 in.) the total exposure 
can be kept to no more than 3 to 
10 r. for most cases. 


amounts 


After a dark adaptation of 15 


minutes it is possible to operate 
with 3 miliamperes or less and 80 
to 90 kilovolts. Since the x-ray 


output 1s directly related to cu 
rent, it is important to keep the 
lowest possible miliamperage. The 
tube should also be activated for 
the minimum possible time. With 
practice the actual exposure does 
not need to exceed about 2 min- 
utes for an upper gastro-intestinal 
or barium enema examination and 
only very exceptional cases should 
take as long as 5 minutes 

Protection of personnel is some 


what more complicated because of 


the chronic nature of their ex- 
posure. Because of the inverse 
square relationship, the radio- 
graphic room should be of ade- 


A minimum of 12 x 12 
ft. is recommended with the bar- 


quate size 


rier at the control panel at least 
6 ft. from the closest approach of 
the tube. The tube should be ar- 
ranged so the primary beam can- 
not be turned toward the control 
panel. The walls and doors should 
contain at least the equivalent of 
1 mm. lead and should have the 
openings protected. 

The protection afforded by the 


tube casing and by the window 


in the should be 


control panel 
checked by survey meter or film 
badge rather than simply by a 
suming that they are properly 


protective. Personnel should also 


be trained and checked from time 
to time to see that they are prop 
and 


filn 


dosimeters 


erly protecting themselves 


should be monitored with 


badges or ionization 
Irom time to time 
the 


and his aide should always wea 


In fluoroscopy radiologist 


leaded rubber apron and gloves 
stand eithe: 
behind the 
radiologist when fluoroscopy IS ac- 
going on. When the table 
the position the 


protective curtain should be hung 


and the aide should 


behind the barrier o1 


tually 
is in horizontal 
between the table and the radiol- 
ogist and the tube should alway: 


be well centered behind the 
screen 

At the Air Force Hospital at 
Keesler Air Force Base a radia 


tion survey showed that the radi- 


ologist received 6.0 mr. per hour 
during fluoroscopy and the tech 
nician received 2.0 mr. per hour 
behind the control barrier during 
With the photofluor- 
radiation 


radiography 
ographic unit the stray 
behind the control barrier was 
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RELIEVES PAIN 


Cool and soothing, Foille has an 
anesthetic effect on injured nerve 
endings, helps control shock. 


PROTECTS AGAINST 
INFECTION 

Effective cleansing properties and 
antiseptic action work quickly, 
combat most 
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surface bacteria. 





AIDS HEALING 


Foille forms a soft pliable film, 
giving injured tissues a chance 


to heal quickly; reduces scarring. 


aa 
INSTANT AND RAPID 


APPLICATION 
Aerosol spray technique permits 
instant application to any size 
injury, any place on body. No 
applicators or swabs necessary. 


M-S-A FOILLE BURN KIT 


Contains four 10-0z. Foille Aero- 
sol Sprays, complete assortment 
of Type D First Aid dressings. 
All-Weather case. Easy to use. 
Write for complete details. 
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mr. per hour but in the hallway 
adjacent it was 30 mr. per hour in 
ront of the tube and 15 mr. per 
hour behind the tubs 

At the 100 kilovolt 100 miliam- 
pere cystocopic outfit the stray ra- 
diation behind the control barrier 
was 5 mr. per hour but with the 
door open in the hallway it was 
oo Mr. per hour 


A Drink After Work 


Anti-skinning Compound Causes 
Reaction’ If.” The Amer 
Aucust 1956, p. 50 


can Pressman, 


started with 
a complaint by 64 printing plant 


THIS INVESTIGATION 


workers that they developed un- 
pleasant reactions when they 
drank even a small amount of 


alcoholic beverages after working 
in the plant. It was noticeable that 
all of the individuals who com- 
worked in the 


floo1 pressroom 1n 


plained second 
a three-story 
plant and that the reaction was 
similar to that seen in people un 
der treatment with Antabuse for 
chronic alcoholism 

Questioning of the men in this 
area indicated that the reactions 








Hood’s new “Grip-all” glove 


sharp, slippery objects such as plate glass, sheet metal, etc. It has an 
impregnated extra-coarse rubber dust surface that is super-resistant 
to slipping. It is also completely flexible — allows free finger movement, 


enabling workmen to grip hard and fast. 


lhe ‘‘Grip-all’’ is also heavy-weight, long-wearing and protective. Its tough surface prevents hand 


... gives workmen 


a safer, surer grip! 


is designed for workmen handling 


had started about a year and 10 
months before the complaint and 
the beginning of the investigation 
and also that the symptoms be- 
came more marked when the win- 
dows were closed and the press 
rooms were heated in the fall and 
winter. 

The second floor of the plant 
was a group of five rooms con- 
nected so as to be essentially one 
large room about 250 x 200 ft. 
There are a large number of 
presses both flat bed and rotary 
which contain a substantial num 
ber of neoprene rollers and which 
are washed on occasion with a 
mixture of acetone and a petro- 
leum naphtha. The printed ma- 
terial is also sprinkled with a non- 
offset powder consisting of a small 
amount of powdered sulphur and 
starch. 

The management was certain 
that there had been no changes in 
the printing processes or supplies 
during the three years before the 
outbreak of these reactions ex- 
cept the addition of the anti- 


skinning compound in increasing 
quantities. 


scratches and cuts from sharp edges and corners. Rigorously tested in glassmaking plants, 


the Hood “Grip-all” is available in five different styles. They include palm- and fully-coated styles 


) 


with knit wrists and 2” and 4” safety cuffs. 


HOOD RUBBER CO., Watertown, Mass. —— 


a division of the B. F. Goodrich Company 


NEOPRENE 


PLASTIC COATED 


INDUSTRIAL 


It was quickly established that 
the reaction would very 
promptly in men who took a drink 
immediately after work. This re- 
action consisted of flushing of the 
face, red blotches on the skin 
which later ran together, redness 
of the whites of the eyes, drowsi- 
ness, shortness of breath and pal- 
pitation of the heart. There was 
no wheezing with the shortness of 
breath and the pulse increased in 
speed and in fullness but there 
was no change in blood pressure. 
It was also quickly established 
that the reaction would not ap- 
pear if the men had been away 
from the plant for 20 hours before 
taking a drink of alcoholic ma- 
terial. 

These signs in the exposed men 
normally occurred within a half 
hour after taking a drink and 
would disappear overnight with 
no observable residuals. 

Experiments with all of the ma- 
terials to which the individuals on 
the second floor were exposed in 
the course of their work, each 
taken one at a time and un- 

—To page 160 
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electrical 
«~ hats and caps 


Here's the new standard in rugged head 
protection for electrical workers. Tested 
to 25KV’s with no breakdown. Made of 
tough Estherene, it surpasses every one 
of the E.E.I. specifications 


aluminum -> 
hats and caps 


The rugged ribbed crown of Bullard 
Aluminum hats and caps offers an extra 
margin of protection. Available now in 
non-fading colors of gold, green, blue, 
bronze, grey and standard silver so you 
can color code by trade or crews 


<- protection 


By any test Bullard fiber glass safety 
hats and caps are easier to wear and 
greater protection! The crowns of these 
hats are so tough we had to devise spe 
cial tests to measure their full ability to 
protect heads 


welding hood attachments 


All welding hoods can be attached to Bullard fiber glass or 


aluminum safety caps with these easy-to-install hinges. Just 
a flip of the head and the welding hood will swing and 
remain in the up position. The heimet can be completely 
removed from the cap in a second. 
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AY 
} ITH THIS fourth issue oul Soe lety s neu 


Journal « ompletes its first year of publicat mn. The many 
compliments we have received during thi initial year 
have been gratifying indeed {lso deeply appreciated 
have been the many fine articles we have received from 
members and others, some unsolicited ar 

clous response to our requests. /t is ou ope and leter 
mination to continue publication of the Journal 
material of the same excellent quality u 

ileged to present in our first four issues To accomplish 
this, however, will take more than our hope and deter 
mination. It also will require the cooperation of all chap 
ters and members of the Society in keeping alert jor 
article possibilities in encouraging others 

and to submit their manuscripts to us in authoring 
Journal articles based on their own valuable research 
and expertenc e un taking a personal nierest in and 
assuming a personal responsibility for the maintenance 
of the Journal's high standards volunteering their ideas 


and their services at every possible opportunity. 


The Editor 





SAW a tree ove 


Our 


President 


Speaks 


on 


SAFETY 


its life to save mine. It had been 


ing in the median strip of a modern divided 


tree was uy] ted by a passenger car that, out 

ol. swerved off the pavement and headed toward 

ming lanes and a solid stream of Sunday after 

iffic. including the car in which I was a passenger. 

thing between us and disaster was this lone 

ree. into which the car crashed, then veered and 

onto it top 

orn out by its roots. showered clods of 

us. The car, inverted, its wheels still spinning 

ir and its horn blowing continuously in a forlorn 
Aas iwrec k 

inside on the car top was a girl. She was con 


Zz 
ind looked il 


ches to get te her 


me helplessly as I thrust back tree 
She was in complete shock. When 
ired her she was safe she closed her eves and laid 
still. In the group of onlookers which had collected. 
KIV. was egistered nurse who took over the 


nbulanee could arrive. 


rom mv clothes. I got back into 


the car. The young family I was driving with had almost 
recovered from the shock of our near encounter. In a 
few minutes it was all over as far as we were concerned. 
Or was it really over for us? 

Our car was plastered with earth from the life-saving 
tree roots. The one year old girl, sitting in the back seat 
with her mother, still had traces of dirt on her dress. 
though in blissful ignorance of her close call with death. 

(nd the three year old boy, who had been sitting with 
his father and me in the front seat, was still bewildered. 
Many miles from the scene he kept repeating, “Why 
were the wheels still running. Daddy? Why did the car 
hit the tree?” 

We couldn't explain to his satisfaction—or to our own. 
We knew only that we had just witnessed another Sunday 
afternoon highway tragedy and that, but for the tree 
that had given up its life to save us. we and perhaps 
others following closely behind us would have been 
added to the long list of highway casualties. 

The tree, the clods of earth, the upturned car, the 
girl lying helpless inside—all these pictures already were 
fading into the past. But the little boy, even after I had 
told him a story in an effort to get his mind off the in 
cident, kept repeating his question. 

“Daddy. why did the car hit the tree?” 

The answer to this far from childish question lies deep 
in the fields of human and engineering research. Its 
importance places a heavy responsibility upon us who 
have dedicated ourselves to the reduction of this needless 
waste of human lives in industry. on the highway, in the 
home. 

As members of the American Society of Safety En 
vineers we must align ourselves with, and give moral and. 
if possible, financial support to the many research proj- 
ects now underway to find causes and cures for the 
human and mechanical errors which result in such costly 
tragedy. 

If we are to be true to the ideals of our Society. we 
must combine our efforts as safety engineers to bring 
about more effective control of needless highway ac 


cidents. 


Henry B. Duffus, President 
American Society of Safety Engineers 
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SOHTO 


{EVERAL years ago it seemed t 


the Manufacturing Department of the Standard Oil 


management ol 


Company (Ohio) that the steady improvement in the 
, disabling frequency rate had come to an end. \ 
review of the statistics revealed that in 1953. for the 
first time in a number of years. there was an increase 
in the number of injuries. This was contrary to the ex- 
perience of the refining industry. Figure 1 shows a 
comparison of disabling injury trequency rates of Sohio’s 
five refineries with those of the refining industry as re- 
ported by the American Petroleum Institute. 

What happened in 1953? What would happen in 
1954? Would the rate go up again or would it resume 
its downward trend? These and similar questions sug 
gested that the Operations Research group might help 

The statisticians, applying control chart techniques 
to the annual frequency rates for the period of 1949 to 
1953. concluded that the small number of injuries in- 
volved did not lend themselves satisfactorily to short 


term predictability. 
Frequency Rate Inadequate for Purpose 


This was even more obvious when the records of in- 
dividual plants were studied. Figure 2 shows a typical 
charting of the number of disabling injuries for six 
month periods in one refinery. It is obvious from the 
chart that the level of safety performance Is at the point 
where long periods without any disabling injuries are 
probable at this plant. To use this chart to measure the 
effectiveness of the safety program in the succeeding six 
or twelve month period is not possible 

For example, assume that a perfect new approach to 
injury prevention is discovered and applied at this plant 
During the next six month period. zero disabling injuries 


irthur R. Klingel Jr. is supervisor, 
Research Section of the Operations 
Staff. Manufacturing Department, Stand- 
ard Oil ( ompany ot Ohio He has been 
with Sohio since 1942 when he was 
graduated from Case Institute with a 
degree in mechanical engineering. In 
1947 he received an VS. in M.E. from 


Case, has done additional study 
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Serious Injury 


INDEX 


by A. R. Klingel and O. C. Haier 


would be reported and plotted on Figure 2. A ¢ 

examination of the past data or the ipplication of pre 
ability theory indicates that even without this new ap 
proach, this result zero) injuries 


expected more olten than not. 


Veed New Short Term Measurement 

Phus. there would be little rational justification tor 
claiming any accomplishment at all due to our hypoth 
esized theoretically pertect program. As a matter of fact 
at Sohio’s present level of injury Irequency,. it would re 
quire a number of years before the improvement could 
be detected with reasonable certainty 

It became apparent to the statisticians that some meas 
ure other than disabling injuries would have to be uses 
to measure safety program effectiveness. at least on 
short term basis. 

For a number of years many safety engineers have 
felt that the disabling injury Irequency rate is inadequate 
to tell the entire story of safety program effectiveness 
They know that many non-disabling cases have almost 
the same circumstances and factors as disabline cases 
The main differences often are minute elements of time 
space ol! location. Yet. these cases may never find thei 
way into the traditional measure of safety program effec 
tiveness—the disabling injury frequency rate. 

With these thoughts in mind, Sohio’s safety engineers 
developed what is now known as the Sohio Serious In 
jury Index. Disabling injuries, plus certain kinds of 
non-disabling ones which are considered serious or po 
tentially serious, are included in the Index. Thus the 
Index includes the following types 


1. Non-disabling eye 


objects or corrosive liquids 


injunes from work-produs ed 


requiring treatment 


Otto C. Haier, manager of safety, has 
been with Sohio since 1947, previously 
had 11 years’ safety experience with 
Carnegie Illinois Steel, holds a B.S. in 
VLE. from the University of Illinois. He 
is serving as general chairman of the 
Vorthern Ohio Chapter, American So 
ciety of Safety Engineers for the chap 


ter’s 1956-57 activity year 
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Disabling Injury Frequency Rates 
phy sie Wind-blown objects are not 
ided 
Non-disablir tures, 
Non-disablit cerations requiring sucure 


L. Non-disablin iries for which the attending 


siclan pres bes work restrictions or motion 
mitations 

) \ll disabling injuries. 
It will be apparent to all safety engineers that this 
ncludes most of the injuries generally considered 
serious. They were selected also because they fitted into 
of easily recognizable types. about which there 
he no differences of opinion as to reportability 
For example. in the case of eve injuries our medical 
director's standir ders to plant nurses (each refinery 
has a nurse) states part that if a foreign object: in 
the eye cannot be ved with two or three passes of a 
sterile swab, the injured employe must be referred to an 


e specialist. Thus if the nurses carry out their standing 


iwrders. all such cases will he reported, 


Classification Problems Minor 


There will be particular questions about non- 


disabling fractures since these are usually determined by 
\-rays as ordered by the attending physician. 
Since only our attending physicians suture lacerations. 
the nity problem nvolved is that of a nurse deciding 
lich cases should be referred to the physician. This 
ery minor problem since there are frequent visits 
to the dispensary by the doctors. 
Admittedly. there may be some discrepan ies in de- 
termining that motion limitations or work restrictions 


ire necessary. Doctors’ attitudes and knowledge of the 
njured man’s work vary. and influence their decisions. 
However. we have found that these injuries include many 
sprains, strains and back injuries. which are rather 
universally recognized as requiring such measures. 


Disabling injuries are. of course, judged according 


to the nationally accepted American Standards Associa- 
tion's Standard Z16.1-1954, American Standard Method 


of Recording and Measuring Work Injury Experience 


The number of these injuries, expressed on a “pet 


illion employe-hour” basis. gives us our Index number. 
Sohio’s Research Operations group. working with the 
Safety group, came in with fresh ideas and techniques 


to help us interpret and evaluate our statistics in a 
scientific manner. The statisticians suggested that we 
apply “control chart” techniques and the concepts of 
random or chance variations to make the Index or fre 
quency rate of serious injuries a more meaningful meas 
ure. The vast majority of control chart applications to 
date have been directed towards control and interpreta 
tions of machine performance. However. within the last 
lew years numerous applications in the pe rsonnel fields 
have been made. 

The control chart is based on the concept that any 
measure of performance will be subject to random or 
chance variation for which there will be no readily o1 


easily discernible cause. When some specific influence 


either very effective or very ineffective. is brought to 
bear on the problem. the variation will no longer be due 
to chance. The influence will show up as very low ot 


very high levels of performance 


Chart Serious Injuries by Plant 


In our case. the number of serious injuries per million 
employe-hours is plotted monthly on a control chart for 
each individual refinery. A mean or average monthly 
figure calculated from the previous three year period is 
shown as a solid horizontal line on the chart. Control 
limits also are calculated. These are shown on the chart 
as horizontal dotted or dashed lines above and below 
the mean. These control limits are the estimated amount 
of random variation which can he expected to occur 
without any change in the kind or intensity of injury 
prevention activities. They are based on the assumption 
that accident occurrences for a given level of accidents 
will be distributed according to a Poisson distribution 
pattern.” Although use of other distribution types, ** 
might give improved estimates of control limits. analysis 
and experience with our own data indicate the Poisson to 
he adequate for our control chart purposes. 

\ typical control chart for one of the five refineries 
is shown in Figure 3. This shows the Index (frequency 
of serious injuries per million employe-hours worked) 
plotted monthly for 1954 and 1955. with the mean and 
the control limits in place. Note that for the first 11] 
months of 1954. the variations were not too far above o1 
below the mean. and always within the upper and lower 
control limits. This indicates that the injury prevention 
techniques and activities in this plant were no more not 


Figure 2 
Disabling Injuries in One Refinery 
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Figure 3 
Serious Injury Index for One Refinery 
SOHIO Serious Injury INDEX Continued 
no less effective than they had been for some time past 


In December, however. the Index jumped to an ex 
tremely high level, considerably above the upper control 
limit. This was an indication that something had gone 
wrong. With the control limits placed at two standard 
10 to | 


taker place to cause 


deviations from the mean. the odds were 
had 


December’s Index to be so high. It was ni 


ilmost 
that something significant 
»w squarely up 
to the safety engineer to begin to dig, to discover the 
cause of that significant change and institute measures 
to eliminate or counterbalance the bad influence 


Index Points Out Immediate Trend 


) shows how 
three Index 
October were above the 


The monthly plotting for 1955 on Figure 


successful the counterefforts Onls 


were 
points—February, May and 
limit 


mean, while June was zero. far below the lower 


November was slightly below the lower limit. Here again 
when June’s performance was known, it was the safety 
engineer's job to discover what had been done during 
that month to influence serious injury frequency. This 


1 
involved 


numbers of injuries 


type of plotting, with the 
can show if something unusual is happening at the plant 
to change the injury rate and at the same time show the 
overall trend in serious injury 
with Figure 4. which 


frequenc\ 
Contrast Figure 3 shows the 
of disabli only for 


the same plant. One can readily se 


njiuries 


monthly frequency rates 
how inadequate the 


disabling injury frequency rate is for accurately meas 


uring safety program effectiveness. except long range 
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Conclusion 
Sohio believes that in its Sohio Serious Injury 


it can tell rapidly when good or injury 


bad preventior 
techniques are being used. 


\ mu¢ h 


and therefore a 


number of 
better job of 
knows the 


on a larger area of 


create! injuries are being studiec 


injury prevention can be 


done. | vervone value of plaving the spotligh 


activity. By the same token. wher 


large numbers of all kinds ot 


injuries, 


one or two disabling injuries. are exposed to public view 


techniques are sharpened or new ones are sought ans 


applied to show improvement 
Sohio Manufacturing Department management repre 


sentatives at all levels have wholeheartedly accepted the 


use of the Sohio Serious Injury Index and are enthu 
silastic about its value. With the disabling injury fre 
quency rate for the Manufacturing Department droppii 
from 3.25 in 1953 (see Figure 1) to 1.26 in 1954 ar 


1.55 in 1955 and, with the number of serious injuries o1 


the decrease also. there is confidence that the 


prevent 


of inj Iries s he ng accon plished 
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PRINCIPLES OF 
ACCIDENT 


PREVENTION 
AND 
CONTROLS 


by George F. Nuernberger 


Industrial safety programs, 
to be effective, need the interest and 
active leadership of top management in all 


phases of planning and administration. 


CAN BE ass ed. and it is hoped “safely.” that 
iders of this magazine for safety engineers have 
wccepted the fundamental fact that accidents are 
t inevitable r unavoidable. They are the result 
lan errors defective material and equipment. 
Phe ire wrong principle because they cause pain. 
ind eco}l iT if loss. 

In our form of society where great emphasis is placed 
ead rship we must necessarily expect the leaders of 
t to be the planners for accident prevention. 


Planning for accident prevention requires evaluation of 


establishment of objectives, assignment of respon 

es and auth ity to acquire the materials needed 

st as planning If production of a marketable product 
res coordinat of men, money, materials and 

[he leaders of industry must select men qualified in 

he field of accident prevention to assist them in the 
nderstanding of their responsibility. Their responsi 


ty, however, does not end at the planning stage. It 
ist be constant, giving emphasis to the responsibility 
placed on the supervisor and the employe. 

\s an example of effective planning, I would like t 
ite a policy originated by a management team that was 
ing all the 


{ 


ompany’s personnel policies in a 
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written form. This company safety policy stated objec 
tives that are both specific and broad enough to give 


direction at all levels within the organization. 


Po.icy 


It is the policy of the company to provide safe 
working conditions and practices by utilizing the 
best available safety engineering, equipment and 
methods, and by requiring employe cooperation 
and participation in the safety program 


SAFETY ENGINEER 


lo assist the supervisory organization in main- 
taining the company policy, a safety engineer is 
retained in a staff capacity. The safety engineer 


Is responsible for: 


a \ppraising the effectiveness of existing safety 
programs, procedures and facilities, and 
making recommendations to responsible super 


visors. 


2. Providing technical assistance and advice on 
safety matters to the entire organization 


3. Counseling with supervisors on safety prob- 


lems. 


In this accident prevention program the supervisor 
carries the key role. The broad poli y gives him direc- 
tion as to how his aims will be supported by upper 


management and also outlines his specific responsibilities. 


George F. Nuernberger is safety engi- 
neer for the A. B. Dick Company, Chi- 
cago. Graduated from Marquette Uni- 
versity in civil engineering in 1937, he 
has spent most of his professional life 
in accident prevention work. Since 1954 
he has served as national treasurer and 
Finance Committee chairman for the 


4merican Society of Safety Engineers. 
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this partic Ipation. i outlines the specih employe respot 
sibilities 


EK MPLOYES 


No. safety program can he successful without th 


conscientious cooperation of all employes It is 

therefore required that employes 

1. Observe all safety regulations in the pertorn 
ance olf their jobs 

é Notify their supervisor immediately whenever 
they feel their job is unsafe 
\void the wearin ol personal clothing and 
jewelry which may be unsafe in the perforn 


their job 





During development tool design is reviewed 
for production and operator safety factors. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION PRINCIPLES Continue: 





SUPERVISORS 
The company depends or supel s1ol lol the 
successful administration of the sat program 


I 


Supervisors are responsible for 


l. Maintaining safe working conditions and prac 


tices in operations under their supervision 


~ 


2. Observing and trainir subordinates in. safe 


work practices. 






3. Bringing to the attention of other supervisors 






. 
concerned any unsafe work conditions or pra 
The drafting board is where safety bevins 








tices which involve emploves not reporting to 


as part of designer's concept of the tool 
them. 


1. Seeking the advice of the safety engineer it 
the solution of specific satety pre blems. and 


evaluating the effectiveness of the safety pro 





















eram in their departments. 1, Use protective equipment and clothing pre 
- : - scribed for eir job ! oves are responsib 
». Investigating. reporting and analyzing condi ribed for their job. | nployes are responsible 
tions which led to recent accidents and taking lor personal protective equipment issued to 
steps to prevent the recurrence of similar them 
accidents. Further. the policy meets management s requirements . 
6. Obtaining medical attention for ai ll on lor continuing interest in the program. This is accom 
injured personne! plished by reporting full details of each and every failure 
7. Determining the need for. btaini and ad in the successful administration of the DOLICY This is > 
ministering the proper use of personal empl Ve in addition to the responsibility placed on the safety 
protective equipment engineer to Issue periodic reports to all levels of manage 
e ° | am ) < 
& Maintaining clean and orderly conditions in ment and employe 
areas under their jurisdiction and avoiding the Every industrial accident prevention program utilizes 
accumulation of unnecessarv materials three areas or methods of control. formally or informalls 
: : ‘s { and proven b ; le prog 1 to b 
9. Overseeing the satetyv of the il subo dinate S n Phe t ire trie in | I il lor the progran I be 
the event ot fire. if whi h time they will successiul over t lone period ol time, they must be used 
supervise the evacuation of thei employes in the proper proportions to fit the conditions. As con 
from any immediate danger area. When a ditions and situations change. controls must be adjusted 
: . ! | and emphasis shifted to produce the desired results 
plant-wide evacuation is signaled, the supe | 
isor ir respon ib] for vacuatil thei It should be emphasized that the three areas of contro 
visors are esponsiple oO evaci 1g ell 
, to be considered here are not the only ones but it is it 
personnel according to plar 
these areas we have the most knowledge. Daily researcl 
\ 1] , Is progressing throughout the country and important in 
Pea praepole : 
, formation in other areas is being fitted together. The 
The policy also recognizes the importance of employe result will be that the job of accident prevention will 
participation in the success of the program. To formalizs become still more effective 
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ree methoe f accident control we know. the vreater advances in the future. It is inevitable because 
















































vreater eth 


mos hout are 1) « ineering control. (2) work pro we are constantly demanding greater and 


work ethods control and (3 


personnel ciency of the industrial process. Industrial accidents 
reduce that efficiency. Therefore. the professional safety 
engineer and all the other members of the industrial 
management team are working toward the same goal 


reducing accidents to nil. 





eeru ‘ { must set standards of facilities 
ide for adequate layout. standards of equipment }? 
it minimize hazardous situations. standards of 
that cont votentially hazardous conditions Accident control can also be established by work 
he human element is introduced and standards of procedures or methods control. In this area. the analysis 
s that outline the basic measures if the material of work procedures on all jobs—the more hazardous 
wzardous nature. Standards of preventive mair as well as the less hazardous—must be considered so 
1 phase engineering control. are essential to that ultimately all jobs are reviewed from the standpoint 
_ the reliabilit the devices restraining the haz of how they can result in an accident and what methods 
= onditior or safe procedures must be used to make sure the acci 
- eering cont is established by analvsis. of dent-producing situation does not develop. Methods 
us conditions. We must apply four steps: control also includes the use of injury preventers such 
— ee 7 a | as personal protective equipment. 
: \fter these steps have been taken. control still is not 
Control inimizing the hazard. established until workers are trained in safe procedures. 
7 Contre iarding against the hazard It must be recognized that in addition to the initial 
Control | itilizing safety devices. training. follow-up and retraining are parts of the 
: program 
t strides the area of engineering control have 
ted over the vears in modern layout. automati« p 
. product ines, ete. We can expect evel 
. Phe third area of accident control is personnel control 
Phis requires the establishment of personnel and medical 
standards. Past job history is an important source of 
ts tool is being built toelmakers, design- information on the man’s stability. These standards in 
ers discuss production and safety features. volve physical testing of people through medical examina 


tion and checks of skills. dexterity. vision, muscular 
coordination and other physical factors that have an 
influence on the hazards of the job that is to be pet 
formed, 

We might also include psychologic al testing to deter 
mine whether or not the individual has the proper mental 
attitude for the group with which he is to work. If the 
job is the pressure type. we might test his ability to 
cope with its demands. Certainly it should be made clean 
that psychological factors are important only in those 
areas where there is a proven relationship. 

By no means least is the important factor of mental 
ability. Here again. however, the findings of evaluation 
depend a great deal on the type of mental ability needed. 


\long with the establishment of physical and medical 


( omple ted tool in operation (right shows 
safety features built in to remove hazard 
iM he n ope rator puts hands into “danger zone” 
of punch press die. Design of tool incor- 
porates interlock gates which, when opened, 
disconnect control circuit of press, automati- 
cally swing die blocks into position, prevent 


any possible injury to operator. 


~t 
wt 
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ACCIDENT PREVENTION PRINCIPLES Continued 


standards. information must be obtained on the relation- 


ship of job requirements to these personal characteristics. 
An important aspect of personnel control is the matching 
of physical characteristics. skills. mental ability and 
psychological demands of the job to the worker 

One very important way that personnel control can 
further accident prevention work is through sroup moti 
vation. Safety demands the use of publicity, contests. 
posters, attitude surveys and communications of all 
forms. This is well covered in the literature and should 
be integrated in the program. 

The last aspect of personnel control is counseling. 
This is a new field in many industries but is rapidly 
taking on greater importance. Many accident prevention 
men look on counseling with a certair skeptic ism. They 
are like the farmer who was approached by a salesman 
with a set of books on how to farm. The farmer’s com 
ment was, “What do I want with those books? I’ve been 
on this farm for 25 years, and I’m not tarming as cood 
as I know how vet.” 

This field of personnel counsel bears watching 
because it is here that tendencies toward accide nt prone 
ness can be and are uncovered. Ther itterns can be 
developed to bring them under contr 

These three simplified methods of accident control 


(1) engineering, (2) work procedures and (3) personnel 
control, are all present in varyin degrees in ever\ 
successful accident prevention progran The characte 


istics of the business. the structure of manacement and 


the type of employes ill influence which phase requires 
the most emphasis. Certainly the individual directing 
When a pro 


be n one of these 


the program will have special techniques 
gram lacks that certain spark. it ma 


1 


areas that we can find the clue to revitalize it 


So much for the controls themselves. How « in they 
be applied? Establishment of this program of control 
will vary in nearly every compat It \ however, 
generally follow this patter 

First, the hazards must be evaluated ithering and 
analyzing the facts about exposure. Facts are obtained 
from accident records and from inspections made by the 
safety engineer or perhaps, in the case of some special 
problem, by an outside agenc) 

Facts on occupational health hazards can be ithered 
through the use of instruments yperated by qualified 
persons within or outside the compar \fter the facts 
have been obtained. we must inalyze_ the tvpe otf ex 
With this information 


the problem is fairly well outlined and_ the 


posure, its frequen y and severity. 
personal 
experiences of the safety engineer and others in the 
field will provide direction to the type of corrective 
action that should be promoted 

After evaluation of the hazards. the program of control 
is ready for activation. In the area of engineering con 
trol it must be recognized that already there are methods 
set up to meet standards for quantity and quality of 
production. Why not make sure those methods include 
accident prevention engineering control when they are 
being developed ? 
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One way could be to have the same ip that develops 
quality and quantity standards also deve lop safety stand 
ards to be engineered into a process. A salety spec ialist’s 
advice will be needed the first time this is done How 
ever, if the safety specialist has evaluated the hazards i 
terms the e igineer can use and understand the enginee! 
will soon learn to recognize the close relationship be 


tween his engineering methods and 


nyjuries to the 
working force Then he will develop the most accident 
iree processes 

In addition to engineering, there is another important 
vroup closely associated with the work procedures or 
methods area of acc ident control. These are the ir dustrial 


engineers, time study or work standards people. Thoug! 
primarily concerned with doing the lob in the simplest 


manner and establishing a rate for it. the work standards 
man must understand hazards and how thev result ir 
accidents 

It is un accepted part of his job that he specify in detai 
the elements for doing the work. He must have thoroug 
know ledge of accident produc in situations so that he 
allows sufhcient time for safe operath ind does not 
introduce short cuts that have the potential of causit 
unwarranted hazards. The time study or work standards Hw 
man must be informed constantly by the supervisol I 
inv element char 


e in the job so that the time a wance 


can be idjusted 

\n important contribution to safety Ss the abilitv of a 
industrial enginee to recognize phases I ar peratior 
in which time increases. though thev make Immediate 
costs higher, will ultimately save both time ind money 
by increasing satety He will also be n the alert tor 
awkward setups, tooling material arrangements. et 

It is fundamental to trair supervisors so that the i! 


turn, know how to train properly the individual in his 
job operation. The technique of supervisory training Is 


well covered in the literature and a sound proeram that 


fits the needs must be used 


The right way to do the job is the safe i Assumi 
that we are doir the best job possible developir 
standards and that those star dards are he implemente 
by the best engineering methods. it then is essential t 
make sure the supervisor or ti uiner knows the job « 
ments. He must also know how to recoenize and « iluate : 
hazards so that he can t iin workers te i id then He 
will recognize certain hazards that eve well trained 
workers cannot avoid. He has the responsibility 1 
such conditions to the attentior t those } ’ ect ¥ 
them 
[here are many experts in eacl ot these a is 
dent conti In an industrial organizatio1 It is neces 
sary to have management understand that iccidents are 


a by-product of production: that they are not inevitable 


or unavoidable Accident prevention is management 
responsibility first, supervision s second ind the en 
ploye s third, and is an integral part of th productior 
process 

Effective accident cont: is a matter of management 
concern. It is so closel tied in with all aspects ol 
production and has Sut h a bearing on Food employe and 
public relations that it is one of the major tactors in 


profitably and successfully operating a company 





by Walter E. Montgomery 


i alter E. Montgomery is safety director, 
Kenneth B.S. Robertson Ltd., Montreal, 
where he has been a safety consultant 
for 23 vears. He has held many chapter 
and national offices in the American So 
ciety of Safety Engineers, has served as a 
director of the National Safety Council 

onsultant to the Canadian military 
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DAY S accident experience, i compared with that of 
1) vears ago. would show relatively few disabling 
ries attributed 1 adequate machine guarding. 


Yet even a superficial examination of current reports 
show that many accidents—far too many—still occur 
ichines; that these accidents contribute substantially 

the frequency and severity rates whic h industry is 

rking constantl to reduce. 

Of these accidents which occur at machines. some 
happen under conditions where no physical cuards 


been provided. In other cases. no guard has been 


ope d which will complete ly eliminate the hazard 
ed in operation of the machine. And many times 
lents occur because the guard provided was not being 
d or the safety procedures established were not being 


ed by the operator. 


though industry has progressed far in the field 

dent prevention there still is a large area which 

improved through diligent application of 

, he isic principles of machine guarding. Therefore, 
though these principles are merely ideas about 

ety that have their roots in ancient times, it would 

ee! that conditions call for their constant repetition 
eexamination t inspire their use with renewed 


ind dedication 

hese principles, expressed in the simplest terms, are 

provide the best possible guards and to give the 

rker constant safety education and _ training. 

\nd if there is nothing new about these principles. 
ere also is nothing new about the ways people get hurt. 
\fter all, injuries are not inflicted by inanimate machines: 

uries are caused by a force which is uncontrolled or 


VOTE ON ILLUSTRATIONS: Except where otherwise 
ndicated, the illustrations for this article are taken from 
The Prevention of Accidents by John Calder. published 

1/899, Longmans Green and Company, London. 





Ancient principles of safety, 

known by the Babylonians in 2000 B.C.. 
are valid today: Provide the best possible 
guard and give the worker constant 


safety education and training. 





Vertical steam engine above has fencing 
as required by Factory Act of 1878, Lon- 
don, which states that “service platforms 
and approaches must be fenced in every 
case, both at outer edges and sides near- 
est machinery; double rails, the upper one 
of which should not be less than three 
feet in height and a fender or coaming six 
inches deep at foot level should be used.” 
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HINE GUARDING 


improperly applied. Actua the 
ing with universal problems wl! 
throughout history. 

Accident prevention eff; 


Many of 


mechanical ace Vere 


tury. the hazards 
modern 
King Solomon's temple. the 
ereat wall of China. Necess 


vention. and thousands ears 


were devel sped. 


As early as 2000 B.C the 
Hammurabi of Babylor nta 
rules. with severe penalties ! 

Two thousand years ago safet 
use of protective masks. whicl 
Natural History as being mad 


and worn by 
dust during the preparat 

George Bauer. better know is 
1556 treatise. De Re Meta 


guards in mines to protect mine 


accidents that had occurred. he 


deed. the necligence ot the toren 


Such human problems 
to the safety engineer toda 
with human failings such as care 
he is dealing with an industria 
recorded as early as the middle 
The modern safety engineer like 
cal problems that. in principl 
For instance. steam pumps wer 
1690. James Watt 


in 1765 and it 


mines in 
was 
thereafter 
the reciprocating type ha 


user 


trains shortly 


today. the problems created 
high speed mac hinery rel 
But in spite of the fact th 


us for many vears. very few safet 


that our development ot p S] 
This 


who 


fection. needs muct 


Those 


area 


have made studies 


workers to protect tl 


t ed inKI! 
this é 
I e te 
wer ( lide 
ti mids and the 
tt ther 
" indamentals 


ed t satet 

essed | thie 

P bed il his 

I t bladders 
~T n meta 


S in sate 
kers. | sting mune 
, P (iter ! 
ime 
' . i challenes 
irse W he ne 1s faced 
eSSness ittentior 
probler served and 
| the « te nth century 
ai , ith mechar 
e ta t ' é 
t r dewate! 
if stea engine 
=} Pot ina 
t ese f es 
t industr 
I steam and 
Tel t f eft witl 
el ef i suggest 
jl. | eached per 
turthe nceentratior 
the tter estimate 


that ten per cent of all work lent e attributed 
to inadequate mechanical ird ° 

The installation of mechanical s ils , 
add greatly to the employes efhicier i his 
anxiety about the hazards of his { d the dis 
tractions it sets up. not only slows produ t renders 
employes even more prone tf iccident ll 

It is. of course. useless I ! de the ire 
not kept in position. While fi n sl held strictly, 
responsible for misplaced protectior tt isit tfault 
often lies in the design or construct the euare 
itself. Sometimes the designer fails to tak { wcount 
some essential detail of operating prov ire with which 
the guard seriously interferes and whicl iV even it 
crease the danger. In either case. the iard comes off 
and stavs off as long as the operator is able to manage it 

In considering the overall effectivenes ! ruard 
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mounting usine 


dry 
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each side between flanges as was re quired by 
the British Factory Act of 1895 
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ROPE 
Statutory protection (1870) on rolling mill thove is a sketch of a recommended rig for 
engine includes platform, hand rails and a suspension scaffold. This drawing was 
coaming. t/iso) shown. as required by stat- first published in an early American. scaf- 
ute. is a shield at the side of the slide block folding handbook which came out in 1910, 


path and a complete cover casting over the 


projecting ends of the piston rods. 


Figure belou shows a well protected band 


saw (1875) in which wire netting, wood or 

other material was used to fence the moving 
Sketch belou from the 1910 {merican§ scaf- parts below the bench and at the top of the 
folding handbook, showed safe way to con- pulley. Tubing or wood guides protected ver- 
struct a horse platform. Text stressed that tical portions of saw not used in cutting. 
four nails were required at point A while On saws which had top pulley set lower, it 
two were adequate at B. 1 six foot board was considered necessary to screen entire 
also was considered essential by the author. top pulley by extending the shield downward. 
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MACHINE GUARDING Continue: 


reason is found in the fact that too often the safetv edu 
cation of the operator is neglected. 
does 


A growing realization that a workman’s safety 


not depend altogether on the excellence of the guard has 
led to the placing of increasing emph isis on the worker 
himself. The operator's attitude must be considered as 
a potential cause of accidents or. from a more positive 


standpoint, as one of the strongest possible deterrents 


to accidents. He must be sold on the need tor protection 


and educated in the procedures and precautions necessary 
to assure his safety on the job 

\ comprehensive philosophy on which to build a well 
rounded guarding program has been outlined by Henry 
H. Hepburn, former chief deputy inspector of factories. 
London. Writing in The British Journa 


Safety (Spring and Summer issue. 194; he 


Industrial 
listed 1] 
fundamental principles, as follows 


l. The Principle of Ine 


An injury-producing accident evitabl 

to a person employed on a machine having parts 
which experience has pr ed f ne langerous and 
which is normally used with th parts not sé 


curely guarded. 


2. The Principle of Intrir D 


Certain parts or con it s of pa intrinsi 
cally dangerous In that the iccidents 
in the past, are i1uUSII the | escent ft PF 
and will continue to cause the the future. Ir 
the assessment of the degree of d er like i he 
encountered with an 1] f f is parts it is 
advisable, for absolute safet { : ird assoc 
ated functions such as te of re it elocit 
of sliding parts and freque1 of at ac} parts 
Experienc e has shown tl it da el 
an accident will inevital the Lav f 
Chance as enunciated | Heint ild the re 
quired combinatior é peate : t nu 
of times. 

>. The Principle of Non-R 
In the assessment i the decres t i P ssociate 
with any dangerous parts of machine reliance 
should be placed upon the operat fa pers 
employed in avoiding the a , 

4, The Principle of El 
Dangerous parts of ma el ( produce 
accidents so that, if a iccident t be pre 
vented, the danger of the said part ist be elim 
nated either by construction or secu sardin 

». The Principle of No-Risk ar Von-l 
The intrinsic danger of certain t machine! 
having been established. it is essent f the pre 
vention of accidents that pers I 1 be ex 
posed to the risk of inju it a ssess 
such parts when the dangers have een elimi 
nated. If the machine is dangero respect 
it must not be used until rendered f } ; 
construction or by secure guardin 


6. The Principle of Training in Safety Precautions 
bly } 


nappe should unsafe 


Since accidents will inevita 
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acts De repeated by the personal factor, it Is esse! 


tial, in addition to elim nating the dangerous parts 
' | 


of machinery. that all persons should be properly 


and constantly trained in the knowledge and ap 


plicatior ol sate practice so as to reduce the repe 
tition of unsate acts 


} 
The Prine iptle of Prod ictton Safety } ficiency 


Che overall production efficiency of machinery d 
pends upon the separate efhiciencies of each fact 


involved. It Ss 


therefore. essential or obtainin 


the highest possible overall ethciency. that not onl 


ould each machine be maintained at the maximun 


sh 


working ethciency but that all dangerous parts should 


be securely guarded and all operatives fully trained 


In sale practices so that the material and persona 


factor ethciency may be a maximun 


The Principle of Safeguarding for Reverse M 
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dustry 
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(Mean 
Amines 


LURING the past seve ral years the use of the amines 


as components of epoxy and isocyanate resin formu- 
lations has become more widespread in industry. 


} 
Phe 


thie 


imines are used as hardening or curing agents 
resins when used as adhesives or bonding de- 
ices with such things as fibre-glass and plastics. They 
ire being used more frequently with these resins in 
molding and other structural appli- 
One such use recently perfected, has been the 
fabrication of a fibre-glass reservoir which safely holds 
i pressure of 3000 pounds per square inch of compressed 


This is a reservoir as strong as steel, yet with only 
i fraction of steel’s weicht 


asting, laminating, 


itions 


But these amine curing and hardening agents are 
yresently providing king-size headaches for the safety 
engineer and the industrial physician. All of the amines 
ire strongly alkaline, causing caustic burns when coming 
n direct contact with the skin. Some of the newer curing 
1 hardening agents, while not quite so caustic, provide 
inother problem because of their dye base, which upon 


yxidat makes dark spots on clothing which in turn 
stains anything it comes in contact with, and quite 
permanentiy. 

This dye base also causes the skin to turn vellow. a 

loration that can only be removed by a long passage 
f time. plus removal of the individual from further 
ontact with the amine while he is bleaching out. 

However, the most insidious damage perpetrated by 
the amines is caused by 


frequent exposures to low con 
centrations of these catalysts. Such exposures, after a 


period of weeks, months or even years, will produce a 


sensitization-type dermatitis which 


may become more 
extensive and severe with progressive exposures. 

This sensitivity usually makes its first appearance 
iround the eves of the victim, which become swollen 
ilmost shut. This happens most suddenly—so suddenly. 
n fact. that a person who has been working with the 
urit 


ent for some time without any apparent trouble 
nay attribute the sudden swelling and intolerable itching 








Increasing use of these compounds 
is producing new problems for the safety 


engineer and the industrial hygienist. 


to something else. Hive-like swelling on the face and 
neck usually accompanies the attack. This pattern of 
physical discomfort continues as long as the individual 
is exposed to the vapors of the amines. 

Thereafter, although the swelling and itching subside. 
the sensitivity to the amines in many cases is quite 
permanent, and it becomes necessary to remove the 
person from any further exposure. Because of this re- 
quired transfer of skilled workers, loss caused by the 
sensitivity factor alone can be considerable. 

Doctor Thomas W. Nale, medical director of the In- 
dustrial Medical and Toxicology Department, Union 
Carbide and Cribon Corporation, wrote, in part, in 
September, 1954, in answer to the author’s query about 
Dr. Nale’s experience with the amines: 

“It is our understanding that the majority of indi- 
viduals who become sensitized to such materials (amines) 
develop a sensitivity which is quite permanent and it is 
necessary to remove them from exposure. Once a person 
becomes sensitized a very minimal exposure can cause 
a return of the symptoms.” 

Doctor Nale goes on to say in his letter, “These harden 
ers can be handled in such a manner as to prevent any 
excessive exposure.” 
this statement. 

The chief medical officer of a large aircraft company 
who had these amine sensitivity problems to contend with 
made the following statements: 


The author’s experience confirms 


“New employes, engaged in glass cloth lamination 
using a resin with an amine solvent-catalyst. reacted with 


Philip J. Bailey is engineer for 
Walter Kidde and Cempany Ine. 


Veu Chapter of 
the American Society of Safety Engineers 


satety 
. and a 


member of the Jersey 


He serves as chairman of the Industrial 
Committee, Newark 


has written many 


Safety Council, and 


articles on accident 


prevention subjects. 
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THE MEAN AMINES Continued 





a skin irritation within 12 to 21 days after exposure. 
The hands, arms and face were affected, especially in 
the folds of the skin where perspiration appears to he 
most dense. Men with fair complexions, blue eyes and 
thin skin appear to react more violently than those 
with thick, sallow skin.” 

For some unknown reason some individuals may 
never become sensitized to the amines. Others may take 
years to become sensitized. The theory that persons with 
darker skins have higher immunity to the sensitizing 
effects than blond or fair-skinned persons has not been 


proven conclusively. One company that has tried out 


this theory has still had a high incidence of amine- 
dermatitis among its darker-than-blond personnel. The 
color or texture of the skin seems to provide no real 
or sustained immunity to overexposure. 

Many cases are on record where individuals who have 
become acutely afflicted and then recovered, after re- 
moval from exposure. have had violent return of the 
swellings and itchings after walking through a room 
where a small open vial of the amine was present. 

There also are cases where the symptoms have returned 
because the individual was working in an air-conditioned 
room in which air. returned from a section where the 
amine was being used. was recirculated in his work 
area. 

Should the amine be splashed into the eyes it will 
cause severe damage very rapidly. High vapor concen- 
trations also will produce eye irritation and attack the 
mucous membranes. 

No history is available at the present time that would 
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Employe who works with amines and resins 
prepares to apply barrier cream to face and 
hands. He has washed thoroughly with soap 


and water before applying the barrier cream, 





fbove is a partial view of ventilation sys- 
tem in resin-amine operation. Each machine, 
oven and chamber is exhausted through 3500 


cfm line overhead. Vote emergency shower. 


indicate any acute systemic poisoning trom contact 
with the amines. Of course. they should not be taken 
internally for the same reason that insecticides. dyestuffs 
or resins should not be placed in the mouth or swallowed. 

The free amines are here to stay because thev are 
serving more and more frequently in industry and are 
becoming an integral part of many fabricating and 
structural processes. They are reaching out even further. 
into the do-it-yourself workshops in the home. into 
pleasure-boat building and repair, plastic repair and 
model making, and they are being found more and more 
frequently in airplane hangars and garages. 

Used occasionally or infrequently. they present no 
problem and may never cause trouble. However. when 
they are used certain primary safeguards must be set 
up and maintained. 

[he most important step in the prevention of amine- 
dermatitis is proper personal hygiene. Skin contact with 
the amines must be minimized. This includes the solvents 
and the formulated mixtures of resin and amine. 

Personnel working with these materials and mixtures 
should be provided with showers. washbowls. mild soaps, 
clean towels, aprons, coveralls. gloves. barrier creams 
and refatting creams. There also should be a designated 
time for cleanup before mealtimes. smoking and other 
break periods, 

When the skin is contaminated it should be cleaned 
thoroughly with soap and water. If there is massive 
spillage upon the person, remove the wet clothing at once 
and shower the body with water. Thereafter treat the 
area of contamination as you would any chemical burn. 

Emergency eve and body showers should he provided 
to treat quickly all accidental eye and body contacts. 


Eves should be washed for fifteen minutes with copious 








Worker wears gloves, apron, plastic sleeves 


in cleaning machine parts that contact for- 
mulated materials. Exhausted chamber has 
sliding door, two arm holes, glass window. 





imounts of water in cases of accidental contamination. 
Then, if there is any question of serious eye involve- 
ment, such a case should be referred to an ophthalmolo- 
gist. 

Wearing of soiled or contaminated clothing should be 
discouraged. Coveralls or aprons should be used by all 
persons who have continual or prolonged contact with 
the materials. 

Gloves should be worn to avoid any possibility of skin 
contact. When the gloves become contaminated, as they 
will, they should be reconditioned by washing in acetone 
or alcohol, followed by soap and water. 

Protective creams of the barrier type have proven 
effective if used regularly and properly on face, neck, 
hands and arms. However, care must be taken that the 
amines are not locked to the skin under the cream. 
Skin must be washed thoroughly with soap and water 
. before applying the cream. Usually the barrier creams 

that provide protection against alkalis will provide some 
measure of protection against the amines. 

Full face shields to protect the eyes are advisable 
whenever there is danger of splashing. 

All operations of mixing and application should be 
hooded and ventilated, and the entire working area, in- 
cluding the processing and fabricating machines, should 
have excellent exhaust ventilation facilities. 

Working in elevated temperatures increases the hazard 
of personal contamination and thereby increases the 
importance of observing the recommended safe practices 
and procedures. Curing is usually done in ovens at 
temperatures from 160 degrees to 300 degrees Fahren- 
heit. Therefore, these ovens should be hooded to carry 
off any escaping amine vapor released by the increased 


temperature. 











Ventilating system and gloves are necessary 
for safety of chemist measuring amine and 
resin for repair job. Sheet of cellophane 
across booth’s face protects from splashes. 





Worker demonstrates emergency combination 
body and eye shower. Pulling chain will del- 
uge body with 40 gallons of water a minute. 
A foot pedal activates the twin eye wash. 
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THE MEAN AMINES Continued 


Tests have indicated that once the marriage of the 
resin and the catalyst has taken place no sensitizing 
danger exists. However, any method of regenerating the 
vapor—by contact with a solvent, by sawing, milling o1 
grinding the hardened material—can set up a new 
exposure to the sensitizing action of the amine. 

The free amines are flammable liquids, as are the 
solvents that are frequently used with them to clean 
machine parts, winding or other devices that come in 
contact with the compounded materials. Therefore. 


a 


iH orker places decal label around neck of a 
fibre-glass_ sphere. Protective equipment in- 
cludes apron, plastic sleeves and rubber 
gloves to keep the resin material off hands. 


standard procedures for providing fire protection should 
be followed. Safety cans should be used for storing the 
acetone or other solvent used for cleaning parts and 
all handling of these solvents should be conducted in a 
well ventilated area. Carbon dioxide portable fire ex 
tinguishers are quite effective in fighting and controlling 
early blazes. 

[he amine catalysts can be worked with every day 
safely, without serious consequences, so long as we 
respect them. Housekeeping, hygiene, protective clothing, 
proper handling techniques and ventilation are the im 


portant things to remember. 
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Mem bership Information 


Lo. American Society of Safety Engineers has established 


the following classifications of active membership: 


MEMBER —To be eligible as a Member an applicant shall be at least 
thirty years of age and shall be engaged in safety engineering. In addi 
tion, he shall have either an engineering or science degree in an accredited 
college curriculum and the equivalent of eight full years’ experience in 
safety engineering; or he shall have had the equivalent of ten full years’ 


experience in safety engineering. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBER To be eligible as an Associate Member an 
applicant shall be at least twenty-five years of age and shall be engaged 
in safety engineering. In addition, he shall have either an engineering or 
science degree in an accredited college curriculum and the equivalent of 
three full years’ experience in safety engineering; or he shall have the 
equivalent of five full years’ experience in safety engineering; or he shall 
have either an engineering or science degree in an accredited college 
curriculum, ten years’ experience in professional engineering work and one 
full year’s experience in safety engineering; or he shall have twenty years 
experience in engineering work, of which at least ten have been at the 


professional level, and one full year’s experience in safety engineering. 


JUNIOR MEMBER —To be eligible as a Junior Member an applicant 
shall be at least twenty years of age and shall be engaged in safety 
engineering work, which if pursued the required time will tend to qualify 
the applicant for the grade of Associate Member. In addition, he shall 
have either an engineering or science degree in an accredited college 
curriculum or he shall have had the equivalent of one full year’s experience 


in safety engineering. 


AFFILIATE MEMBER —The Society also provides a special classifica 
tion, that of Affiliate Member, for those not professionally engaged in 
safety engineering. To be eligible as an Affiliate Member an applicant 
shall be at least twenty-five years of age and shall have contributed to the 
advancement of safety engineering through demonstrated achievement in 
some related field of interest in which he has been engaged for at least 


three years. 
for additional information write to 


The American Society of Safety Engineers 
125 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


(or contact your local chapter ) 
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Two Winners for October 


There was a tie in 


the door guard for boxcars 


the gas cylinder storage rack 


eans that both the Bethle- 
Point 
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will have 
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Warning Device 
For Ladder Trucks 


Sometimes ladder trucks are 
tarted with the ladder in a raised 
position. To prevent such occur- 


this 


rence device was 
ladder is 


“Lower 


warning 
When the 


sign 


de veloped 


} 
raisea a reading, 
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voting for the 
dea in the October issue, be- 


gold 


men- 


gone. We 


Interlock Prevents 
Accidental Dumping 

The addition of a gravity inter- 
locking device on this scrap hop- 
per prevents accidental dumping 


Ladder Before Moving Truck,” 
swings into position directly in 
front of the driver. 


and eliminates exposure to serious 
injury- 

Submitted by O. J. Peel, Safety 
Div.., Corp., Detroit, 
Mich. 


Burroughs 


Submitted by William F. Bach- 
man, Omaha Public Power Dis- 
trict, Omaha, Neb. 
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The fire siren! It tells of danger, destruction, loss. But before 
it ever sounded, there was a cause. Carelessness usually 
sparked the first small tongue of flame. 


Jobs, property, even life, often pay the heavy penalty to fire. 


Its toll runs into staggering loss of investment and human 
values yearly. 


Day and night these signs stand guard against the chances 
of fire. They warn workers of hazards and how to overcome 
them — help save property, jobs, life, at modest cost. 


Our complete Catalog—64 pages, 

guneore? in full color—free on request. 
677 SIGNS, inc. e Stonehouse Bidg., 9th at Larimer @ Denver 4, Colo. 
MANUFACTURERS 
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SAFETY MAN Bill Thompson donned 
his costume for a 


yppeared in the local papers 


ublicity photo 


INTO THE SNOHOMISH RIVER goes the “coxswain” of the winning “crew.” 
Safety Supervisor Thompson was tossed there by safety committee members to 
celebrate 171 days without a lost-time accident 


This Safety Man’s All Wet 


But his sodden condition is symbolic. As “coxswain” of a 


winning ‘crew,’ he let his team members toss him into the 


river to celebrate a new record of 171 no-accident days 


\ IKE the loyal and rugged cox- 
4 swain of any winning racing 
crew, Bill Thompson grinned and 
took it when his team members 
tossed him into the cold waters of 
the Snohomish River at Everett, 
Wash., last September. What made 
this dunking ceremony something 
special, however, the fact that 
Bill Thompson is no coxswain— 
he’s safety supervisor for Simp- 
son Paper Company. And _ his 
‘crew’ members are no accom- 
plished oarsmen —they’re mem- 
bers of Simpson’s Plant Safety 
Committee. 

This stunt, the subject of a 
prolonged, all-out build-up cam- 
paign, celebrated the bettering of 
the company’s existing record of 
170 accident-free days. Haak Ber- 
ger, assistant pulp mill superin- 
tendent and committee 


safety 
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member, came up with the idea 
last spring. It caught on and when 
the 120-day mark was reached it 
was presented to the entire work- 
ing force by means of mimeo- 
graphed handouts and a special 
poster display. 

The publicity sparked intense 
interest and added fun to the ef- 
fort. As the big day, September 
28, drew near Mr. Thompson took 
a lot of kidding about his immi- 
nent plunge. The pipefitters said 
they had a special 12-in. collar; 
the blacksmith offered to donate 
an anvil... everyone wanted to 
get into the act. 

Management decided the event 
justified shutting down most of 
the mill so that as many em- 
ployees as possible might view the 
dunking. To help workers cele- 
brate, all vending machines were 


rigged to dispense free coffee and 
soft drinks for 24 hours, with the 
servings being donated by local 
distributors. 

News agencies were informed 
and television, radio, and news- 
papers covered the story. Seattle’s 
KING-TV gave it coverage on its 
evening news program, Everett’s 
radio station KRKO transcribed 
a blow-by-blow description, and 
the Everett Daily Herald gave it 
three big spreads. 

Scott Paper Company’s safety 
supervisor, Bill Collins, stood by 
ready to dry the sodden, shivering 
“coxswain” with some of his 
firm’s products. 

Special recognition went to 
three departments whose  out- 
standing records had helped break 
the record: the pipe shop, with 
3,937 accident-free days; the log 
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dump, with 2,778, and the box fac- 
tory, with 2,381. Also honored was 
Jerry Johnson, chairman of the 
plant safety committee, for his 
efforts in promoting the special 
day. 

Behind the new safety record, 
says Supervisor Thompson, is an 
accident prevention program built 
on teamwork. He lists the suc 
cessful ingredients as top man- 
agement support, full partnership 
on the part of the union, a loyal 
group of supervisors who are will- 
ing to “try anything at least once,” 
and the broad acceptance of the 
program by all employees. 

The program really began in 
1952 when Pat Reiten, general 
safety supervisor for the parent 
firm, Simpson Timber Company, 
set up a formal approach to 
accident prevention and 
housekeping. By May 1955 the 
Simpson Paper Company had es- 
tablished a record of 170 accident- 
free days, reduced frequency by 
90 per cent, and won the National 
Safety Council’s Award of Merit. 

Not until last January, however, 
did Simpson set up a separate 
safety department with a full-time 
safety supervisor. The program’s 
organization follows the pattern 
of top level approval and follow- 
through, with a plant safety com- 
mittee representing each depart- 
ment, specific duties delegated to 
subcommittees, and department 
level “stand-up” meetings. 

Injected into this stream are de- 
partment bulletin boards; news- 
letters; incentive 


good 


awards; pro- 


HORSES on this “Sweepstakes” board represent competing 


departments in housekeeping contest. 


Each employee in 


HAPPY WINNERS pose with their safety 





merchandise prizes. Five names aré¢ 


drawn each month from departments having 30 accident-free days 


grams for safety shoes and glasses 
and good housekeeping; first aid 
courses, and the issuing of a va- 
riety of safety devices and protec- 
tive equipment. 

First aid classes for hourly em- 
ployees were organized and held 
during working hours under the 
instruction of the local fire de 
partment captain and a 
sergeant. First-aid kits were pre- 
sented to employees completing 


police 


the 18-hour course. 

Wendell Fisher, senior first aid 
instructor with the Washington 
State Department of Labor and 


Industries, conducted a_ special 


winning department receives a silver dollar 
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five-day course for 32 superviso 

Two hundred and twenty-five 
employees attended a grand open- 
ing of a safety shoe store where 
both men’s and women’s shoes can 
be purchased at factory prices on 
a payroll deduction plan. A near- 
accident the day of the opening 
dramatized the protection  af- 
forded by hard-toe shoes when 
an employee wearing his new 
purchase pulled a steel drawer 
filled with metal scrap onto his 
toes. Total damage wes a slightly 
scuffed shoe. 

A merchandise incentive plan 


—To page 144 





WASHINGTON’S Governor, Arthur B. Langlie (second from 
right), visited the mill. Here he views special safety display 


with plant officials. 
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safety plus and solvent power, get both 


CHLOROTHENE 


Powerful cold degreasing solvent has low 
toxicity, low fire hazard; gives maximum safety for 
spray, bucket, dip, wipe cleaning. 


Just look at this toxicity story. Cutorotuenet (Dow 1,1,1- 
lrichloroethane, In! ted) carries an M.A.C, figure of 509 ppm. 
times greater than carbon tetrachloride’s rating, 2! > times 


f trichloroethvlene! CHLOROTHENE presents no problem from 


ibsorption through the skin. Its topical effect is similiar to that 
good organic solvents. 


How about fire? CuLoroTuHENe has no flash or fire point by the 


Cleveland Open Cup Method. The U.S. Coast Guard has certifi- 
cated it tor use as an arti le of stores on board vessels*, 
And efficient? You bet! CuLOROTHENE takes off tough greases, oils, 
tar es and other contaminants with the cost-saving speed of 
, tet et cold cleaning applications has extremely 
ive efle ommon metals and alloys. 
” ”% April 1955 
( 1 1 son board vessels 
Th le ' n the use of this 
pr The ¢ ency of t product is not passed 
por l S. Coast Guard 
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Interested? No wonder. Better contact vour local Dow distributor 
today. He’s the man who supplies you with stabilized pow 
TRICHLOROETHYLENE and PERCHLOROETHYLENE, too. For your dis 
tributor’s location, or additional data on these superior solvents, 


return coupon to THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Mich. 


t Trademark 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Dept. S946F-2, Midland, Michigan 


C] Who is my nearest Dow distributor? 


C) Send more information on these solvents 


NAME TITLE 

COMPANY ADDRESS 

City ZONE TATE 
a SS eee _ 


you can depend on DOW SOLVENTS 
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SAFETY OFF THE JOB 


Suggestions for company and community programs 





By GRANT O. SHIBLEY 


NSC Staff Representative, OTJ Safety Committee 


This is the first of a series of 
articles on the objectives and ad- 
vantages of an off-the-job safety 
program as expressed by general 
chairmen of various sections of 
the National Safety Council’s In- 
dustrial Department. 

This month’s comments 
from Glenn G. Fleming, director 
of safety and fire protection, Cel- 
anese Corporation of 
and general chairman of NSC’s 
Textile Section. 


come 


America, 


Industrial workers suffer many 
more injuries off the job than they 
do at work. These non-occupation- 
al accidents represent much more 
than pain and suffering to the in- 
dividuals involved; they upset 
normal home lives and cause ap- 
preciable economic loss in many 
ways to both the injured em- 
ployee and his employer. 

The company that neglects an 
off-the-job safety program is miss- 
ing a good bet. My own firm finds 
that 87 per cent of all lost-time 
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Auto-Truck 38 4 
Bicycle 
Bus, Streetcar 
Motorcycle 
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Fire, Explosion 
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Note: Figures in parentheses are the sumber of fatalities 
* Group II is a separate group of reporters who do not i 
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injuries to employees occur at 
home or on the highway. 


Objectives of an 
O-T-J Safety Program 


l. To eliminate injuries to em- 
ployees and members of thei: 


families. 


2. To help industrial workers 
avoid wage loss and medical ex- 
which is 


pense frequently in- 


curred as a result of an accident 


3. To reduce insurance claims 
arising from non-occupational ac- 
cidents. 


4. To reduce absenteeism and 
increase worker efficiency. 

2. To promote good will among 
employees by showing the com- 
pany’s sincere interest in their 
safety while off the job as well as 
during working hours. 


6. To develop a 
sciousness in each worker that he 
will apply regardless of the situa- 
tion anc regardless of where it 
occurs—on or off the job. A good 


safety con- 
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off - the job 
helps to reduce accidents on the 


job 


program definitely 


Why Off-the-Job Safety 
Is Important 


1. From the humanitarian view- 
point it eliminates suffering, 
strengthens a feeling of security, 
promotes community good will 
and means that industrial workers 
and their families can live a hap- 
pier, fuller life. 


2. Injuries, whether they occur 


on or off the job, cost money. In 
addition to the costs deriving from 
insurance claims, surveys of off- 
the-job injury experience reveal 
that it affects plant operating costs 
as follows: 

a. Relief personnel is necessary 

b. Training of substitute employees 
is necessary 

c. Many times equipment is damaged 
and product spoilage occurs by replace- 
ment personne! 

d. Additional work load is placed on 
supervision 

The humane ideals of American 
industry demand that steps be 
taken immediately to reduce the 
number of off-the-job accidents 
just as industry has met the chal- 
lenge of reducing occupational in- 
juries. 


State Supervises 
Ski-Lift Safety 


ENFORCEMENT of the Aerial Pas- 
senger Tramway Safety Orders. 
which became effective recently. 
was begun in October by the 
California Division of Industrial] 
Safety of the Department of In- 
dustrial Relations, according to an 
Ernest B 
Webb, director of the State De- 
partment of Industrial Relations. 

First official inspections of ski 
lifts were made in the Sierra. 
Donner Pass and Sonora regions 
by engineers of the Division of 
Industrial Safety 

The Orders are the first of their 
kind in the country, and will fill 
a long-sought need for safety reg- 


= 


announcement by 


ulations covering aerial passenge! 
Orders include 
chair lifts, aerial cable cars, “J” 


tramways. The 
and “T” bars and rope tows. 
While they are specifically de- 
signed for the Safety of employee 
they will add to the safety of the 
general public using them 
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Working Up 
in the World 
with Ladders 


“Gold Medal” Ladders Help 
Prevent Accidents on 
off-the-Ground Work 





Extension Ladder with ladder jack Sturdy 154," rear rungs provide safe Safest Step Ladder made the "Gold Medal" Safety Platform 
makes a dependable stage support support for assistant on "Gold Ladder features a 14x 19" platform plus a slotted tool rack at 


for painting windows and other work. Medal" Safety Platform Ladder. the top. Tools can't drop off and injure workers or machinery; 
Gold Medal” Safety Extension Lad- Platform heights from 3' to 18’. man on ladder can safely work in any direction using both hands. 
ders are approved by U.L. Conforms to all safety codes. Approved by Underwriter's Laboratories, Inc. 





Lightweight Aluminum Ladders make handling easy, safe. Single ladders to These "Gold Medal” Safety Extension Trestles put workers at 


20', aluminum extension ladders to 40’, step ladders to 8. right height. Heights from 10° to 28'. Tested and approved by U.L. 


coe NOMY 
Write now for free copy of Catalog L-71-R. See the FOR GREATER SAFETY... EFFICIENCY...ECONO 


Yellow pages of your ’phone directory for the = THE DATENT SCAFFOLDING CO. Inc. 
nearest Patent Scaffolding Co. office or representative leave e L.4— £ 








} i dies “‘“Golk -dal’’ ai Ts Scaf Ss. NSN 
that handle: 1 Medal’ Ladders and Scaffold 38-21 12th Street Dept. Long Islond City 1, N. Y. 
Branches in all principal cities 
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NSC Awards 


—From page 58 


in traffic safety, as measured by 
the Council’s Annual Inventory 
of Traffic Safety Activities. The 
plan provides for the following 
awards: 


Award of Honor, to any state 
achieving a rating of 85% 
on all sections evaluated in the 
Inventory, or to any city achiev- 
ing a rating of 80°% or more on 
all sections of the Inventory 


or more 


Award of Merit, to any state 
achieving a rating of 75° or more 
on all sections evaluated in the 
Inventory, or to any city achiev- 
ing a rating of 70° or more on 
all sections evaluated in the In- 
ventory. 


Certificate of Achievement, to 
states achieving 85° or more on 
certain sections of the Inventory 
or to cities achieving 80° or more 
on certain sections of the Inven- 
tory. 

Other awards given in connec- 
tion with the Traffic Inventory 
are: 


Court Award, 
American Bar Association 


given by the 


Police Traffic Supervision 
Award, given by the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police 


Traffic Engineering Award, giv- 
en by the Institute of Traffic En- 
gineers. 


Driver Licensing and Periodic 
Vehicle Inspection Award, given 
by the American Association of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators. 


Public Safety Activities Awards 
to Railroads. These awards are 
presented to railroads for signifi- 
cant and constructive public safe- 
ty activities directed at both the 
general public and their em- 
ployees. Winners are decided by 
a Board consisting of the presi- 
dent of the National Safety Coun- 
cil and four other judges 


Traffic 


awards 


Citation Awards for 
Safety Activity. These 
are given in recognition of out 
standing services to traffic safety 
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by individuals and organizations 
whose efforts might otherwise not 
be recognized. Six awards are 
made annually to individuals and 
twelve awards are made to or- 
ganizations. 

Award 
blanks are available from the Di- 
rector, Public Education Division 
NSC 


rules and nomination 


President’s Medal. The Presi- 
dent’s Medal Award is granted for 
successful 
Schafer Prone Pressure and Hol- 
ger Nielsen Arm-Lift Back Pres- 
sure Methods, from asphyxiation 


resuscitation, by the 


by gas, suspended breathing 
caused by gas or carbon monoxide 
poisoning, drowning, or 
shock, or any other 


causes that may result in pro- 


electric 
accidental 


longed suspension of voluntary or 
natural breathing. This award is 
the only NSC award for saving of 
human life 

The award is granted upon in- 
vestigation and approval by a non- 
staff Medal Administration Com- 
mittee of a completed application 
form, supported by signed state- 
ments of witnesses and attending 
physician. Applications are avail- 
able from Medal Administration 
Committee, NSC. 


Aviation Safety Awards. Avia- 
tion Safety Awards are granted 
annually to those air lines having 
scheduled operations under the 
American flag in domestic, terri- 
torial, or international service 
The awards are made automati- 
cally, on the basis of official rec- 
ords of the Civil Aeronautics 
3oard, to those air lines complet- 
ing the calendar year without a 

crew fatality in 
passenger - carrying 


passenger or 
scheduled 
flight operations. 


Special Achievement Awards 
(Local Councils). This program 
recognizes successful safety activ- 
ities conducted by local safety or- 
ganizations in all except 
Soundness, 
ning and execution of program; 


areas 
home safety plan- 
results obtained; cooperation of 
other agencies and arousal of pub- 
lic interest are some of the points 
considered by the judges in se 
lecting award winners 

Chapters of the Council are eli 
gible to participate in this award 


It is sponsored by the 
Conference of Local Safety Or- 
ganizations and administered by 
the Field Service Department of 
NSC 


program 


Carol Lane Awards. Made pos- 
sible by a grant from the Shell 
Oil Company, the Carol 
Awards contributions of 


Lane 
honor 
American women to traffic safety 
Awards are made each year to 
three women and to three wom- 
; First 
winners receive a $1,000 savings 


en's organizations place 
bond and a bronze sculpture Sec- 
ond place winners receive $500 


Savings bonds and bas relief 


plaques. Third place winners re- 
ceive $250 savings bonds and bas 
relief plaques 

Applications are available from 
the Director of Women’s Activi- 
ties, NSC ; 


Farm Safety Achievement 
Awards. These awards recognize 
outstanding achievement on _ be- 
half of farm 
of awards are provided for both 


safety. Three levels 
organizations and individuals as 
follows: 

For organizations: Award of 
Honor, Award of Merit, Certifi- 
1 Commendation 
Citation for 
Distinguished Service to Safety, 


cate 


For individuals 


Citation for Outstanding Service 
to Safety, Citation for Meritorious 
Service to Safety 


Home Safety Awards. These 
awards are designed to promote 
interest in the home accident pre- 
vention problem and to recognize 
creditable effort on behalf of home 
made 
Award of Merit and Certificate of 
Commendation. The 


safety. Two awards are 
program 
year is from January 1 to Decem- 
ber 31 

Rules and 
available from the Home Division 


NSC 


report torms are 


Safety Awards. 
These awards are presented each 


Association 
year to recognize outstanding 
safety program activities by asso- 
ciations. To be eligible, the associa- 
tion must be a member of the Na- 
tional Safety Council. The awards 
are based on outstanding reduc 
tion of work injuries of employees 
of members of the association and 


for programs to promote occupa- 
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mint, chemicals 


I fir ZorBat freely on icy, wet walks, drives, etc. — or spread on floors to absorb oil, grease 


ri 


Wyandotte ZORBALL underfoot 
makes icy areas safe! 


| ate the danger of slipping to both workers 
ehicles this winter, with skidproof Wyan 
dotte ZorsBatu! A thin layer of ZorBALL on icy 





Y andotte 





platforms, loading and shipping docks, 
ps, and driveways will prevent accidents and 
ork delays. And ZorBALL won't cake, mud, dirt, CHEMICALS 
‘ a> 0 
; n Helpful service representatives in 138 cities in the US. and Canada 
\ll-purpose ZORBALL is the safest floor absorbent Largest manufacturer of specialized cleaning products for 
ean buy! It has no effect on fabric, wool, business and industry 
etal, rubber, or skin . .. absorbs water, paint, Ce nnn eee 7 
oil, grease — any liquid —and it is fireproof, even | MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR FREE SAMPLE | 
when saturated with combustible liquids. Use it | Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation | 
indoors or outdoors ... on any type surface. | Wyandotte, Michigan | 
| | 
You'll save, too, with ZorBau’s low use-cost, | Send free sample of ZORBALL | 
resulting from a greater resistance to breakdown _] Have representative call 
thar iny other floor absorbent! | Mane | 
, , | | 
Try a free sample, now! Mail coupon at right, | Firm | 
today, or call your Wyandotte representative or Street ; 
loner 1 yandott ( he micals Corp., Wyandotte, | City Zone State | 
V/ ran 1/so / ) Vie tos, Calif. L ec ce ee ee ce es ee ee we we we we we we oe ow oe a ow ee = 
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tional safety among small em- 
ployers. Thirteen associations won 
awards in 1956. 

A brochure and application 
check list is available from the 
Associations and Small Business 
Division, NSC. 


Public Interest Awards. These 
awards recognize and honor ex- 
ceptional service to safety in the 
field of public information and 
communications. They are made 
to newspapers, radio and tele- 
vision stations and networks, 
magazines, advertisers, outdoor 
advertising and transportation ad- 
vertising organizations. Company 
employee publications are not 
eligible for these awards (see 
Employee Publications Awards 
below). 

For newspapers there is an ad- 
ditional award—the Christmas 
Safetv Cartoon Award, a plaque 
awarded for the best editorial car- 
toon on holiday season hazards 

Information and application 
forms for Public Interest Awards 
are available from the Public In- 
formation Department, NSC 


Alfred P. Sloan Award. The 
Alfred P. Sloan radio-TV award 
for highway safety, established by 
the Sloan Foundation and admin- 
istered by the Council, recog- 
nizes outstanding public service in 
the field of traffic safety by a radio 
or television station or network. 
and by advertisers using these 
media. To be eligible for the Sloan 
Award, the radio-TV station or 
network must have won an NSC 
Public Interest Award (see 
above). 


Employee Publications Awards. 
Awards are presented each year 
to employee publications for best 
coverage of safety and for best 
original articles on safety. There 
are four divisions in the program: 
company magazines, company 
newspapers, safety bulletins, and 
publications for supervisors and 
engineering personnel. Judging is 
made by a committee of NSC and 
International Council of Indus- 
trial Editors representatives. 

Write to Editorial Division, 
NSC, for complete information. 


Limerick Contests. To stimulate 
employee interest in safety, NSC 
runs three limerick contests, in 
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Industrial Supervisor magazine, 
in Safe Driver magazine, and on 
the back of the NSC calendars. 

Write to the Membership 
Department for sample copies of 
these publications. 


National School Safety Honor 
Roll. Certificates are presented to 
those schools which meet basic 
safety program requirements. In- 
formation and applications are 
available from the School and 
College Division, NSC. 


Effective Guarding 
—From page 31 


boiler was smoking, no sound was 
heard. Somebody had opened up 
the box and blocked the alarm 
with a stick. The box was then 
disconnected and moved 35 ft. up 
on the wall and now the alarm 
went back to work. 

The firemen were 
that they had to put up with it 
After a short time they demon- 
strated with pride how they could 
shift burner tips without setting 
off the alarm. 

Guarding of a machine toward 
other machines or people must 
also be considered. Improper flow 
of material to the machine, im- 
proper ejection or storage of fin- 
ished products may upset produc- 
tion and impair the function of 
the unit in question, as well as 
affecting nearby units and their 


convinced 


operators. 

If air ejection is part of the op- 
eration, the air container may be 
of substandard design as com- 
pared to the operating pressure 
under which it operates. The 
tanks may not be blown down 
regularly, thereby throwing a 
heavy burden upon compressors 
both from a load and from a tem- 
perature standpoint. 

If pressure reducers are em- 
ployed, safety valves set at the 
reduced safe working pressure 
should be provided on the tanks 
and should be tested regularly as 
an additional safeguard to man 
and machines. 

In fact, this is a very important 
point, often violated in older 
plants and where revamped 
equipment is used. Tanks with 
plus and minus heads are in- 
stalled with the negative head 


down, giving poor drainage and 
causing corrosion from condensa- 
tion below the point of drainage. 
Tanks installed directly on the 
floor, on the negative head, also 
are exposed to corrosion and 
weakening. The guard 
mended here is to install the tank 
on a stand about 12 in. off the 
floor with the positive head down 
and the drain at the bottom. 
Guarding wheels _in- 
volves enclosure guards of suffi- 


recom- 


emery 


cient strength to retain the frag- 
ments, with an opening only at 
the point of operation, 90°-125 
maximum of the circumference. 
Other safeguards include using 
wheels constructed for safe use 
at available motor speeds, main 
drive protection and unbreakable 
shields 
Flywheels are 
signed for certain speeds, but in 
such 


carefully de- 


alteration of 
speeds may be exceeded. The 


equipment 


wheel size, construction details, 
and actual speed should be 
checked as a precaution against 
rupture. Enclosures around such 
wheels and units protect workers 
from becoming entangled, but are 
ineffective against flywheel rup- 
ture. 

Solutions are usually found and 
are surprisingly simple at times 
In a power plant, for example, a 
large steam engine was installed 
aS a prime mover tor a generator 
Everything was perfect—with one 
exception, Two grease cups for 
two eccentrics were located di- 
rectly on the eccentric bearing 
housings. When the oiler tried 
to catch the buttons with a grease 
gun he would either hit his hand 
against the bearing caps or the 
grease gun would get caught be- 
tween the eccentrics 

The remedy was simple: The 
grease fittings were removed from 
the eccentrics and mounted on the 
stationary Then flexible 
hoses were installed between the 


frame. 


fittings and the grease lines. The 
manufacturer had overlooked this 
arrangement. 

The machine was well designed 
in every respect and it had under- 
gone a factory test run. Many 
similar machines had been made. 
The designer provided proper lu- 
brication but did not stop to think 
or perhaps care about the diffi- 
culty the oiler would have. The 
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SPRAY BOOTHS can be tricky — safe one min- 
ute, ablaze the next. Because they are a special 
kind of fire hazard, spray booths demand a spe- 
cial kind of fire protection. Like a Kidde Auto- 
matic CO, Fire Extinguishing System. 

By means of rate-of-temperature-rise detectors, 
a Kidde system spots— and smothers— even the 
most vicious blaze the instant it begins... pour- 
ing clouds of CO. over the flames through wide- 
dispersion Multijet nozzles. 


Thanks to the nature of clean, efficient CO., a 
Kidde system leaves no mess to clean up. CO: 
will not harm production equipment or work-in- 
process... it snuffs the fire, then vanishes. 
Furthermore, Kidde systems are of the most 
advanced design. They use no falling weights, 
no old-style mechanical triggering methods. In- 
stead, Pneumatic Control Heads insure an in- 
stant and complete discharge of CO.. 
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PRESSURE OPERATED DISCHARGE HEADS 
——~ PNEUMATIC CONTROL HEAD 
a LOCAL MANUAL CONTROL 






~€0, CYLINDERS 




















In Kidde tamperproof systems, each moving part 
is self-enclosed—a safety measure to prevent 
accidental discharge. And easy-to-read visual 
indicators show quickly whether the system is 
“set” or “released.” Finally, there are special 
Directional Valves which let you protect more 
than one hazard from the same bank of cylinders 
—a feature that means the most versatile of 
fire protection. 

For more information on the best in fire extin- 
guishing systems, and help in your specific 
problems, write Kidde today. 


Kidde © 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
1145 Main St., Belleville 9, N. J. 


Walter Kidde & Company of Canada Ltd., Montreal — Toronto 


AUTOMATIC FIRE PROTECTION... 
ENGINEERED FOR SPRAY BOOTHS! 
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assembly and testing crew did not 
suggest any improvement and re- 
leased the unit to the custome: 

The machine was installed by 
the manufacturer’s service engi 
neer who had acquired the knack 
of catching the grease cups with 
the gun. One could draw the same 
conclusion that it is easy for a 
man after long training to balance 
on a slack wire, but it is hard to 
acquire the habit in short orde 

From our point of view we pro 
ceeded as follows: 

1. We see the machine in operatior 

2. We see the speed at which the 
grease cups move back and fort} 

3. We look over the gun and we se¢ 
how difficult it is for the oiler to catch 
the buttons with the gun 

4. We realize how easily the oper: 
tor’s hand can get caught in the ec- 
centrics. 

5. We realize how easily the he 
the grease gun can get caught betweer 
the eccentrics. 

6. Jamming or breaking the eccen- 
trics could give a jolt to the flywhes 
and generator armature, putting an ad- 
ditional exposure on the switchboard 
which was in line with these objects 

7. We realized that if the grease but- 
tons were made stationary the dange1 
wculd be eliminated 

8. How could they be made station- 
ary? 

9. It could be done if the connectior 
could be made flexible 

10. It could—and was dons 


Consideration should therefore 
always be given that a minimun 
of men and machines are exposed 

Guards of unusual design o1 
machines that are difficult t 
guard are evaluated by our Guard 
Design Department, which spe- 
cializes in such problems and has 
done considerable research work 
along these lines. 

Last year, for example, a vacu- 
um system was developed for 
threading paper through feed rolls 
of a paper 
which was proven most effective 
and safe. Recently in a large s 
permarket a package belt con- 
veyor was used. It was found that 
a serious pinch point existed be 
tween the belt and the idler roll- 
ers at the end of the belt travel 
Two conveyor idler rollers, next 
to the belt, were provided with 
half bearings. If a hand should 
get caught the two rollers would 
pop out, 

To prevent a package 
caught if the roller had been re- 


machine, a _ desigr 


l- 


getting 
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moved, an electric trip contact 
was installed at the end of the 
roller. If the 
popped out, the current would be 


nearest rollers 
shut off, stopping the conveyor 

In another store children had a 
habit of riding on the conveyor. 
An electric eye was installed, high 
enough to let packages go through 
but low enough so that a child 
would interrupt the beam and 
shut off the power. The conveyor 
was also so arranged that the 
power circuit had to be manually 
reset 

Manufacturers and city and 
state departments, together with 
insurance companies and guard 
nanufacturers, all work with the 
same objective in mind—to make 
machines and processes as safe as 
possible for operators, other work- 
ers and property. Great progress 
has been made and further im- 
provements are anticipated 
Through education and instruc- 
tion, workers are made conscious 
of the fact that they will benefit 
from good guarding by being able 
to maintain their earning powe1 
Plant realize that 
good guarding means uninterrupt- 


owners will 
ed production. Finally, machine 
and guard manufacturers become 
convinced that well-guarded ma- 
advertise- 


chinery means good 


ment of their products. 


Nuclear Standards Board 
Elects Officers 


MoREHEAD PATTERSON, presi- 
dent, American Machine and 
Foundry Company, New York, 
was elected chairman of the Nu- 
Standards Board of the 
American Standards Association 
at its first meeting on September: 
18 at ASA offices. 

Mr. Patterson served previously 


clear 


as chairman of the Planning Com- 
mittee for Standards in the Nu- 
clear Field, organized from all 
parties-at-interest under the aus- 
pices of the American Standards 
The committee stud- 
ied and made recommendations to 


Association 
the Association concerning the 
need for standards in various op- 
erations ol nuclear power in in- 
dustry 

Henry G. Lamb, in charge of 
Safety and Highway Standards, 
American Standards Association, 





was named secretary of the Board 

The following organizations are 
members of the Nuclear Stand- 
ards Board: Aircraft Industries 
Association of 
American Industrial Hygiene As- 


America, Inc.; 
sociation; American Institute of 
chanical Engineers; American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers 
American Public Health Associa- 
tion; American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers; American 
Society of Safety 
American Society for Testing Ma- 
of Casualty 
Atomic 
Bureau of 
Light and 


Engineers; 
terials; Association 
and Surety Companies; 
Industrial Forum, Inc.; 
Electric 

Power Group (Association of 
Edison Electric Institute); Insti- 
tute of Radio Engineers; Interna- 


Explosives; 


tional Association of Governmen- 
tal Labor Officials; Manufacturing 
Chemists Association, Inc.; Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Cas- 
uaity Companies; National Elec- 
trical Manufacturers Association: 
National Safety Council; Radio- 
Manufac- 
turers Association and the Society 


Electronics - Television 


of Automotive Engineers 

Also the U. S 
Defense; U. S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare: 
U.S Department of Labor; U.S 
Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards and 
the U. S. Atomic Energy Commis- 


510n. 


Department of 





Department of Commerce 


At this meeting it was voted 
that the following organizations 
also be invited to have represen- 
tation on the Nuclear Standards 
Board; American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations; American Chem- 
American Nuclear 
Society of 

Manufacturers 
Society of the 
Valve and Fittings Industry; Sci- 


ical Society; 
Society; American 
Civil Engineers; 
Standardization 


entific Apparatus Manufacturers 
Association and the Conference of 
State and Provincial Health Au- 
thorities 


Two farmers were riding down 
the road. Side by side they sat, 
both looking worried, and both re- 
maining silent. Finally, one gave 
a deep sigh 

The other studied him for a mo- 
ment, and said, “You’re telling 


"99 
me. 
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a TWIN SAVINGS 
for YOU! 


SBS-30 and SBS-60 
solve ALL skin cleaning 






problems...are almost 





, SBS-60 Wa ati 
SBS-30 Waterless Washstation Use a w ge 


Used Without Water 


PLANT-WIDE SATISFACTION AND SAVINGS ASSURED 
Solve your skin cleaning problems for good by simply specifying SBS-30 Waterless Skin 
Cleanser and SBS-60 Cream Deodorant Soap. This combination of two new and modern 











cream-type skin cleansers will lick most any soil condition—anywhere—to the complete 

satisfaction of both men and women employees. Both of these dramatic new cleansers FREE FACTS FOLDER—giving all 
adhere to the hands . . . cannot run off like liquid, powdered or wasteful bar soaps. details . . . answering all your 
SBS-30 Waterless Skin Cleanser is recommended for the removal of almost “‘impossible’”’ questions . . . explaining specific 
soils such as tar, paint, glue... SBS-60 Cream Deodorant Soap efficiently removes all uses, by industry and plant area 
ordinary soils found in factories, shops and offices. Dispensed from “‘throw-away” —simply write Dept. 70 
containers, you get savings of 30% ...40% ...up to50% with SBS-30 and SBS-60— 





it will pay your organization to get the facts today! 






FEE the washword, of indusbry 


ke 7 


saginaw, mich. « los angeles, calif. « toronto, canada 
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Materials Handling 


—From page 27 


Overhead cranes introduce a 
new dimension to the safety pic 
ture. In addition to watching for- 
ward, backward, and on _ both 
sides, personnel must keep an eye 
on overhead movements 

In a steel mill I watched a crane 
start to move an unstrapped lift 
of oiled steel sheets. When an- 
other crane did not move out of 
the way fast enough the loaded 
crane was forced to stop suddenly 
There was no provision to keep 
the sheets from sliding out the 
ends of the lift, and that’s exactly 
what happened. 

Sheets _ literally 
over a wide area before the crane 
operator could lower the load. The 
only reason no one was killed was 
that the accident happened over a 
stock storage area, rather than 
over production machines. 

Cranes are often used to stack 
material where it is necessary to 
store in piles too high and too 
close together for handling by any 
other means. If storage stacks are 
planned improperly, crane opera- 
tors may be forced to make lifts 
when they cannot see what they 
are doing. When this happens, the 
hooker or crane follower is re- 
sponsible for seeing that no one 
is behind or near the stacks. If the 
hooker does not fulfill this respon- 
sibility conscientiously, another 
hazard is created. 


sprayed out 


Overhead conveyors are an- 
other feature of many production 
areas. In most cases adequate 
guards are provided for such 
equipment in all areas except at 
loading and unloading stations. Of 
course more people are concen- 
trated at these stations than at 











"No wonder he drives 
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any other point along the con- 


veyor length. It is not possible, 
ordinarily, to surround conveyors 
at loading stations with pierced o1 
solid 
would prevent clear access to the 
work-in-process being moved. 
However, extreme care should be 


metal guards, since these 


taken to prevent men from being 
exposed to injury. Another basic 
requisite is a stop switch in an 
easily accessible position at each 
such station, in case materials or 
men become tangled with the line 


Aisles. A third feature found 
in many plants is combined per- 
sonnel and materials handling 
aisles. In some cases, I have seen 
the only personnel access to the 
plant utilize the same aisle which 
also carries much of the fork 
truck traffic through production 
The usual explanation for such a 
condition is that plant space is too 
valuable to separate pedestrian 
and vehicular traffic. 

However, these 
often have “dead” areas around 
the walls required by fire under- 


same plants 


writers, or left free because over- 
head cranes cannot service them. 
Such spaces are ideal for person- 
nel aisles, because the hazards are 
substantially reduced. In other 
plants, it is possible to keep all 
persons not employed in a pro- 
duction department out of the 
area entirely. The safety 
of companies which run regular 
tours for sightseers through their 
plants demonstrates that this haz- 
ard can be licked. 


record 


In many plants, particularly 
older ones, new production ma- 
chines are added wherever room 
can be found. Even though the 
original layout provides enough 
space, after a few years machines 
are crowded together like sardines 





2 


Wine 


“7 ’ ia 
JOWASEAND 


like one—he is! 


When machines in such 
supplied with 


In a Can 
an area must be 
work, or when completed work 
must be removed operators often 
This 


becomes worse 1n noisy areas such 


} 
are endangered condition 


as punch departments, 
where machine operators may not 
even be aware that fork lift trucks 


press 


or cranes are close to them. 
affliction of 
caused by 


Another common 
older plants, also 
crowding, is provision of inade- 


banks. With not 


enough space to store materials 


quate storage 
near the machines which require 


them, materials handlers are 
forced into dangerous practices, 
such as excessively high stacking 
or lifting two pallets at a time 
The more economic conditions im 
prove, the more machines are 
department, 


And 


each new machine adds at least 


crowded into each 


and the less storage space 


one more operator to be subjected 
to the increasing hazard. 

In the finished 
house and_ shipping 
might feel that the danger to per- 
sonnel is somewhat less. The sight 


goods ware- 


areas, we 


of all of those neat piles of prod- 
ucts arranged in ordered rows is 
reassuring. Yet here, too, severe 
hazards exist. 

The first of these is the stacks 
themselves. Package designers sel- 
dom consider what we call “han- 
dleability” and ‘‘stackability’’ 
when designing containers. They 
feel their job is done when the 
product is protected, and the 
package is plastered with adver- 
tising. Yet, it is often compara- 
tively simple to design a case so 
that one man can pick it up fairly 
easily—rather than giving two 
men an awkward and unsafe task 

Containers are not designed for 
proper stacking on pallets. To pile 
properly on pallets, a case should 
be at least 1.5 times as long as it 
is wide, and the height should not 
be greater than the width. Yet, a 
few hours spent in a truck or 
Railway Express terminal exam- 
ining freight will convince you 
that the percentage of packages 
properly designed as handling and 
storing units is relatively small. 

Even if the packages themselves 
are adapted for storage, the stacks 
may represent an unsafe condition 
The rule of thumb that products 


should not be stacked on a pallet 
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State Conservation Warden Bill Rollman guides John Cornelius to choice Wausau fishing spot. 
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American Heritage Foundation President — 


Here's the Wausau Way 
of going after the vote 100% 


discovers spirit behind Wausau’s drive 
for 100% voter registration 












@ A real all-group effort—civic, youth, labor, 
church, school, business and fraternal. 


by JOHN C. CORNELIUS 


®@ A door-to-door canvass of every block 


’ T HEY tell us when we're in Rome we should 
lo a and every house in Wausau. 


as the Romans do: So when I visited 
Wausau, I was out fishing in less time than it 


‘ 2 egic ( / Si 
takes to say “Register and Vote! @ Signs, posters, tags, announcements 


Actually, that’s what I'd come to Wausau reminders everywhere to get 


to say. The American Heritage Foundation is 
out to persuade all Americans that the way to 
safeguard our freedoms is by participation in 
the affairs of our nation. That means register- 
ing, informing yourself, and voting. 


people to register and vote. 


@ Whatever is needed to get people 
to register is provided... 
everything from transportation 


to baby sitters. 
I found Wausau people were well aware of —— 


that. They were out to get 100% of the eligible 
voters registered before the November elections. 
(hat would make Wausau the ‘votingest’ city in 
America. I won't be a bit surprised to hear 
the ¢ accomplished their goal. 


Girl Scouters Celeste Duckworth 
and Marjorie Goldberg pin a 
‘vote’ tag on Mr. Cornelius. 


8624464866468 60664806906 6604606666666 4 665 20 


eeeeeveeeoereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


I'll tell you why I say that. Wausau people 
are blessed by the greatest natural treasures 
anyone can find anywhere...lakes and streams 
and wooded lands. They draw deeply from these 
treasures to build a good way of life. 


\long with everyone in Wausau, Employers Mutuals thanks Mr 

Cornelius. We’re proud of this Wausau Way of working together. It’s the 

spirit behind our insurance business, too. Workmen’s Compensation is one 

of our major lines, but We write all types of casualty insurance Phone 
I've heard these people are ‘good people to our nearest office or write us at Wausau, Wisconsin. 

do business with? They're ‘good people to go 

along with’ on their march to the polls.” 


Kmployers Mutuals of Wausau 
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to a height greater than the long- 
est dimension of the pallet is often 
broken. Even oftener, you find 
loaded warehouse pallets stacked 
five high. Ordinary corrugated 
containers will not stand the 
strain of such high stacks for a 
long period. I have seen high 
stacks which have leaned over so 
far that it was extremely danger- 
ous to remove the top pallet 
Stacks at the intersection of two 
narrow aisles are bumped by 
materials handling equipment, 
sometimes causing cases to tum- 
ble. 

Today’s demand for more and 
more production often results in 
squeezing finished goods storage 
into smaller areas poorly designed 
for the purpose. Supervisors must 
operate with extremely narrow 
aisles. When a warehouse is busy 
and aisles are narrow, every cor- 
ner could be the scene of a traffic 
accident. 

In addition to fork lift trucks, 
tractors, etc., warehouses utilize 
order pickers, packers, stock 
clerks, and inventory takers. They 
must use the same aisles, and 
sometimes work in the same 
stacks, as the powered handling 
equipment. 

Bins and shelves are often im- 
properly planned. In one recent 
instance, we found bin stacks 12 
ft. high. Pickers were expected to 
use the stacks themselves as a 
ladder, swarm up the stack, hold 
on with one hand, reach into a 
bin, pull out boxes weighing up to 
15 lbs., grip the containers in one 
arm against their bodies, and 
climb down again. This was not 
an occasional demand to remove 
reserve stock—this was a regular 
part of the job. 

Even where such an extreme 
condition does not exist, picking 
orders in bin areas can be hazard- 
ous. Stock is often stored by cat- 
alog number or other system 
which does not take into account 
its physical nature. Pickers are 
required to remove heavy items 
from bins at above shoulder 
height. Ladders are often rickety 
and there are seldom enough of 
them. Aisles are usually narrow 
and light is poor, compounding 
the problem. 

The shipping dock usually pre- 
sents the same picture as receiv- 
ing. In many cases, they may both 
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be in the same area, which in- 
creases the hazard. 

However, there is one unique 
the dan- 
gers caused by improper loading 
of outgoing trucks and cars. You 
may have heard of wrecks and 
derailments resulting from loads 
shifting on open cars and snagging 
the sides of trains moving in the 
opposite direction. Shifting loads 
in boxcars also cause trouble, 
even though improper loading 
practices usually only crush the 
containers in them. However, I 
have seen boxcars whose ends 
were buckled by the force of im- 
properly anchored loads slamming 
into them during quick stops. 

It is true that railroads main- 
tain inspectors and promulgate 
carloading regulations to minimize 
such hazards. But the railroads 
cannot do this job by themselves. 
They need the cooperation of 
every carload shipper to prevent 
accidents. 

With truck shipments the prob- 
lem is much worse. Many of you 
have, no doubt, followed trucks 
on the highways and seen cases 
fall out into the road because they 
were improperly secured. Some- 
times loads are so top heavy that 
trucks will skid and 
when a properly loaded vehicle 
would suffer no damage. 

I saw a tractor-trailer unit 
loaded with steel at a midwestern 
mill. All of the approved tiedowns 
were used, but the unit was over- 
loaded by about 20 per cent. The 
driver took a back road to avoid 
a state police weighing station and 


feature about shipping 


overturn 





Of course you're familiar with the salvage 


lews . 


skidded on a curve at the bottom 
of a long hill. The truck crashed 
and the steel broke loose from its 
moorings and sliced the top of 
the cab off the tractor. Certainly 
the accident was the fault of the 
truck driver, but how much did 
the shipping foreman contribute 
by overloading the vehicle? 

Even a brief review of hazards 
existing in handling, 
storing and shipping leads to the 


recelving, 


conviction that these areas are the 
most dangerous in any industrial 
operation. Yet many companies 
pay far more attention to provid- 
ing guards on productien machin- 
ery than they do to the safety 
aspects of all of these functions 
We find confirmation of this in 
our reports to our clients. Time 
after time, we recommend cor- 
rection of obviously hazardous 
conditions in these departments 
which have existed for so long 
that supervisors do not even rec- 


them. We 


proper safety provisions in every 


ognize incorporate 
recommendation. But we realize 
that this is not enough 

The only way unsafe conditions 
can be kept to a minimum in any 
plant is by planning a long-term 
program, and unrelenting atten- 
The safety 
engineer should lay out a proper 


tion In Carrying it out 
plan and every supervisor and 
worker in the plant should make 
safety a definite requirement of 
his work. 

There is nothing new or unique 
in a proper safety program tor 
receiving, handling, storing and 
shipping. Nobody, to my knowl- 
edge, has come up with a gimmick 
to ensure that a program will be 
carried out. The main ingredients 
here, as in any other area, are 
proper planning, immediate im- 
provements, education, training, 
supervision, facilities, equipment, 
and equipment maintenance. Each 
of these items are interwoven with 
the work of other engineers, pro- 
duction supervision and top man- 
agement. The following sug- 


gestions are made for your 
consideration in setting up and 
carrying out such a program. 
First, examine each area. Spend 
enough time in each operation to 
learn what every man does, how 
he does it, and why he does it 
Secure any procedural manuals 
plant has on any 


which your 
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k r many a year, the Bell seal has 

the signpost of telephone serv- 

\ little while ago we got to think- 

r that such a well-known symbol 
ved a slogan. 

We found six word 

up the story of the telephone 

ind the telephone 


logeth 


that seem to 


business 
to Bring People 


NE IN “TELEPHONE TIME” 








“Working Together” describes the 
spirit and co-operation of the tele- 
phone companies and the thousands 
of telephone men and women who 
help to provide the service. 

“To Bring People Together” de- 
scribes the greatest use of the tele- 
phone. 


It is priceless in emergencies and 
indispensable in saving steps and 





time and getting things done. And 
one of its biggest values is in help- 
ing people keep in touch with each 
other. 

Many a day is brightened just be- 
cause someone reached for the tele- 
phone to exchange news and good 
wishes and a friendly greeting. 

Isn’t there someone vou'd like to 
call right now? 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM AB 


The TV program with John Nesbitt’s real life stories the whole family can enjoy together... Every Sunday over CBS...See your local newspaper for time and channel. 
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The Accident did NOT happen 
thanks to A.W. ALGRIP 


World’s only abrasive 
rolled-steel floor plate 


No production slow-up or excess overtime, either —because ALGRIP’S 
thousands of tiny abrasive friction particles prevented slipping. 

Nationwide, ALGRIP—made by a patented process—is cutting 
accident rates, slashing insurance costs. This easily fabricated, 
super-safe flooring is tough steel into which a grinding wheel type 
abrasive has been rolled—not coated—to uniform depth as an 
integral part of the steel. Hard usage merely exposes more abrasive 
for extra long life. 

Make a test installation of ALGRIP in your worst slipping area— 
use it as an overlay or as complete flooring. It will pay for itself as 
you watch accident rates tumble and morale improve. Call or write 
today for detailed booklet. 


A.W. ALGRI 


ABRASIVE ROLLED 
STEEL FLOOR PLATE 
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ALGRIP—approved for safety by Underu 
ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 


Conshohocken, Pa. go 
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Please send A.W. Atcrip Booklet AL-26 
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Other Products: A. W. SUPER-DIAMOND Rolled Steel Floor Plate— 


Plates—Sheets—Strip—(Alloy and Special Grades) 
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handling operations. Study them 
and compare the written instruc- 


tions they contain with actual 
practice. Note each operation, 
method, procedure, and practice 
which needs attention 

Next, find out all you can about 
management’s plans for the de 


Make al 


rangements to examine any pro 


partments concerned 


posals for facility expansions and 
improvements before they are ap- 
proved. 

Then develop your plan. In- 
clude provisions for improving 
bad spots which now exist and 
eliminating any defects in pro- 
posed changes. Secure the help 
and cooperation of operating su- 
pervisors, particularly foremen, 
by discussing your plans with 
them and incorporating as many 
of their suggestions as possible 

At this stage, the plan should be 
put on paper 
sufficiently safety conscious, the 
plan should be submitted for ap- 


If management is 


proval. I have heard of many such 
programs which have been ap- 
proved after an accident has oc- 
curred involving compensation 
claims. Certainly, if you can tie 
safety and savings together, you 
will have little trouble. 

To kick the program off suc- 
cessfully, the next step is to make 
immediate improvements. When 
you begin to show results in this 
area, Management and men will 
become more interested. Interest 
can be generated by “before and 
after” pictures, articles in the 
plant paper, and news releases on 
bulletin boards. 

However, it is important to 
make certain that your proposals 
are really improvements. Here is 
where the value of your study of 
operations is proved. Also, here is 
where some programs fail. 

I recall one case in which we 
were cooperating with a safety 
engineer, as we usually do. The 
operation under discussion in- 
volved moving 55-gal. drums a 
short distance. Because of low 
volume and other considerations, 
we had decided to use two-wheel 
hand trucks. 

The safety engineer asked us to 
include a bracket on each handle 
of each truck. This bracket was 
to be outside the handle, closed at 
the bottom end, and have an in- 
side opening of 1! in., so that the 
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rucker’s hand could be protected 
from injury, especially when tip- 
ping or “breaking” a drum back 
to operating positior 

We examined the proposal and 
found that the truckers wore 
heavy work gloves which would 
catch in the guard, and might 
cause severe injury to hands; that 
they broke drums by using one 
hand to tip them back against 
their trucks and their hands were 
not at the place where the guards 
were to be installed; and that the 
guards constituted a danger to 
other men working in or near the 
aisle along which drums were 
trucked 

The point is not that guards are 
wrong; they are very much needed 
in many cases. Rather it is that 
the engineer who proposed them 
in this case had not studied the 
operation thoroughly 

Along with immediate improve- 
ments, you can start a program of 
education. Nothing should be 
overlooked. To illustrate, in only 
a very small fraction of the plants 
vhere I have worked have the 
men in receiving, handling, stor- 
age, and shipping known how to 
lift a case—even though they lift 
cases 250 days a year. Time after 
time I have watched experienced 
nen bend their backs instead of 
their legs—strain and heave at 
something which, by proper meth- 
ods, they could lift easily. They 
convert a simple, mechanical act 
which they have been doing all 
their lives into a severe hazard. 
Here is where visual aids and 
similar material are very valuable. 

In conjunction with education, 
it is necessary to train. The first 
objective of a training program is 
to ensure that materials-handling 
equipment operators are skilled in 
their jobs. Ample help can be se- 
cured by even a small company in 
setting up an operator training 
program. Most materials-handling 
equipment manufacturers have 
good operator training courses 
available and will assist you to in- 
stall them. The armed forces also 
have excellent training programs 
which you can obtain. 

It should be emphasized that 
operators of powered equipment 
are running vehicles which are at 
least as hazardous as over-the- 
road trucks. In many cases, skills 
required of a fork lift truck op- 
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EXTRA SAFETY 


THERMAL SAFETY SWITCH Protects Motor! 
New NON-CLOG FILTER Saves Labor! 


EXPLOSION PROOF Every detail in Hild’s new line of 





























NEW TRANSFERABLE HEAD! 

Vacuum unit with adapter ring 
can be used on Hild’s 10, 15, 30, 
and 55 gallon listed drums, You 
can use the right size and number 
of drums for ow cleaning job 


fill as many 5 
uires. Excellent for 
iquid or storing 
waste for pickup. 


as the job r 
transfering 


explosion proof equipment is de- 
signed and built to the very highest 
soley requirements. These machines 
offer you the greatest operating safety, 
convenience, and economy. 
NEW THERMAL SAFETY SWITCH! 
Important safety feature offered for 
the first time on any explosion proof 
vacuum . .. gives you complete pro- 
tection against circuit overload and 
motor burnout. 
NEW TYPE FILTER! 
Entirely new filter eliminates 95% of 
filter maintenance. Shakes clean in 
seconds . . . but should not clog at all 
if used correctly. 
NEW 30 AND 55 GALLON 
MODELS! 
The addition of 30 and 55 gallon 
vacuums gives Hild the most complete 
line of portable explosion proof vac- 
uums in the industry. ese new 
models are = for ome volume 
or bulk cleaning . . . they eliminate 
constant emptying” mecessary with 
small tanks. 
NEW DRAIN VALVE! 
Hilds new 30 and 55 gallon ex- 
ee proof drums have a 
andy ne valve for rapid 
draining of liquid material . . . 
no lifting necessary. 
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MODEL 306 
10 Gallon 
Explosion Proof 
Vacuum 








MODEL 315 MODEL 330 MODEL CX 
15 Gallon 30 Gallon Explosion Proof 

Explosion Proof Explosion Proof Scrubber-Polisher 
Vacuum Vacuum 
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740 W. Washington Blvd. + Chicago 6, Ill. 


FLOOR MACHINE CO. INC. 


gentlemen: send me more information on 
DC Explosion Proof V: 

CO Explosion Proof Scrubber Polishers 
DC All Hild Equipment 
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IT GUARDS 
WHILE IT CLEANS 





by Qualified Authorities 


9 


Good cleaning properties on heavy soils, aver- 
age time 100 seconds. 
Highest consumer acceptability over conventional 
type of waterless hand cleaners. 

a. Leaves hands clean and soft. 

b. No sticky sensation after effect. 
Water soluble. 
No evidence of medical contra-indication over 
90 day period in large group tests. 
Effect of ph on skin— 
Average normal ph recovery. Time—15 Min. 
Very slight defatting of skin. 
Eye Toxicity— 
Washed eye—no effect. 
Unwashed eye—slight opacity 96 hours. 
Microscopic condition of hands after 90 day 
usage—Decrease in scaling. 
No corrosive effect on metals. 


YOU PAY NO PREMIUM PRICE FOR PLY QUALITY 


AVAILABLE IN PINTS — QUARTS — GALLONS 


MILBURN COMPANY Uichican 
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- MANUFACTURERS OF - 


Ply Skin Protection — Plastic Coated Gloves for 25 Years 





erator are equivalent to those of a 
downtown delivery driver in a 
large city The personnel de 
partment’s assistance should be 
requested to provide physical 
checkups, depth perception and 
reaction time tests, and mental 
stability evaluations for handling 
equipment operators—just as they 
do for men applying to drive com- 
pany trucks. 

Now we have an operator train- 
ing program, a test course, and 
men who are physically and men- 
tally suitable for operator jobs. 
After men have taken the entire 
program, they should be tested by 
both written tests on safety rules, 
maintenance practices, etc., and 
requiring minimum performance 
in negotiating obstacle courses 
When they pass, they should be 
issued a license to operate the 
equipment for which they have 
qualified. Proper notations should 
be made in their personnel folders 

An operator’s license may look 
like sheer window dressing. How- 
ever, the military has used this 
system for years with success 
Operators are proud of the dis- 
tinction, and do their best to earn 
and keep it. The card provides an 
easy way for supervisors to check 
up on whether an operator is 
qualified 

There is another practical ad- 
vantage to this system. If your 
labor contract provides for bid- 
ding on jobs by seniority, as many 
of them do, you will find it im- 
possible to keep out unqualified 
operators without it. Formal 
training and licensing of operators 
provides a solid basis for securing 
the agreement of the union on 
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"You're a registered nurse? Golly, you 
don't look old enough to votel” 
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modifying the seniority system for 
these jobs Union officials are even 


more likely to agree when the Protect vour workers 


hazards produced by unqualified 














operators are discussed with them. 
Another useful tie-in with this 


ystem is suspension or cancella- 
tion of licenses when supervisors 
observe unsafe practices. A point 


ystem, similar to that used by 
New Jersey and Connecticut for 


e 
drivers, can be developed for each 
comcast WIth Jomac Hand Guards 
dling equipment. Again, the union 
should be consulted and should 
agree with the entire procedure. ' 
O ; : ; Here’s rugged, common-sense protec- 
nce it is accepted, production oe 
ipervisors and personnel can dis- tion for your workers, real economy for 
cipline unsafe operators without you. Jomac Hand Guards armor bare 
ausing a grievance ‘ y 
’ : hands, stretch glove life when worn over 
It is also sensible to educate Widel ' 
, 710VeS. - ~ I eg ) ytive 
pedestrians. We have all learned aici way Se Se ie Ren 


to be careful crossing the street. field, they’re practical in scores of indus- 
but when we are in a plant we 
blithely walk through it as if there 

no danger at all. Men walk un- 
der the hooks of overhead cranes, 


tries—for handling raw materials, parts, 
finished goods, castings, forgings, sheet 
steel and sheet metal assemblies. Inter- 
tand adjacent to storage stacks changeable—can be worn on either hand 
when fork lift trucks are making 
high lifts, cross in front of tractor- 
trailer trains, all with the sublime 


are made of durable, springy 32 oz 
Jomac Cloth. They offer clear-cut proof 


confidence that equipment opera- that qualit) EE CORRS. 


tors will watch out for them. 
The next step 1s to see that fore- 

men enforce proper safety prac- 

tices on the job. The equipment 





operator licensing system con- 
tains a valuable key to proper 
supervision for safety: the estab- 
lishment, publication, and enforce- 
ment of rules. A shop foreman is Jomac manufactures all types of 


hand and forearm protection— 
all made from famous loop-pile 


Style H-180 Style H-150 


a busy man; everyone makes de- 





mands on him. If you provided Jomac Cloth 
: him and his men with a simple list 
of “do’s” and “dont’s” he can en- 


Facilities, too, need attention. 


These points should be provided 


for INDUSTRIAL WORK GLOVES 


1. Mirrors at aisle intersections. 
> Aisle lines and aisles that are kept PLANTS IN PHILADELPHIA, PA., AND WARSAW, IND 
eal IN CANADA: SAFETY SUPPLY COMPANY, TORONTO 


Proper light in both production 
ind materials-handling areas 
4. Guards around building columns 


imilar obstructions 







5. Proper ventilation where gasoline- 


JOMAC INC. Philadelphia 38, Pa., Dept. D 


powered equipment is used 
Equipment maintenance should " 

be a feature of the handling safety 

program. Each handling activity 

should be provided with the right 

equipment, of the right capacity, 

with the right accessories, and in 


Yes! Send me your latest Jomac Industrial 
Work Gloves Catalog 


PRT. cccoccspeesasvcs 
Company 
Address 


the right quantities to do its job. Cltys.c... _ Stat. 


Turn page 
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“AKBAR ~~! 


The Kinnear Steel Rolling Fire Door vith 





KIRA CAFETY Features 








Akbar Fire Doors — another 
famous Kinnear product— combine 
quick, positive, automatic fire pro- 
tection with features that provide 
maximum safety. 

When fire threatens, the doors are 
automatically pushed downward by 
a strong starting spring se 
their downward speed is controlled, 
for the safety of anyone passing 
through the opening at the time of 
emergency release. 

As another safety measure, Akbar 
Doors feature separate counterbal- 
ance and starting springs, For 
emergency exit, the doors can be 
opened after automatic closure. 
Another Kinnear device stops the 
door at sill level even if the sill is 
burned away. This assures maxi- 
mum closure of the doorway area, 
even under adverse conditions. 
When not in use, Akbar Doors 
remain coiled overhead, out of the 
way. Approved and labeled by Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., they 


The KINNEAR Mfg. Co. 


FACTORIES 
1720-40 Fields Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24,-Calif 
Offices and Agents in All Principal Cities 
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have saved as much as one third of 
their cost per year in reduced i 
surance rates. They are built any 
size, to fit each specific opening 
for either old or new buildings. 
Akbar Doors can also be used for 
regular daily service, with Kinnear 
Motor Operators for electric push- 
button control if desired. Where 
maximum fire protection is not 
essential, nonlabeled Kinnear Steel 
Rolling Doors are recommended. 
Write today for catalog or specific 
information, 


INNEAR 





And just as important is proper 
maintenance. 

Your plant engineer can, with 
the help of equipment suppliers, 
work out a program of preventive 
maintenance with provision for 
regular checks of all operating 
units, adequate periodic lubrica- 
tion, and repairs or replacements 
of defective parts. It should fea- 
ture the use of simple check lists 
to guide the mechanic in inspect- 
ing and maintaining equipment. 
Manufacturers have trained me- 
chanics available who will teach 
your own men how to maintain 
their equipment. Help can be also 
obtained from government publi- 
cations. 
particularly 
smaller ones, secure the benefits 


Some companies, 


of proper periodic maintenance 
without involving their limited 
maintenance crews by contracting 
with an outside agency. Some 
equipment manufacturers will 
provide this service, or it may be 
done by commercial garages. 
However, it is well to be cautious 
about using a garage. Just because 

fork lift truck has four wheels 
and an engine, there is no reason 
to believe that it presents the same 
maintenance problem as a small 
road delivery truck 

Automobile mechanics ordinar- 
ily are not trained to maintain the 
complicated hydraulic system, 
masts and other distinguishing 
features of a fork lift truck. If 
they have not been trained prop- 
erly, your company may end up 
paying for work that it does not 
receive. 

In several cases, we have found 
that fork lift trucks were so poorly 
maintained as to be a hazard, even 
though the cost was higher than 
if they had used their own me- 
chanics. This is true even oftener 
in the case of cranes and other 
electrically powered equipment. 
There are few or no parallels for 
these machines in the automotive 
field, and mechanics must have 
special training and tools to work 
on them properly. 


Fire Losses Reach Peak 

In 1955 

THIS COUNTRY’S fire losses 
reached their highest total last 
year. 


The record 1955 dollar loss total 
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of $1,140,768,000 was an increase 
of $124,000,000 over the previous 
National 
Association re- 


vear’s fire losse the 
Fire Protection 
ported in its annual classification 
of United States fire and fire 
] es 

‘Principal factors responsible 
for the increase,” according to the 
Association’s study which appears 

its October Quarterly journal, 
re “the $31 1 
the ‘large loss fire’ 
fires of $250,000 o1 
each), the $2812 million increase 

forest fire losses and the $20 


illion increase i 


increase in 
(those 


more loss 


I illion 


losses 


1 aircraft losses. 
The NFPA compiles annual es- 
timates of the nation’s fire and fire 
losses on the basis of reports from 
local fire au- 
from industrial 


federal, state, and 
thorities as well a 

and other sources 
estimated total 
of 1,997,950 fires of all types in the 


There were an 


U.S. last year, the NFPA report 
tated. This total broke down 
to 811,800 building fires which 


aused $943,551,000 damage. 
“An additional 1,166,150 fires,” 
the study added, “not involving 


motor ve- 
rubbish, grass 
accounted for an esti- 
nated $197,217,000.” 

The NFPA said that the 1955 
total of building fires is a 4.8 per 
ent increase over the 1954 total, 


and the dollar loss 
ip 7.8 per cent over the previous 


buildings — aircraft 
hicles, forest, ships 


hres, etc 





of such fires is 


The leading causes of fires last 
year in buildings according to the 
Association’s estimates are: care- 
less smoking and matches—122,- 
000 fires: or overheated 
heating and cooking equipment— 
100,500 electrical — 99,900 
fires; rubbish, ignition unknown— 
59,400 fires; flammable liquids— 
15,500 lightning — 44,800 
rire defective or 


defective 


fires; 


fires; 

overheated 
37,500 fires: 
29,900 


chimneys and flues 
hild 
children and matches— 


The above information is con- 
tained in a complete report in 
greater detail which appears un 
der the title of “Fire and Fire 
Losses Classified, 1955” in the 
NFPA Quarterly, October 1956. 
Reprints of the study are avail- 
able from the NFPA Publications 
Department at 25 cents per copy. 
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A vice president \ 


could get along fine 
on the money 


he squanders, 


Using inferior materials, he polishes, 
strips and repolishes in an endless and 
costly cycle. He exposes his company 
to liability suits — the result of acci- 
dents on slippery floors. 

If this man works for you, it’s time you 
put him wise to LEGGE Maintenance. 
LEGGE shines your floors without slip- 
periness. Your polished surfaces hold 
up even under heavy abuse because 
LEGGE Safety Polishes can’t be “walked 
off”. Many buildings report slip-acci- 
dent reductions of up to 98% plus big 
savings on materials and labor. One 
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Walter G. legge Company, Inc, 


y TOSTANDON = 101 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y 
Gentlemen: 
( ) I'd like to know what Legge Safety Prod- 
/ LEGGE SYSTEM ucts can do for my floors. | have approxi- 
/ 
\ of Safety Floor mately__ sq. ft, of 


( ) Send me your FREE booklet, ‘Mr. Higby 
and the Gremlin 

Name_ 

Firm 

Street 

City Zone State 


famous institution cuts its maintenance 
budget from $60,000 to $40,000 by 
adopting the LEGGE System. 


Because there is no single cure-all 
product suitable for every floor, we 
custom-tailor LEGGE Polishes and 
Cleaners to your specific needs. For 
important facts about your floors, write 
today or clip coupon. Walter G. LEGGE 
Company, Inc., Dept. NS-11,101 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Branch 
Offices in principal cities. In Toronto— 
J. W. Turner Co. 


NS-11 
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PERSONALS 


News of people in safety 


and related activities 





Eucene L. Newman has been 
appointed chief of ground safety 
at Wright-Patterson Ai: 
Base, Ohio, to replace Ernest L 
Hartan. Mr. Harlan has assumed 
the position of chief of ground 
safety, Central Air Materiel Area 
Europe, at Chateauroux, France 

For the past two years Mr 
Newman has been chief safety en 
gineer of the Air Materiel Force, 
European Area, at Wiesbaden, 
Germany. Prior to his European 
assignment, he was director of 
ground safety for 18th Air Force 
at Donaldson Air Force 
S. C. 

In Europe he worked closely; 
with the VDSI (German Associa- 


2. 
ase, 


STANDA 
232 WEST 


NEWARK 4, N. 
597 BROADWAY 


D 
NT 


R 
° 
J, 


Force 


Ss 
ARIO STREET 


Eugene L. Newman 


tion of Safety 
Royal Society for the Prevention 
of Accidents in England, and 
various other governmental safety 
organizations throughout the con 
tinent. He was the United States 
Air Force representative to the 
First World Congress on the Pre 


Engineers), the 


vention of Occupational Accident: 
held in Rome in 1955. He served 
as field coordinator in the organ 
Federal Safety 
Council in Europe and as chair- 


ization of the 


man of the Organization Commit 
tee of the European - African- 
Middle Eastern Society of Safety 
Engineers. 

He is a member of the Ameri- 
can Society of Safety 
the Society of American Military 
Engineers, the German Associa- 
tion of Safety Engineers, the In 
stitution of Industrial Safety Of 
ficers of England, the Veterans ol 
Safety, and a past director of the 


Southern Safety Conference 


Engineers 


RALPH E. Huston has been ap- 
safety engineer at the 
Newton, Iowa, 
3ACHMAN 


pointed 
Maytag Company 
succeeding DonaLp R 
who left the company to become 
principal of Greene High School, 
Greene, Iowa 

Mr. Huston, 36, is a graduate of 
Iowa State College and was em- 


ployed by the Allied Mutual Cas- 


For just pennies per man Windsocks give snug 


winter warmth. These economical knit caps cost 


less to buy and less to use. Workers slip on 


Windsocks, pull them down over ears, put on 


a hard hat and are off to work. 


No adjustments. 


No installation. 
Nothing to occupy valu- 


able production time. The fit is always perfect 


since weave expands to all head sizes. 


Price is so low, you can throw them away when 


dirty and still cut costs. 


9” length Windsocks $2.64 per dozen 
11” length Windsocks $3.00 per dozen 


CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
855 EAST 152nd ST. 


AFETY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
CHICAGO 10, 


ILLINOIS 


LOS ANGELES 66, CAL. 
12921 W. WASHINGTON BLVD. 
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of Des Moines. He 
alety engineer. 
1 captain in the 
May 1942 to 


ialty Company 
served as % 

Mr. Huston wa 
d artillery from 
March 1946. He took part in seven 
campaigns and 
ited with the Bronze Star and a 


t citation wnoicn 


Was dec« “a 


he earned in 


nce 


GeorceE W. Harris, NSC staff 
ember from 1936 to 1950, has 
returned to Council headquarters 
vhere he ha peel appointed 





George W. Harris 
representative in the Field 
Service Departme! 
Prior to his retu in October, 


Mr. Harris was a lieutenant colo- 
nel in the Army’s Military Po- 
ce Corp. As provost marshal of 


White Sands Proving Ground, 
N. M., he was responsible for the 
physical security the installa- 
which is one of the key sites 
the testing for guided missiles. 
At the time of his departure 
he was presented an Award of 
Achievement 
Mr. Harris’ return to the Coun- 
cil staff ended a six-year tour in 
the Army which began when he 


is recalled in 1950 


Mr. Harris joined the Council 


staff in 1936 as a member of the 
Public Safety Division. His pri- 
ary duties at that time were 


upporting the enactment of stand- 
laws through- 


later became 


ard driver license 


the country. He 
in the promotion of public 


actlive¢ 


education programs on state and 


cal levels 
From the end of World War II 
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VI-LAN CLEAN 





dispensers 


> 








on the job and in wash rooms 
will “inhibit” the menace of 


dermatitis 


- « - lost man hours 
and lost profits! 


This new antiseptic all-purpose skin 
cleanser contains ACTAMER, a non- 
toxic bacteriostat, perfected by Mon- 
santo Chemical Company, exerting a 
powerful inhibitory action against 
harmful skin bacteria for 48 hours 
after use. 

VI-LAN CLEAN does what ordinary 
soaps can not do. It removes greases, 
oils, paint, acids, graphites, printing 
inks, asphalt, rubber, gasket cements 
and other industrial soils and sediments, 
and provides the prophylaxis inhibit- 
ing the germs which too often put 
employees out of commission. 

So, serve and protect your employees 
with VI-LAN CLEAN — install the new 
VI-LAN CLEAN dispensers in every 
wash room and on critical on-the-job 
locations. MAY BE USED WITH OR 
WITHOUT WATER. 

To fill dispensers VI-LAN CLEAN 
is packed in polyethylene bags, allow- 
ing you to release any amount of the 
cream simply by finger pressure on the 
bag without waste. This container also 
may be used conveniently as a portable 
dispenser on trucks and outside jobs. 

Also available in convenient pint, 
quart and gallon containers for home 
and shop use. 


Write for descriptive folder today! 


DAMERON 


enterprises, inc. 


427 So. 20th Street 
Louisville 3, Kentucky 
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‘VI-LAN CLEAR 


the Antiseptic Skin Cleanser With ae 
RY CEANS WITH OR WITHOUT WA 







Woy Be Used On Face, Hands, 
Other Parts Of Body 


DIRECTIONS FOR USING 
WiROON use oes VIAAN @ 
Wy ce compiorely wel oth 
TP oe & com 
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Free sample when requested 
on company stationery. 





CUT DOWN NOISE 


WITH THE SMR 


EARSTOPPER 


Soft, comfortable, resilient, the SMR EAR STOPPER 
adjusts itself to all shapes, turns and movements 
of the ear canal. Will not slip out of the ear. Has 
a long life and is reasonable in cost. _ Furnished in 
a plastic case. Forty-five cents per set in gross lots 


SURGICAL MECHANICAL 
RESEARCH inc. [ SMR] 
1905 Beverly Bivd, L. A 57, Calif. 
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until 1950 he worked on the An 
nual Inventory of traffic safety 
activities, and the Signs of Life 
program. 

A graduate of Indiana Univer 
sity, he is a life member of Sigma 
Delta Chi, professional journal- 
istic fraternity. 

J. Wywtire Lumpkin has been 
appointed manager-safety by 
Railway Express Agency with 


headquarters in New York. He 
succeeds J. M. Shanaphy, who re- 






tired in October after more than 
47 years of service. 

A native of Blundale, Ga., Mr 
Lumpkin entered the 
business as a driver in Atlanta. 
Among the posts he has held are 
route agent at Nashville, safety 
director at Atlanta and chief clerk 
to the vice-president, Atlanta 


express 


Pui Streit, of NSC’s Field 
Service Department, has been as- 
signed as a field representative 
covering South Dakota, North Da- 





WASHINGTON 


N station wacon 
\\ CONVERSION 
COT AND 

g STRETCHER KITS 


< 


Washington full se 
size Kontour-Kot u 
a cushion tires 


Ford country 





WASHINGTON MAKES A COMPLETE LINE of station wagon con- 
version cot and stretcher kits—with models available to fit any make or 
model wagon. Installation is simple, and removal is quickly accomplished 
in a few minutes—leaving the wagon floor clear. Washington cots and 
stretchers are the first choice for any emergency vehicle, as well as the 
favorite for emergency rooms, industrial first aid stations and plant 
hospitals. If you are in doubt as to the proper kit, write us giving the 
type and model of station wagon, and we will advise you of the most 
suitable model, with prices. 


WASHINGTON waves & 


COTS AND STRETCHERS TO FIT 
ANY VEHICLE, OR FOR ANY 
FIRST AID ROOM OR HOSPITAL 
REQUIREMENT 





. ’ wo-leve v . mbul c + c 
Washington's COMPLETE LINE of am- ,”{)Sv@ elevating ambulance mi 
Was gton ex e design 
bulance cots and stretchers and other 
emergency equipment cen meet your 
every requirement. For over 32 years 


Washington has constantly featured the 
highest quality and best craftsmanship in 
the industry. First aid and rescue squads 
fire departments, hospitals, factory hospital 
and first aid rooms are but a few of the 





thousands of satisfied users of Washington 
Fold-A-Way emergency stretcher, Model !8. Light 
and compact, foids easily 


products. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


WASHINGTON PRODUCTS CO. 


238 SOUTH FAYETTE ST., WASHINGTON C. H., OHIO 
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kota, lowa, and parts of Wisconsin 


and Illinois. 


WENDELL R. Buair, for the past 
two years staff representative and 
the Construc- 


Safety 


senior engineer ol 


tion Section, National 


ae os 





Wendell R. Blair 


Council 


and Associates, consulting safety 


has joined Lively-Blair 
engineers to the construction in- 


dustry. He is in partnership with 


THomas M. LIvELy, consulting 
safety engineer, of Minneapolis, 
Minn 


Mr. Blair will represent the firm 
in the East with offices at 51 E 
42nd St., New York, while Mr 
Lively will handle all midwestern 
and far west operations from the 
main office in Minneapolis 





Obituary 





ARTHUR C. CARRUTHERS 


ARTHUR C 
publisher and 


CARRUTHERS, former 
Safety 
Engineering (predecessor title of 
Safety Maintenance), died Octo 
ber 3 in Bradenton, Fla 


editor ot 


, where he 
had been living in retirement fo. 
the past six years. He was 78. 

Mr. Carruthers, 
this country from London where 
from St 


was one of the 


who came to 


he was graduated 
George’s College, 
pioneers of the professional safety 
Inited State 
He erved on the 
committee of the National Safety 


movement in the [ 


organizing 
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Council and through the years fatalities were such natural dis- ber 28, 1942 492 








iintained his interest in that or- asters as tornadoes, hurricanes, Explosion of two ammunition ships, 
ation which at one time he and floods. which resulted in Port Chicago, Calif., July 18, 1944.322 
erved as a branch secretary. 3,941 deaths. Motor vehicle catas- Series of tornadoes in the Mississippi 
Mr. Carruthers gave expert tes- trophes were responsible for 3,717 Valley States, March 21-22, 1952. .229 
t on safety and fire protec- deaths. Hurricane “Diane” and floods in the 
tion before the Military Affairs The greatest single disaster dur- Northeastern United States, Au- 
Co ttee, U. S. House of Repre- ing the 15 years was the explosion = on 1SS Tied 
entatives; delivered many ad- and fire at Texas City, Tex., on re a OE, Sy ee 
dresses over radio under the spon- April 16 and 17, 1947, in which Mey. as 2 on 
hip of the New York State about 560 lost their lives. Other “hon a er ~— a 
Labor Department, and was the disasters resulting in more than riz ana ara : : . 
ithor of numerous articles on 150 deaths were: a a ae vee 
ginia, and Maryland, June 23, 
accident prevention, fire control, Night Club fire in Boston, Novem- 1944 159 
nd industrial health conserva- 
tion. He was a ember of the 
then President Hoover’s Street 
ind Highway Safety Committee 
He retired in 1948 several years 
after the sale of the magazine to AKO 
Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. oe =: et the Month 


Mr. Carruther urvived by 
n vidow, Marguerite; his son, 
Lt. Col. Rob Roy Carruthers, and sete 
tw randchildret nd S 

h 7. NEW! 

15-Year Disaster Toll . 
Is 20,000 Live 

' ia to TT + Wetal Frame 


CATASTROPHIC accidents—de- 

fined as those ir vhich five or = “ Safety Goggles 
re persons are killed—claimed Model 750 

ibout 20,000 lives in continental 


Hed States during the 15 yones “Squared Shape” for Greater, Safer Vision ! 
from 1941 through 1955, the Met- 





ropolitan Life Insurance Com- The new 750 series safety goggles of sturdy metal are engineered 
Sa ; : and manufactured to the lightest optical standards. “Squared” design 
— stalisticlans report. provides an additional area of coverage and greater visual area. This 
The death toll fluctuated from appealing design gains immediate wearer acceptance eve rywhere 
vear to vear, ranging from a low Lightweight durable construction includes many added built-in fea- 


or ‘ tures to provide the utmost for safe comfortable vision 
it 825 in 1941 to nearly ; 


» 000 in 1947. Tabulations for the 


first six months of 1956 show that Special Construction Features ! 


catastrophes took about 700 lives, 


@ Sturdy one-piece bridge construction 
hich 1s approxin ately an aver- @ Deep grooved high tempered eye wire 
e half-year figure, the statisti- @ Comfortable rocker type and adjustable nose pads 
ote @ Interchangeable temple and end-piece screws 
Breakdown of the 15-year toll @ Permanent adjusting spatula temples—plastic tipped 
to the type of catastrophe e Comfortable cable temples—plastic dip coated 
hows conflagrations to have been for longer life 
t costly as to loss of life. These For complete information and prices, send for bro- 
lire occurred in private dwell- chure No. 34 C or request general catalog No. 33 
ing hotels, boarding and room- for information on complete line of Sellstrom Safety 


Goggles, Welding Helmets, Face 
Shields and Respirators 







ng houses, institutions of various 
ls, and other places, and the 
nber of such fatalities totaled 


Ranking next in number of 





Distribution in all major cities. 











AVAILABLE 


praising Sellstrom Manufacturing Co. 


signment. 37 years old, speak 


and Germar For resume write 222 Hicks\Road PALATINE, ILLINOIS 
Box 423, NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS. 
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Voice of the 
Reader 


Let’s have your views on 
current topics. You don’t 
have to agree with us 





Inside NSC 


La CrossE, Wis. We enjoy read- 
ing NATIONAL Sarety News and 

















get many good ideas from it. You 
September issue has just reached 
me and on page 76, Inside NSC, I 
read about the Green Cross soft- 
ball team. Having worn that type 
of softball uniform several times I 
wish you would remind center 
fielder Dick Sipes to button the 
ankle strap on the pants cuff be- 
fore he has an “accident” and gets 
his spikes caught in the flap and 
allows a couple of runs to score 
That would be poor publicity for 
the Safety Council 


“<7 
SS 


~ SuperGard 


SAFETY HAT ¢ CAP with full-floating 
HEADGEAR ... adjustable sizes 6% to 8 


Molded from a flame retardant, waterproof material in 
seven different brilliant, permanent colors—red, yellow, blue, 
white, grey, green, brown—''SUPERGARD" exceeds all Gov- 
ernment Specs. for impac’, penetration, electrical resistance, 


flammability, etc. . 


. . In various adjustments, each change is 


positive and secure. Cool and well ventilated, for wearing in 
the sun—"'SUPERGARD" is also supplied with a half-liner for 
frosty weather and a full-liner for frigid temperatures. There 


is no metal of any kind in its construction. . 


. . Easily sterilized, 


there is nothing that need be replaced in "SUPERGARD", 


when reissued, but the wrinkle-free sweatband, which comes in 


leather or leatherette 


. "SUPERGARD" is also available 


with goggles; faceshield; welding helmet; half or full liners for 


cool and cold weather. . 
catalog pages and prices. 


. . Send for completely descriptive 


The BOYER-CAMPBELL Company 


6548 St. Antoine 


116 


S afely Diutstoun 


DETROIT 2, Mich. 


Could find absolutely nothing 
wrong with “Miss Green Cross.” 
—Ken D. Frank, Roundhouse 
Clerk 
The Milwaulk ce 


Road 


Too Many Statistics? 


ORLEANS, FRANCE. It is my can- 
did opinion that complex statis- 
tical theories and related “tech- 
niques,” as presented by Messrs 
Mathewson and 
August 
American Society of Safety Engi- 


3renner in the 
issue (Journal of the 
neers), are of no use whatsoever 
to the practising safety enginee1 

Accident statistics must be clear, 
concise, pertinent, and simple to 
explain, or the safety engineer had 
best not try to use them to influ- 
ence people with whom he works 
The more time he spends sitting at 
a desk playing around with figures 
—other than calculating and com- 
paring frequency and_ severity 
rates, the less time he will have to 
spend where it will do the most 
good: outside of his office, in the 
plant or field, promoting, educat 
ing, inspecting, and investigating 
The main thing—whether in or 
out of his office—is meeting peo- 
ple, seeing what is being done and 
how it’s being done, and talking 
sense—not nonsense 

The section, “Effect of Exposure 
and Interpretation,” with its im- 
pressive multisyllabic jargon con- 
cerning variations in frequency 
rates of small companies with low 
exposure, is mere twaddle. Any 
boob who has had eighth grade 
arithmetic can easily understand 
this “phenomenon.” And he 
doesn’t need algebra to figure out 
that a graph of cumulative acci- 
dent experience will generally in 
dicate the trend, while a large 
enough segment of past experi- 
ence will usually constitute suffi- 
cient proof of a bad situation. 

As to using the system advo- 
cated for “interpretation of zero 
other 


frequency rates,” or any 


method to determine “accident 
likelihood” by juggling statistics— 
well, why don’t they sell that idea 
to the insurance carriers? I strong- 
ly suspect the latter will prefer re- 
lying on the eyes, ears, knowledge, 
experience, and judgment of their 
engineers in the field! 

I was really wowed by that last 
bit, “Conclusions,” beginning with 
this high-sounding sentence: ““The 
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ifety engineering profession is quickly when crushed or even traffic. They will serve as snow 


constantly confronted by the prob- burned over fences and traffic noises will be 
( ff having to decide whether A 6-mile planting by the High- reduced. The hedge will eliminate 

not there has been some change way Department of Cook County, the need of barrier cables now in- 

accident likelihood.” It may be Illinois, required 31,470 bushes set stalled in expressway medians to 
necessary to dre ip our work to 3 ft. apart in 3 staggered rows prevent U turns. Blooming all 
nake it look respectable to out When fully grown, numerous summer long, the bushes will add 
iders, but let’s not talk like branches interlace, shrubs form beauty to the parklike rights of 
tuffed shirts to each other in our a dense mass approximately 12 ft. way. 


ywn trade magazines! deep. This type of rose attains a Some disadvantages are also an- 

I believe efforts to make acci height of 8 ft. but can be kept ticipated. Highway authorities are 

% dent statistics an exact science are trimmed to 6 ft. or less. afraid that the bushes will also 

worse than useles: they are Other advantages claimed for bloom with cleaning tissue and 

pretentious bosh. Furthermore, I this type of hedge included: other scraps tossed from passing 

think our efforts to achieve pro- When fully grown, six feet in cars. As it is, the state removes 

fessional status are not aided by height, the bushes will reduce eight truck loads of paper from 
propagating hokum. This is the headlight glare from opposing Edens Expressway every week. 


sort of malarky that would appeal 
to Bill Andrews’ neat gentleman, 
described in his “Diary of a Safet: 
Engineer” printed in your issue. 
Brains are helpful in almost any 
walk of life. But brains that busily 
buzz to grind up details into deci- 


A ‘MUST’ 
FOR 
EVERY 
LOADING 
RACK 





nal points should be nominated to 
serve on Thorstein Veblen’s ““Com- 

tees for the Sifting of Saw- 
dust"’ 


RicHarp D. SMITH 


Rose Fences Tested 
On Expressways 

THE HEDGE of multiflora roses 
which will keep a bull in the pas- 





ture will also stop a car that runs 
off the highway 





Tests with cars going 30 miles the Gilbarco 
an hour have resulted in no in- Electronic 


jury to passengers and only minor vai = im ; ; 

scratches on the car finish. It is i yee ee SE WF Indicating 

estimated that contact at speeds _———s 

up to 50 miles an hour could be : Ground 
tolerated 

. Multiflora roses are extremely 
sturdy and grow in ordinary soil 
with little attention. They recover 





WRITE NOW FOR FULL DETAILS— 
learn how little it costs to 
have this POSITIVE protection 
and safety for your loading 
racks. It is low-cost insurance. 


For positive protection against static electricity, 10 
loading rack should be without the Gilbarco 
Electronic Indicating Ground. It provides a safe 
ground plus sure indication that the ground con- 
nection is completed and operative. 

It is low cost insurance against the hazard of 
static electricity at Bulk Plants, Chemical Ter- 
minals, Tank Farms, Marine Terminals — wher- 
ever there is loading and unloading of volatile 
liquids. 

It’s safe — eliminates the ever present source of 
danger at all loading racks — faulty grounds 
which lead to fire. 





Gilbert & Barker 
Manufacturing Co. 
West Springfield, Mass. 
Toronto, Canada 


It’s simple — when proper ground is established 
Indicator gives “go ahead” by means of light 
or audible signal. 





It’s positive — here is the one way to be sure that 
some wiring defect, paint, rust or carelessness 
is not causing a faulty ground. 
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Council, 1014 Third Ave., S | : hibit (Bellevue-Stratford Hotel) 
C O MI N G Wash Harry H. Verdier, manager, Phila 
, delphia Safety Council, c/o The 
Dec. 10-11, New Orleans " ee heen Great 
pierre Ph si Co ( hambe ot omme ( ot ow 
sic oat r tig ae Philadelphia, 121 S. Broad St., Phil 
EVE NTS ference (Roosevelt Hotel). Charles ‘el , ig 
" adaeipnia 
E. Doerler, secretary, Louisiana ' 


Safety Association, P.O. Box 1148 Mar. 18-22, New York 
Shreveport, La Twe nty-s¢ venth Annual Greate! 





New York Safety Convention and 


Jan. 17-18, Milwaukee Exposition (Hotel Statler). Paul F 


in the 


Stricker executive vice-president 


Mid-Winter Safety Conference 
nd Expos ‘! Schroede: ‘ : : - ; 
safety field > 4, nm ition vest cn - ) Gentier Mew Wark Safety Caoancit 
\ 1] ewe, executive _secretar} 60 E. 42nd St.. New York 17 
treasurer, Wisconsin Council of 

Safety, 1 W. Wilson St., Madison 2 Mar. 18-19, Boston 
Nov. 8-9, Columbia, = «€. Wis Thirty-sixt} Annual Massachu- 
Nineteenth Annual Accident Pre- . setts Safety Conference (Hotel 
vention Conference (Hotel Jeffer- Feb. 7-8, Los Angeles Statler). Bert R. Harmon, directo: 


oak 2 th Caton, Jr. alety en- Seventh Annual Governor's In- of activities and information. Mas 


gineer, South Carolina Industrial dustrial Safety Conference (Bilt- sachusetts Safety Council, 31 State 
Commission, P. O. Box 539, Colum- rs Hotel) A. ¢ Blackman chiel St., Boston 9 
bia. S.C Division of Industrial Safety, State ies 
, . of California, 965 Mission St., San Mar. 18-20, Los Angeles 
Nov. 14, Fort Worth, Tex. Francisco 3 Fourth Annual Safety Congres 
Twelfth Annual Industrial Insti- and Exhibits (Ambassador Hotel) 
tute (Hotel Texas). L. W. Graft. Mar. 3-5, Richmond, Va. Don Perkins, director, public rela 
safety director, Fort Worth Safety Southern Safety Conference and tions, Greater Los Angeles Chapte1 
Council, Majestic Bldg., Fort Worth Exposition (John Marshall Hotel) NSC, 610 Main St., Los Angeles 14 
2, Tex. W. L. Groth, executive director, 
Southern Safety Conference, Inc., Mar. 19-20, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Dec. 5, Seattle, Wash. P.O. Box 8927. Richmond. Va Northeastern Indiana Safety Con- 
King County Safety Conference ference and Exposition. Ivan A 
(University of Washington). Wil- Mar. 13-14, Philadelphia Martin, manager, Safety Council 
liam A. Feathers, managing direc- Twenty-third Annual Regional Chamber of Commerce, Fort Wayne 
tor, Seattle-King County Safety Safety and Fire Conference and Ex- Ind 





CHICAGO 


Watchclock System 


“The first... and still the first.” 


LOWERS YOUR INSURANCE RATES! 


It keeps track of your watch- 
man’s tracks—so accurately and 
positively that the CHICAGO 
WATCHCLOCK System is approved 
by THE UNDERWRITERS’ LABOR- 
ATORIES and by THE FACTORY 
MUTUALS LABORATORIES. Users 
earn reduced insurance rates. 
Thus the CuH1caco WatTcH- 
CLocK System quickly returns 
its small cost to you. 


Write for FREE 

new folder that completely describes this 
simple, low-cost, tamper-proof system of ex- 
tra protection to property Write for it NOW! 


CHICAGO WATCHCLOCK 


1524 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Apr. 3-4, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Cent Indiana Safety 
bit (Claypool 
nell directo 

Council, Indian- 
Commerce, 320 


I apolis 11, Ind 


Apr. 9-11, Columbus, Ohio 
Tth All OF Safety Congress 
Exhibit (D Hilton Hotel) 
W Moo: ress Manager, 
611. Ohi rtments Bldg.., 


Apr. 11-12, Kansas City, Mo. 
Central State Safety Congress 
| President). George M. Burns, 
Kar ty Safety Coun- 
119 Dwight Bld Kansas City 


Apr. 29-May 1, Syracuse, N.Y. 
tral New York 
( nd Exposition 
Newell C. Town- 
t ecretary, 351 


ise 2, N.Y 


May 9-10, Baltimore, Md. 
ial Govert Safety-Health 
t (Lord Balti- 
\. Haller, ex- 
y Conference, 
and Industry, 
E. Mulberry 


Oct. 21-25, Chicago 
I ty-fifth Nat Safety Con- 
ind Exposit (Conrad Hil- 
Hotel). R. L. Forney, secretary, 
nal Safety | neil, 425 N 
Ave., Chicago 11 


= 


Mr. Wurple, we need more lights in the 
ng lot. Last night tripped over a 


foreign car." 
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Du Pont PRO-TEK keeps irritants 


from reaching the skin! 


Protect workers’ hands, save production time with 
this heavy-duty hand cream developed by Du Pont 
especially for factory use. Du Pont PRO-TEK 
shields hands and arms against grease, grime, paint 


and insoluble cutting oils. Workers simply rub 


PRO-TEK on before job. Then at wash-up off 


come grime and irritantsalong with the PRO-TEK. 
Even paint washes off in plain water! 

PRO-TEK saves job time, maintains efficiency, 
boosts morale. Order from your supplier, or write 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wilming- 
ton 98, Delaware. 


Better Things for Better Living 
. « » through Chemistry 


“ *¢ “ 
Invisible gloves 


guard hands against: 


* GREASE * GRIME 
* STAINS °® PAINT 
* OIL 


OVER MOVING MACHINERY... 
INCREASE EFFICIENCY WITH 


SONOSORBER 


GUARANTEED RESULTS! FREE ENGINEERING 
SURVEY, ANALYSIS and ESTIMATES. write Today. 


ELOF HANSSON inc ACOUSTICAL DEPT. 
> ° ~—sNS11-6 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


711 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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WHAT'S NEW 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL SoaviCEs 








Operation Safety 


The “Back the Attack on Traffic 
Accidents” campaign goes into 
high gear in December as officials, 
safety and civic organizations, in- 
dustry, and private citizens pool 
their efforts in an all-out drive to 
halt the annual traffic slaughter 
that has become an unwanted ac- 
companiment to the Christmas 
holiday season. 

The entire community is being 
galvanized into action. Enforce- 
ment is to be stepped up. Safety 
organizations are primed to con- 
duct the most intensive public ed- 
ucation campaign in traffic safety 
history to rally citizen support 
Business and industry are adding 
their weight to the campaign both 
on a local and national level. 

The December Operation Safety 
kit, as the vehicle for bringing the 
“Back the Attack” campaign into 
the community, has been greatly 
expanded to include many addi- 
tional publicity and promotional 
aids. One addition is a speech out- 
line on “Back the Attack.” 

The active cooperation of your 
company is vitally needed to help 
insure the success of the cam- 
paign. Each person receiving Na- 
TIONAL SAFETY News has been 
sent the special issue of Pub- 
lic Safety magazine which will 
serve as the basic workbook for 
the yearlong campaign. 


Tie In With “O-T-J”’ 


Your off-the-job safety program 
in December should be brought 
into the main current of “Back the 
Attack.” Your company can also 
help to alert the community by 
using some of the educational 
pieces offered through Operation 
Safety. One of these is bumper 
strips, available for both trucks 
and automobiles. Displayed on car 
and truck bumpers, each strip will 


120 


be seen by hundreds of drivers 
and pedestrians every day. 

Gummed stickers are available 
for business firms, to be used on 
correspondence, notices, advertis- 
ing literature, and‘other mail. Arm 
bands, buttons, and hang-on tags 
for bottles and car-door handles 
can also be put to good use. (For 
prices see the special issue of Pub- 
lic Safety magazine or write to 
“Back the Attack,” National Safe- 
ty Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11.) 


Nine New Posters 


A new “Back the Attack” poster 
in the “C” and “A” size is also 
available for use in plant locations 
In addition to this general cam- 
paign poster, eight more posters 
have been made up on four major 
problems—speeding, drinking and 
driving, prolonged darkness and 
pedestrian safety. 

The posters include these illus- 
trated messages: “Cut Your Speed 
After Dark,” “Watch for Pedes- 
trians,’ “Night Doubles Traffic 
Troubles,” “Drinking— Driving— 
Disaster,” “Drunk Drivers Go to 
Jail,” “Set your Speed by Driving 
Conditions,” “Can the Driver See 
You?” (for pedestrians) and 
“Drinking Drivers get Jailed— 
Fined — License Suspended- 
Killed.” 

An attractively designed leaflet 
on “Back the Attack” is ready fo 
your distribution to employees or 
envelope stuffer. Other 
leaflets on the same major themes 
available this month include 
Speed Kills, Slow Down at Sun- 
down, Now’s the Time to Say No! 
(on drinking and driving), and 
Trial in Error (on chemical tests 
for intoxicated). Two booklets are 
also being offered—You Are an 
S.P. (for pedestrians) and Smart 
Headwork for Lifesaving Foot- 


as an 


——-~ ——+ 


work (a color cartoon booklet for 
pedestrians) 

A new color booklet with lively 
illustrations and brief text on win 
ter driving facts for passenger cat 
drivers has been published this 
year. Titled Quit Your Skiddin’, 
the 16 page booklet is a real eye- 
catcher and does a powerful sell- 
ing job on winter driving hazards 


Talks for Drivers 


Now 


have the same type ol 


driver supervisors cen 


helpful 
five-minute talks that have proved 





= 
LOOK BEFORE You BACK/ 


so popular with plant supervisors 
The Council’s new F ve-Minute 
Safety Talks for Driver 


visors contains 52 talks, one for 


Super- 


each week of the year 

Written by Hallie L. Myers, ex- 
ecutive director of the Indiana 
Traffic Safety 
transportation 


Foundation and a 
veteran in work, 
the new book is designed for all 
branches of motor transportation 
The talks represent a wealth of 
facts and ideas about safe driving 
short con 


which can be used in 
ferences with drivers, in drive 
letters and safety bulletins and in 
driver counseling interviews 
Talks cover such 
defensive driving tactics, the six 


subjects as 


conditions of accidents, physical 
laws relating to moto! vehicle op 
eration, courtesy, job pride, and 
human quirks 
types of traffic behavior 


behind certain 





4 Look to this page each month 
for latest news about NSC 
services. Address request for 
additional information, sam- 
ples or prices to the Mem- 
bership Department. 
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Peak hy) ae? 


Pittsburgh COLOR DYNAMICS” 


aids efficiency in making quality control test equipment 


wins 


George L. Nankervis Company uses modern system of painting 
to reduce eye fatigue, and improve morale of workers 


RACTICAL, everyday experience 


is demonstrating to executives of 


the George L. Nankervis Company, 
of Detroit, Michigan, how Pittsburgh 
COLOR DYNAMICS in their new 
ind vastly enlarged plant, benefits 
management and workers alike. The 
bright, cheerful work areas resulting 
from this system of painting have 
increased efficiency, improved morale 
and reduced accident hazards. 


@ The Nankervis Company designs 
ind builds special quality control 
equipment for the automotive and 
iircraft industries. Among its prod- 
ucts are devices for testing engines, 


carburetors, fuel metering equip- 


ment, steering and braking mechan- 
isms, shock absorbers, transmissions 
and differentials. It also engineers 
and installs electro-plating and metal 
finishing systems. 

e Using the principles of COLOR 
DYNAMICS, colors were selected 
for interior walls and ceilings to im- 
prove seeing conditions. Stationary 
as well as moving parts of machines 
were painted in colors that relieve 
eye strain and lessen nervous tension 
and physical fatigue. Safety colors 
in hazard areas safeguard workers. 

e@ We have proved to our satisfac- 
tion that color environment is im- 
portant to greater plant efficiency 


HERE’S HOW TO GET A FREE COLOR PLAN OF YOUR PLANT 


e@ We'll be glad to mail you a free copy of our 
book on COLOR DYNAMICS in industry. It 
explains what this painting system is and how 
to use it. Better still, we'll be glad to prepare a 


Pi TsBURGH PA NTS 


BRUSHES + PLASTICS + FIBER GLASS 


PAINTS + GLASS « 






K 











CHEMICALS 






comprehensive color plan of your factory, with- 
out obligation. Call your nearest Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company branch and arrange for o rep- 
resentative to see you. Or mail coupon at right. 




















i eee: ek CH 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 






and better employee-management 


relations,’’ comments President 
George L. Nankervis. “COLOR 
DYNAMICS has contributed to 
higher productivity. Our entire work 
force takes greater pride in the 
appearance of our new plant. They 
help to keep it clean and orderly, 
reducing housekeeping problems. We 
consider these benefits a desirable 
and substantial bonus as they cost 
us no more than conventional main- 
tenance painting.” 


e@ Why not try COLOR DYNAMICS 
in your plant—in a department or 
on a machine or two—and see the 
difference? 


Send For FREE Book! 


r 

[Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Paint Div 

j Department NSN-116, Pittsburgh 22, Pa 
CD Please send me a FREE copy of 

"ao booklet, ‘Color Dynamics 


oO Piease have your representative 
cal! for a Color Dynamics Survey 
without obligation on our part 
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| City 


















Ox OCTOBER 26, 1912, an ungainly biplane 
swooped into a Michigan pasture like an 
overfed duck and promptly nosed over on 
its back. Its contents proved to be a teen-age 
couple who got married as soon as they re- 


gained consciousness. 
This was the world’s first aerial elopement. 


Art Smith, the groom, happened to have 
one of the country’s few flying machines be- 
cause he had built it, with his own hands, at 
age 15. And his parents had mortgaged their 
home to finance him. Their pride helped 
carry him through years of failure to soaring 


success as a famous early stunt flyer. 


But he didn’t remain a barnstormer long. 
In 1917 his pioneering skill was needed to 
train our World War I pilots. Then came 
America’s first air-mail service. And again, 
Art helped break the way though it even- 
tually cost him his life. 


As American as lom Swift, Art Smith was 
the farseeing and confident son of a country 
that has always produced far more than her 


share of sure-footed visionaries. That's a 





good thing to know, especially if you've 


9 , @s ‘ > > > ac KF ° : a ; 
It’s actually easy to save—when you buy Series E been putting some money into this country’s 
Savings Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan. 1 " 

° Savings Bonds. 


Once you've signed up at your pay office, your sav- 
ing is done for you The Bonds you receive pay good U.S. Savings Bonds aren’t backed by vold 
interest —3% a vear., compounded half-vearly when 
held to maturity. And the longer you hold them, the 
better your return. Even after maturity, they go on 


or silver alone. They are backed by the 
character and abilities of 165 million Ameri- 


cans. That’s why they’re one of the world’s 


earning 10 years more. So hold on to your Bonds! 
Join Payroll Savings today—or buy Bonds where greatest investments. Buy them regularly — 
you bank. and hold on to them! 


Safe as America-—US. Savings Bonds 


The U.S. Govern j f } ertisement. I | | his pu ution in cooperation with the 


Adver ng Council und the Magazine Publishers of America. 














Fora More Successful Poster Program 
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ii 
if 
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s ssue s designed for outdo 
ked Its actual size is 9 
SAFETY BANNER FOR JANUARY, 1957 
the attention-g ng, monthly cloth banner. Available in two types—indoor 
or—both a ntical in size (10 feet long by 40 inches high), have the 
neral messag 1 multi-color design. Indoor type is of sturdy drill with 
for easy han while the outdoor banner is of extra heavy drill 
ents, and 1s strong stitched-in rope for durability 
. 





pPOSTER program aids minia- 
tured on this and the following 
pages are NEW shown here for 
the first time. Those illustrated in 
one color are actually printed in 
two or more colors. 

For maximum variety, refer to the 
1956 Directory of Occupational 
Safety Posters. There you'll find 
756 top-notch selections on a great 
variety of subjects. 

Copies of the Directory are avail- 
able at 50 cents each—write Mem- 
bership Service. N.S.C. 
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Electrotypes of payroll inserts can be furnished in all poster illustrations shown above. 
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Simplified Safety 
—From page 25 

They honestly believe that with, 
say, only four doctor cases during 
the year, they had no serious 
time losses because the employees 
went to the neighborhood doctor 
after work, there were no dam- 
aged tools and they don’t remem- 
ber any delay in production or 
deliveries, etc. However, time was 
lost and it is just as important— 
and probably more so—than the 
time lost by one of the workers 








in a multi-thousand employee 
corporation. We should be careful 
how we employ such comparisons. 

Glib comparisons of frequency 
rates of small companies also 
might backfire. For instance, we 
can hardly “scare” the owner of 
a firm with 25 employees by say- 
ing that his frequency rate of 20 
disabilities per million man-hours 
is more than twice that of the 
average for all other industries 
because only one such injury per 
year doesn’t seem so bad. As far 


as he is concerned, that one 
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hard-to-handle liquids 
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Now you can get dependable Blackmer performance in either rotary 


an 
assure you of years of service. 
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mashed toe or cut finger or 
sprained back was just “an acci- 
dent,” and it isn’t worth while for 
him to sidetrack some of his ur- 
gent duties to set up an elaborate 
safety program recommended by 
some outside expert. 

Even if he goes far back into 
his own experience he probably 
could not recall any serious or 
preventable accidents. If he could, 
they probably would not fall into 
any pattern which would suggest 
preventive Even if 
there were a pattern, the time 
lapse between similar, though 
infrequent, accidents would dull 
the incentive for preventive ac- 
tion. It is safe to say the average 
small employer just doesn’t think 


measures. 


much about accident prevention 

But small firms do have an ac- 
In the aggregate 
it is a big one. Firms which do 
little to control work accidents 
generally have accidents 
than firms that have a safety pro- 
gram. And _ that that 
firms generally have 
higher injury rates. Reliable sur- 
veys by several associations and 
safety groups bear that out. Ali 
we have to do is bring the un- 
initiated, smaller employer to the 
same high level of safety perform- 


cident problem 


more 


means 


smaller 


ance as the large companies. That 
is easier said than done, but we 
are on our way if we can catch 
the attention of the small em- 


ple ye! 


What Is Our Approach? 


How can we interest and sell 
What incen- 
before him? 


First, we must use realistic argu- 


the small employer? 
tive can we hold 


ments such as: 


Possible insurance savings. In 
general, companies paying more 
than $500 a year premiums (and 
hundreds of thousands of small 
firms are in this category) are 
“experience rated” and to some 
degree receive a debit or credit 
for their poor or good accident ex- 
perience. So all but the smallest 
companies can gradually reduce 
their workmen’s compensation 
insurance through the reduction 
of injuries. 

In fact, there are cases on rec- 
ord where favorable accident ex- 
perience has so affected insurance 
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“safe” competitor 
competitor. 
If these few cases come to light 
there must be many, many more 
unpublicized cases where the cost 
of accidents affects the cost of 
doing business. Moreover, even 
the smallest company’s experience 
contributes to the accumulated 
experience in their industry and 
in their state, so, in a smaller 
measure their experience affects 
them by influencing the insurance 
rate for their group 


rates that a 
beats out an “unsafe” 


Potential hazards. It is our re- 
sponsibility to convince the small 
employer that such things as oc- 
casional minor eye injuries or cuts 
are warnings that the next one 
might be “the big one.’ He should 
be reminded that mismanagement 
which results in general ineffi- 
y also causes accidents which 
He should 


experience 


cient 
in turn cause injuries 
be reminded that his 
with minor injuries is a tip-off 
that something is wrong; and that 
that something can lead to serious 
trouble and expense. Most acci- 
dents stem from failure to observe 
and correct simple, commonplace 
causes. So, we encourage safety 
as a part of every job 

3ut what about the serious 
hazards which the small business- 
There are 
new processes, new chemicals, 
and special hazards about which 
he knows little or nothing and 
with which he has had no per- 
sonal experience. Here, he has no 
warning of impending danger and 
all we can do is urge him to profit 
by the experience of others. 


MARCH OF DIMES 


> 


man cannot foresee‘ 


FIGHT 


INFANTILE 


PARALYSIS 
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Through the pooling of safety 
knowledge and the exchange of 
information the small business- 
man is being encouraged to profit 
by the experience of others before 
he is hard hit. He is being en- 
couraged to get help, to use a 
limited amount of easy-to-under- 
stand safety leaflets such as the 
Council’s Seven Steps to Safety, 
to participate as best he can in 
outside safety work, and to avail 
himself of the services offered by 


his insurance carrier, association, 
or safety council. 


Indirect benefits of safety. A 
lot has been said about the indirect 
costs of accidents; not enough 
about the indirect benefits of acci- 
dent prevention. Certainly, there 
are indirect losses, but by stress- 
ing safety gain as well as accident 
loss, our “package” might be im- 
portant enough to catch the fancy 
of the small shop owner or mer- 
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chant. Since the consequences of 
an accident are felt too infre- 
quently, safe working and safe 
driving benefits, which pay off all 
the time, should be stressed. It 
should be pointed out that a neat, 
well-run, safe job tends to en- 
courage safe work habits, boosts 
employee morale and_ public 
good will and helps keep the busi- 
ness running smoothly. In our 
chart talks, our literature, and our 
movie, Safety Doesn’t Happen, we 


pound home the point that “safety 
is just good business.” 


Reaching the Unreached 


No single organization can hope 
to reach the several million small 
firms—more than 95 per cent of 
which employ fewer than 100 per- 
sons. Attendance records at local 
and national safety conferences 
prove that owners of small firms 
rarely come to even the most 
carefully planned and widely pub- 
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licized “small business sessions.” 
In brief, no agency has the man- 
power to directly reach and sell 
small firms, much less to give 
comprehensive, effective safety 
service to them. Since the small 
businessman can’t meet us on our 
home grounds, we are finding 
ways to meet him on his. 

With the help of an active Small 
Business and Associations Com- 
mittee we are enlisting the sup- 
port of “multipliers’—the busi- 
ness clubs, associations, and cham- 
bers of commerce which routinely 
reach the small employer. They 
understand his problems because 
they represent him. They have his 
confidence because he is one of 
them and understands them. He 
will listen to them because they 
talk his language. He attends 
their meetings, receives their pub- 
lications and participates in their 
local and industry activities. 

So, to reach the small consumer 
it seems logical that we use the 
“wholesaler.” It sounds easy but 
it is almost as tough a selling job 
as that done on the large com- 
panies many years ago. Our book- 
let, Signs of the Times, explains 
why associations should act to 
control work accidents and, step 
by step, it outlines how they and 
the National Safety Council can 
do it. 

Yes, it can be done. A grant 
from the National Association of 
Mutual Casualty Companies per- 
mits our Small Business staff of 
three to promote the program 
with “no strings attached.” Since 
the start of our Small Business 
Program in 1951, we have helped 
dozens of associations in business 
groups to set up long-range safety 
programs for their members. 
Since then 34 associations have 
won our Association Safety 
Award for outstanding injury re- 
duction and general excellence of 
safety activities. Of special sig- 
nificance was the unexpected ac- 
tivity on the part of state manu- 
facturing associations. Prior to 
1951 little, if anything, was heard 
from them; in 1956 two qualified 
for our award. 

Injury reduction rates of 50 per 
cent or 75 per cent over only a 
few years are becoming common- 
place in association safety work. 
It is proof that safety pays large 
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the changes which take place in 








groups of association members. It 
Is now qulte clear that thousands 
nall companies can be reached 
through their business groups and 
that very effective safety pro- 
grams can be applied regardless 
of the size of the companies within 


+ , 
ors 


the group. 

So, as safety engineers let’s sim- 
plify safety! Let’s talk the lan- 
that the small employer 
can understand; let’s use argu- 
ments that will sway him and then 
let’s enlist the support of every 
possible multiplier to reach the 
vast multitude of employers who 
constitute small business 
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absorption, a longer lasting band, non-slip knurling on 
the handle and T-handle adjusting screw 
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The Safe-Hi one man chisel grip is durable and light— 
weighs only 5 oz. Shock insulated rubber belting band 
absorbs shock and prevents “creeping” of chisel 
through grip 
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faster. The danger of flying chisels is also eliminated. 
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the changes which take place in 
the eyes during the “second half” 
of life, explains such diseases as 
glaucoma and cataract which 
strike hardest among older people, 
and answers questions. Single cop- 
ies are available without charge 
from the Society, 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19. 

Changes which occur in aging 
eyes, the booklet says, fall into 
two categories—normal develop- 
ments and dangerous possibilities 
The former, related to general 
changes in tissues and muscle 
tone, may spell eye fatigue, head- 
ache, inability to do close work. 
In most cases, these conditions 
can be corrected by eyeglasses, 
which help the muscles of the eye 
to focus clearly. 

More serious, the booklet says, 
are glaucoma, cataract, diabetes 
and diseases of the arteries. How- 
ever, “discovered in time — 
through periodic health checkups 
—and brought under control, they 
need not lead to loss of vision.” 

The booklet recommends a 
thorough professional eye exami- 
nation every two years as the best 
insurance for people past 40. 

It adds this word of caution 
about choice of eyeglasses: “The 
glasses you wear must be pre- 
scribed for you, by an eye doctor, 
after a thorough examination. 
Don’t waste your money picking 
up a pair of spectacles displayed 
on the counter of some store. 
Make sure the pair you buy was 
made for the eyes which need 
their help.” 

In a special section, the booklet 
deals with questions frequently 
asked in letters to the National 
Society. Among them: “I am con- 
fused by the names of the various 
professions in the field of eye care. 
Will you define them?” ... “I 
wear glasses. Should my sun- 
glasses and the safety goggles I 
wear at work have the same pre- 
scription as my reading glasses?” 
... “What causes glaucoma?” ... 
“Does television harm the eyes?” 
... “What is the best thing I can 
do to keep my eyes in good con- 
dition?” 

The six-page publication is be- 
ing offered by the National Society 
as part of its educational cam- 
paign to make Americans more 
aware of the value of good vision. 
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Industrial Safety Panel 
From page 33 
occupied and used by personnel 
manufacturing 
should be 


and processes 
designed around good 
enginering principles. The struc- 
tural part of the building should 
be designed to stand the elements 
to which it may be exposed, such 
tornado. It 
resistant and 
provide for the comfort of per- 


as hurricane and 


should also be fire 
sonnel 

The mechanical aspects of the 
building should follow the latest 
engineering methods for lighting, 
air conditioning, ventilation, pow- 
wiring, 
plumbing, and building materials. 

Many plants are built to pre- 
No re- 
vision of any external appearances 
can be made which would upset 
of the building. 
Frequently, functional use is sac- 


er supplies, electrical 


serve the esthetic design 


the symmetry 

accomplish this end. 
The most i approach 

to a new plant is to view the land 


rificed to 


econom 


which the building will be 
the functional 


upon 


built, considering 
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into it every conceivable future 
change of manufacturing process. 
The building design should be to 
the scale model layout and kept 
functional. Reviews should be 
made by all who have construc- 
tive ideas. Also use consulting 
agencies on special phases. 

When the project is in the plan- 
ning stage, a brochure should be 
made up which will project the 
productive capacity of the plant, 
the return investment, labor 
and machine utilization, and in- 
creased efficiency. Once the proj- 
ect plans reach final approval, 
keep them fixed that any 
changes must be based upon a 
positive engineering and factual 
the whim of some 


step 1s 


on 


SO 
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on 
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If high freight rates and costly delivery 
services are Cutting a swath out of your 
profit here are five ways you 
can offset them 


picture, 


1. Speed up deliveries. 
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Develop faster, easier ways of load- 
ing and unloading trucks. 


aw k- 


3. Systematize handling of bulky, 
ward, heavy shipments. 

4, Prevent damage to goods, yet make 
it easier and safer for 
handle most shipments alone. 


drivers to 


5. 


Help drivers contribute to the satis- 
faction of the receiver. 


All of these advantages are yours when 
you install Lift Gates on your trucks. 
We will be glad to recommend the 
systems, the size and type of Gate best 


suited for your work. 


Write, wire or call us today—no obli- 
gation. One of our representatives 1s 
nearby. Dept. 5611 
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individual or group 


There are many new building 
materials and designs today which 
have been developed and are 
available for plant constructions. 
This well 
known to the building committee 
so that they 
ideas into the new plant 

I can best answer the question, 
“Tf your building 


a new plant, features 


information should be 


can engineer these 


company were 
what safety 
like to see 


saying that acci- 


would you 


rated in it?” by 


incorpo- 


dent prevention and plant protec- 
tion work is a vital part of every 
phase of the new plant. There are 
no special safety features. 
Accident prevention and plant 
protection form a basic phase 
of the manufacturing operation, of 
costs, of sales, of engineering, of 
industrial relations-emiployee wel- 
and the final product pro- 


Elimination of controls on 


tare, 

duced 
any part of the program results 
in an ineffective and unsuccessful 
result of the remaining functions. 


An the 


manufacturing operation without 


accident resulting to 
personal injury can cause serious 
the company, even to 
the extent of bankruptcy. An ac- 
cident not protected against which 
results in personal injury is not 
loss to the in- 


results to 


only an economic 
jured but also a loss to the moral 
responsibility of the company. 
Let’s this up by 
“Build on 


ing designs for good accident pre- 


sum Saying, 


safely good engineer- 


vention and plant protection.” 


MR. RIEFENSTAHL: 


Industry is to be congratulated 
for 


neering. 


its progress in safety engi- 
Safe plant layout, physi- 
cal safeguards, personal protec- 
tive 


committee 


and safety 
pri- 


safety 


equipment, 
organization are 


mary requisites to every 


program 

However, injury statistics indi- 
cate that observance of these fun- 
damentals is the controlling fea- 
ture in 


of injuries. The major problem is 


only a small percentage 

obviously the human element. 
Supervisory and 

training appear to be the constants 


employee 


in an expanding technology. Shap- 
ing individual employee attitude, 
influencing personal characteris- 
tics, and controlling performance 
1956 
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these are the pressing safety 
| today. 
\ feature I would like to see 


nd production problem 


ncorporated in the new plant 
ould be adequate facilities for 
Carrying out this p vchological 
pproach to safety. A_ special 
room, properly equipped prefer- 
ably next to the plant dispensary, 
vould facilitate job and atety 
iining, safety meetings, confer- 
ences, visual aids, and other edu- 
ational programs 

New employee indoctrination, 


rst-aid training, job training, and 
ne tl d welfare projects are, 
to n mind, valuable intangibles 
ch contribute to employee 
orale, cooperation and proficien- 


satet and production 


A econd feature would be a 
Va communicatlor ystem 
nd conference room 
te al pliant department This 
Id be practical time-saver, 
! é wes to and from 
key pe nel. It should be read- 
day b to pl imming 
ilety and training intormation 
trategic plant areas for 

em} ee distributi 


MR. WAGNER: 


First, I uld recommend that 
ement establish a written 

ety policy for the new plant. 
This pol in the form of safety 
tandar ild have as its No. 1 
te anagement’s philosophy 
that « nployee satety 1 of first 
nportance Therefore, a_ safety 
departme being established 
help management and super- 
ors pro. de a safe place to 
Certain requirements are (and 
vill be) established for the pro- 
tectior employees, which must 


be agreed to at the time of em- 
ploy nent. The pers nnel and 
medical departments, through 
s and physical examinations, 
will provide operations with good 
employee physically and men- 
tally 
Management will assure em- 
ployees that accident prevention 
is humanitarian and give safety 
its rightful place in the organiza- 
tion There management can 
make certain that every person 
does everything possible for em- 
ployee safety. With this manage- 
ment philosophy, the safety di- 
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+ 


rector will be consulted regarding 
engineering safety into the physi- 
cal layout of the plant 

The safety director will be on 
the grounds during installation of 
machinery, to assist in guarding 
and in following the many federal, 
state, and local safety codes and 
regulations. Management, through 
the safety director, will not per- 
mit any equipment to be turned 
over to operations without ade- 
quate guarding. Safety engineer- 
ing services can be coordinated 
with the plant engineering depart- 
ment or by a design engineer on 
the safety staff, according to the 
size of the operation. 

Now, company policy is estab- 
lished, the plant built; we are 
ready for the employee. Before 
employee status is finalized, each 
candidate for employment will re- 
ceive an intense safety indoctrina- 
tion and will be asked to sign a 
pledge binding him to the safety 
requirements of his job. This em- 
ployee’s signed pledge and man- 
agement’s philosophy establish a 
partnership and provide for the 
use of personal protective equip- 
ment and observance of safety 
rules. 

Management will provide for 
supervisory and employee train- 
ing, including job safety training 
Written job procedures, i.e., job 
descriptions with accident preven- 
tion foremost, will 
already-trained supervisor to 
teach his employee how to do the 
job safely. 

Constant training in the form 
of manager, superintendent, fore- 
man, and employee monthly 


assist the 








“He’s quick on the trigger — got four 
toes missing to prove it.” 





YOUR BEST MOVE... MOVE 


ath MERRILL 


MATERIAL 
HANDLING 
DEVICES 


| 
| 
| 
| 


LIFTING 


CLAMP_.4 








HAND = 
wr) a: cH 
DRUM OPENER 





For Interesting Information write 


MERRILL BROTHERS 


56-28 Arnold Ave., Maspeth, N. Y. 
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safety meetings is essential. Visual 
SOLVE YOUR PLANT |= aids and: National Safety Council 
00) G1, feme 1 fel -) mm 3. by training materials and membe: 
i , ship services complete an impot 

with // dunking jee tant part ol the safety training 
program. National Safety Council 

an training courses should not be 
overlooked for the safety director 
Adequate fire protection, togethe1 








CIGARETTES, 
CIGARS, MATCHES 
IMMEDIATELY EXTINGUISHED 


Like 60% of the leading U.S. industries, 
you, too, will find that safe and economical 
SIPCO Dunking Stations prevent fires — pro- 
mote good housekeeping on the job. No smol- 
dering — no fire hazards! Built specifically for 
hard industrial use, and abuse, and will last 
a lifetime. 









with a trained employee fire 
brigade, will protect workers and 
plant property 

Maintaining interest in accident 
prevention will be given attention 


















by the manager’s staff and super- 
visory groups, as well as the 
safety director. Contests, films, 
and employee recognition will as- 


UNIT No. 1—Heavy cast alu- sist in this phase of the program 


oMOKEp,, minum canister, attractive _ Housekeeping inspections help 
6000 HOUSEREEPING metal sign, upright heavy provide a clean, orderly, and safer 
PREVENTS FIRES weighted base. 42” high, wt. ; 

put ‘EM MERE 25 Ibs place to work, as well as maintain 


interest 
A well-rounded accident pre- 
vention program will include: (1) 


UNIT No. 2—Same as above 

except without upright and 

base. For mounting on walls, 

columns and posts, wt. 5 Ibs. 

WRITE FOR UNIT Ne. 3—Canister alone 

ILLUSTRATED with mounting bracket 
FOLDER 





safety training, (2) safety engi 
neering, (3) safety promotion, (4) 
enforcement, (5) safety engineer's 
library, and (6) a health and sani- 


tation policy 





Testing Air 


From page 37 


Ba 
ft =| are present in concentrations ap- 
afl | proaching or exceeding the lowe1 


explosive limit. The presence of 
makes Sense 


Any plant improvement that reduces fire and ac- 
cident hazards certainly does make sense. That's 





combustible gas in concentrations 
above the upper explosive limit 
becomes a hazard upon mixture 
with air, as in ventilating opera- 
tions. Therefore, to be entirely 


the case when Tokheim High Vacuum Pumps satisfactory from the standpoint v 
are put into service. They help : 
P Ah E of explosion hazards, the detec- 
prevent spilling, slopping, over- 
filling and dripping. Operate tion equipment should be capable 
on both forward and backward of detecting combustible gases and ¥ 


strokes—deliver 20 gallons 
per 100 strokes. Available 
with hose or spout outlets 
and other optional attachments 


vapors in mixture with air in full 
range above a minimum of ap- 
proximately one per cent 
Combustible gas. detectors 
which are being used in the great- 


Call your dealer, your Tokheim 
representative or write factory 
for literature. 


est proportion today are of the 
hot-wire type. The original patent 
pump many liquids of this principle was applied for 
ol 4ilal,. ~-saaenbie rerceatte8—etreti some 60 years ago However, the 

orinated Solvents +Glycols «Ketones accuracy, range, and applicability 


HIGH VACUUM 


HAND PUMPS 





and Ethers « Petroleum Products & Sol- P 

of the present instruments have 
vents * Plasticizers * Water and Others = 
been advanced tremendously. The 


Alternate parts for special liquids ° . 
commendable feature of this type 











General Products Divisic of detector is that most of the 

TOKHEIM CORPORATION gases normally encountered will 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF SUPERIOR EQUIPMENT Z 

1670 Wabash Avenue S/NCE 190] Fort Wayne 1, Indiana indicate on the instrument in con- 


Factory Branch: 1309 Howard St., San Francisco 3, California - a . oe . _ 
Canadian Distributor: H. Reeder, 205 Yonge St, Toronto, Ont. centrations approa¢ hing oI ex- 
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ceeding the lower explosive limit, 
regardless of the lowe: explosive 
limit of the particular gas 

The temperature ol the su 
rounding air has no significant 
effect on the readings obtained on 
this type detector. The maximum 
deviation between zero and 75 F. 
would be less than 0.5 per cent 
of methane 

The identification of specific 
gas contaminants in the field pre- 
ents a difficult problem. In gen- 
eral, carbon monoxide, which is 
easily detectable, may indicate 
the presence of manufactured 
gases, exhaust gases from internal 
combustion engines, or break- 
down of electrical insulations. 
Appreciable quantities of carbon 
dioxide (above 0.5 per cent) and 
insufficient oxygen will show the 
presence of termentation gases. 
Other gases can be identified by 
association of odor. However, if 
it is necessary to determine the 
identity of the gases, technically 
trained personnel equipped with 
the necessary apparatus are 
needed 

At Consolidated Edison we 
have been using a hot-wire type 
nstrument that will detect com- 
bustible gases in full range con- 
centration. To this is attached a 
safety lamp for determining oxy- 
gen deficiency. And where manu- 
factured gas is distributed, a 
chamber for carbon monoxide 
testing is provided. 

This represents the two and 
three-way instrument which is the 
basis for recording the atmos- 
phere conditions in our subsur- 
face locations 

To get some idea of the extent 
of testing, consider this list of in- 
dividuals and groups who carry 
out this assignment. 

1. Survey crews on continuous basis. 
Test manholes, service boxes, etc. 

2. Inspection crews on periodic in- 
pection of electrical installation con- 


lition also test the condition of at- 





Crev which test ubsurface 
tructure locations that are to be 
vorked in the next day 


4. Crews which do periodic mainte- 


nance of equipment in subsurface loca- 
tlo 

5. Gas regulator crews test atmos- 
phere in regulator pits from gauge 
panel weekly and from sampling hole 
n manhole cover monthly 


Turn page 
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New illustrated catalog circular 56-3 is full of 
dJeas for speeding up factory feeding—write for 
a copy 


The ‘“AerVoiD"’ 
Fortetbie Met 


Coffee Break 


A Welder Gets Hot Cof 
fee at His Work! Hun 
dreds of Industrial plants 
and big feeding opera 
tions serve hot coffee 
the ‘‘AerVoiD Way 

Indoors, outdoors of 
night shift, it's all the 
same to ‘‘AerVoiDs 

Hot coffee anywhere in 
a big feeding operation 
is easy with AerVoiDs 





. saves production 
time, saves labor, save 
money insures fresh 
zestful brewed coffee 


VACUUM CAN COMPANY 


19 South Hoyne Avenue, Chicago 12, Illinois 


“RerVoiD” Vacuum Insulated Carriers for 


Storing, Transporting, Serving HOT COFFEE 












~, 


A TAMCO 
SleeFF.. 


SAFER ® SURER © SMARTER 


Bruised or broken fingers mean lost man hours 
and costly work stoppage. ELIMINATE THESE 
INJURIES by using a TAMCO safety SLEEFF 
Hand Guard on all hand tool operations. 

Durable lightweight plastic. Available in octagon 
sizes: 4", 4”, %4", Ye” and 1”. 


Assure positive protection from hammer blows 

. TODAY! See your local 
supply house or write direct for 
Leaflet SL-56. 


AVOID INJURY 



















Dealer 
Inquiries 


Welcomed 
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GAMMA RAY 


QUALITY CONTROL 
rol ammaat-3-94-1emm lelial-lam-lelens-lilelo lis). 


makes 


factory made 


ALLOY SLING CHAINS 


ro 


the PREFERENCE 
wherever PLANT 
SAFETY...LOW 
MAINTENANCE 
and FEWER 
REPLACEMENTS 
are factors! 


Taylor is the only 
chain manufacturer 
authorized by the AEC 
to use Gamma Ray for 
quality control. This, 
in addition to our rig- 
id standards, plus Con- 
trolled Atmosphere 
Heat-Treating and pat- 
ented TAYCO Hooks, 
is your big assurance 
of alloy slings that are 
tougher, safer — last 
longer and cost less. 


Call your DISTRIBUTOR today 
for all the facts and 
specifications! 


S.G. TAYLOR CHAIN CO., Inc. 


A complete line of quality chain! 


Main Office and Plant 
Hammond, Ind. 
Eastern Sales Office and Plant 
3505 Smallman Street 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Taytor Mane 


REAT NAME IN 


e 
SINCE 1873 


6. High pressure regulators 
cocks inspected annually 


i Chemical 


personnel who make test on requt 


Engineering Bureau 


for identification and removal of po 
sible source of contamination 
Emergency crews called 
mergency operations 
To maintain this wide 
schedule of testing, several hun- 


dred instruments are kept in the 


pool. The recalibration and ser, 


icing are done approximately once 


a month by the Chemical Engi- 
When an instru 
ment is due for return for reser\y 


neering Bureau. 
icing or for any other reason, it 
is brought to the nearest tool 

pot where another is picked up 
for use. The tool depot delivers 
the returned instruments to the 
Chemical Engineering Bureat 
reservicing center and picks up 
the equivalent number for place 
ment on their shelves, thus com- 


pleting the cycle 


Film of Protection 
—F ron page 29 


was found effective against the 
utting oils, although the 30 per- 
it silicone in petrolatum mix 
was ineffective. 
this study, films prepared o1 
standard micro slides were im 
mersed in various test solutions 
The quantity of cream removed 
was measured at various time in 
24 hours. The two 
preparations containing large per- 
ilicone were found 


tervals up 


centages ol 
effective against a wide range of 
sensitizers, 
mineral acids, alkalis, 
soluble ma 


aqueous lIrritants or 
including 
salts, formaldehyde, 
chine coolants, and some alcohols 
None of the creams tested proved 
against petroleum frac- 
tions in the low boiling range such 
mineral spirits, Stod- 


effective 


as gasoline 
dard solvent, and kerosene 

Only one of these preparations 
was subjected to extensive clinical 
study in industrial work and the 
clinical results appeared to sub 
stantiate the laboratory conclu 
sions 

It should 
ther of 


factors ol 


be noted that in nei 
these studies were the 
film thickness, temper- 
ature, or humidity well controlled 
and that both test objects and test 
procedures differed. 
The only 


recent, adequately 


range 


controlled study was reported 
months ago by the United 
Public Health 


This was a laboratory study in 


several 
States Service 
which six silicone reams, two 


silicone greases, 10 non -silicone 


preparations and white petrola- 
tum were tested against a variety 
of agents. In general a protective 
ointment was tested only by 


agents against which it was al- 
legedly effective 
These tests were carried out 


under rigidly controlled condi- 
tions in which film thickness, tem- 
perature, and humidity were all 
kept uniform. Essentially, the test 
method consisted securing and 
recording the penetration-time of 
a challenging solution through a 
thin uniform film of ointment be- 
tween two confined spot-test filte: 
papers 

It was concluded that the best 
over-all protection was provided 
and that the 


silicone greases were the best 


by white petrolatum 


water repellents. Barrier action 


‘ial non - silicone 


PAIN... 


Pat 


aw SG eos 


SPRAY 1 


for the 


fF 


QUICK, THOROUGH, PAINLESS, ASEPTIC. 


Doctors agree that cert ( litions are 
present in all bur 5.11 first aider™’ is qual- 
thed only to d “ tl first thr Relieve 
Pain, Pr t Intect re ock praying 
purnsd st 5 st itt | assortment of 
; f 1, Amer- 

pact 

ige Spray 

Dispens- 

le and 

Depart- 

lard burn 

oee your 


Specials ad 
Mi cat 


Medical Supply Company 


Rockford, Ill. -In Canada, it's Safety Supply Co. 
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SECTIONS OF PREFORMED 1',-in 
ode e clusters at co 


ilter exte ied use 


assemblie vere re- 
ipon to perform an 
vice requirement 
decided to further 
wooden pile clus- 
it Edison’s new coal 
k 
the doc! 
demands on their 
ability, n 
th engineers, the dock 


against 
lanagement 


wire rope specialists 
preformed vire rope 
th Dualoc wire rope 
ducts of the American 
on, American Chain 
npany, Inc., Wilkes 
runs approximately 
ng the Rouge River 
ed at the confluence of 
and Detroit Rivers in 
ge, Mich. Two concrete 
than 138 ft. in circum- 


vide major support ot 


protective ointments tested was 
f 
i 


ound to be generally inferior to 
that of white petrolatum and to 
that of the two commercial sili- 
cone protectives, which displayed 
superior pertormance 

These findings confirm the ear- 
lier study reported by the Public 
Health Service in 1946 before 
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diameter cable give added strength to 26 
nloading dock. Turnbuckles tighten any slack that 
(American Chain and Cable Co. photo) 


Twenty-six large wooden pile 
clusters are spaced approximately 
50 ft. apart. Each cluster is made 
up of 15 piles, measuring 6% ft. 
in diameter. 

To properly support the weak- 
ened pilings, 24 wire rope sling 
assemblies of 112-in. rope, aver- 
aging 50 ft. long and equipped 
with turnbuckles, were used in 
linking each of the pile clusters. 
One large cable assembly with its 
swaged end fitting was wrapped 
around each of the concrete cells 
and connected to the last pile 
cluster by a looped sling. 

In addition to the pile support- 
ing cable assemblies, 12 special 
swaged wire rope assemblies were 
anchored on shore and looped 
over every other pile cluster. In 
all, a total of 40 cable assemblies 
were used to increase the strength 
of the pile clusters in resisting 
impact loads when coal ships are 
tied up at the dock. 


silicone creams were available, in 
which 27 commercial ointments, 
anhydrous wool fat, white petro- 
latum, and Carbowax 1500 were 
tested against a variety of agents. 
At that time, it was concluded 
that anhydrous woo] fat and white 
petrolatum were among the best 
general skin protectives, not only 





BRAND NEW LINE 
of 


FINGER COTS 


70950 "Wlacat” (Pats. Pend.) #70750 


A PROTECTIVE 
WHEELER FINGER COT 


For every purpose 


Wherever you need real finger 
protection plus free finger move- 
ment, Wheeler has the answer in 
a new complete line of finger cots, 
thumb cots, fingertip and joint 
cots. For protection in buffing, 
burring, sanding, polishing, ma- 
chining, and punch press opera- 
tions. Also ideal for assembly 
work, laundry folding, small 
parts handling and intricate 
soldering or welding. 

Wheeler offers two exclusive 
designs: The Wheeler 
70950 offers a new smoothness 
of fit and maximum finger move- 
ment; the Wheeler 70750 which 
is designed to permit maximum 
movement of all finger joints. 

Ask your safety representative 
to show you the new Wheeler 
Cot Case on his next call. 





SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY 
OF THE 20 PAGE 
WHEELER CATALOG 


Full information and 
pictures on each 
and every Wheeler 
item. Every safety 
engineer will 

need this book ! 








WHEELER PROTECTIVE APPAREL, INC. 


226 West Huron Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


“= WHEELER 


“More Safety Per Dollar” 

















POSITIVE PROOF of PRACTICAL SAFETY 





Type 2 Safety Cans (above) minimize risks 
in pouring, permit faster filling of portable 
power units, etc. Labeled Underwriters’ 
Laboratories and Factory Mutuals. 





Justrite Plunger Cans for safe dispensing of 
flammables for cleaning, sponging, etc., are 
available in 3 sizes. FM approved. 


JUSTRITE MFG. CO. 





THINGS TO LOOK FOR 


when you buy safety apparel! 





For satisfaction in safety apparel look for 
three things: quality of materials, quality of 
design, quality of manufacture. Thenask who 
makes the safeguards? How long in busi- 
ness? Whom does he serve, especially big 
companies that keep accurate cost records? 

Steel-Grip’s long experience has given us 
an enviable entree into hundreds of the 
largest plants of every type—an experience 
of untold value to any buyer or user of safety 
apparel. We emphasize quality because in 
our experience it gives the greatest satisfac- 
tion, value and lowest man-hour cost of pro- 
tection. Quality manufacture is standard 

ractice here and often our prices are no 
Ga than for inferior merchandise. All 
materials, leather, duck, wool, asbestos, 
Dynel, Perma-Proof cloth, Jaxcolite and 
Aluminum coated duck and asbestos. Send 
for our complete catalog. Tell us your 
specific needs. Write today. 






INDUSTRIAL GLOVES COMPANY 
A Corporation 

1708 Garfield Street, Danville, Illinois 

(In Canada: Safety Supply Co., Toronto) 


All types steel sewed 
and steel reinforced 
gloves, mitts, - 
hand pads, etc. 


Nita | Grip 


INDUSTRIAL 


| Satety Apparel 





1) 20 warp ends per inch 


2) 10 fill ends per inch 


Justrite Approved Safety Cans 


ob in your plant are evidence of 
safe practice, economy and. efficiency. 
Easier handling and pouring of flammables 
conservation of costly solvents, lower insur- 
charges, less replacements; all are 
dividends wherever Justrite Cans are 


on the 


ance 


your 


used 





Type | Safety Cans available in 7 sizes (one 
pint to 5 gallons) store safely, pour easily. 
FM approved. UL labeled. Type | Cans 
also available hot tin dipped or in stainless 


stee 





Send for JUSTRITE’S New 
50th ANNIVERSARY CATALOG 


Save Money—see the complete Justrite 
new 16 page full color catalog. 
Get the full story before you buy any 
lights or other equipment. 


ine in 


safety cans 











2061 N. Southport Ave., Dept. NSN 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


FINGER GUARDS 


Made in open and closed 
end styles, in a choice of 
materials. Ask for litera- 
ture describing the various 
types. SIZES FOR MEN 
AND WOMEN. (U.S. Pat 
ents No. 2,351,906, No 


2,461,872.) 





No. 40 HAND PAD 


Tough chr 






me leather. 
pen back for coolness. Also 
c sble steel reinforced 
One of many styles of pads 








No. 660-4 
GENERAL PURPOSE 
WORK GLOVES 


Chrome-tanned side-split leather. 
Steel sewn throughout. Practi- 
cally rip proof. Thumb patched 
ond strapped for longer wear 
ond greater protection. Any 
length cuff 





No. 13475 NATION'S 
NO. 1 WELDER'S GLOVE 
Finest grade. Chrome split lea- 
ne piece bock, no seoms 
rn through and rip. Wool 
t breaker inside back insul- 
otes against hect during entire 
life of glove ams welted for 
h ot all points of 
Thumb seam 

















extra stre 
grectest wear 


full-welted 


CERTIFIED ASBESTOS SAFEGUARDS 

A Steel-Grip first. We maintain a laboratory, test 
raw motericls, must contain min. 83% asbestos, mox. 
17% cotton warp tensile strength of 
145 It woof tensile strength of 65 Ibs., min. wt, 
2.47 Ibs. sq. yard. We so certify all Steel-Grip As- 
bestos coats, pants, gloves, mitts, sleeves, etc. Demand 
Certified Labe 


test to min 





but 


against alkalis and acids, 
against oils as well. Where condi- 
tions are such that this protection 
must be supplemented, numerous 
commercial ointments, they stat- 
ed, are available. These they found 
to vary widely in ability to with- 
stand penetration by alkali, acid, 
or oil 

In the United States 
Public Health Service Survey or- 
ganic-solvent challenging liquids 


current 


were not stressed, since admit- 
tedly, the silicone polymers are 
ineffective against these 
The study emphasized that such 


may be 


agents 
evaluative procedures 
valuable as a guide to the clinical 
usefulness of barrier creams, since 
it is barrier 
agents which prove ineffective in 


improbable that 


laboratory tests will provide good 


protection in clinical trials. 
As yet, 
trolled, 


studies have not 


similarly well-con- 


comparative clinical 
been conducted 
or reported, leaving a large gap 
in the available information. 
Although the 
have been found to have a fairly 


silicone creams 
wide range of effectiveness, they 
The first 
silicone 


have several drawbacks 
is the 
creams cost much more than non- 


cost factor, since 
silicone preparations; the second 
is cosmetic acceptance, or lack of 
it, since those agents tested and 
found effective use bases either 
too greasy or too tacky 

New preparations are now be- 
ing evolved which promise to be 
both effective and pleasant to use. 
One of these, an experimental 
non-silicone studied re- 
cently at the Institute of Indus- 
trial Medicine, 


effective in preventing skin can- 


cream 


was found very 
cer in mice following the applica- 
tion of carcinogenic material.'! 
It must be re-emphasized, how- 
ever, that before any preparation 
is marketed and widespread 
claims made for its effectiveness, 
it should, routinely, be subjected 
to critical, well-controlled, labora- 
tory and clinical studies to deter- 


mine its areas of effectiveness. 
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Consultation Corner 


From page 12 
contained in NFP A Pamphle t No 
306 are a T¢ llows: 
211. Certificated Gas Chemist: The 
older of valid certificate issued by 
he An c Bureau of Shipping in 
ordance with its “Rules for Certifi- 
ition of Cher ts” establishing him as 
person qualified to determine whether 
and alterations to vessels, which 
sas hazards, can be under- 
take! wit! rety 
l G Chemist Certificate A 
vritten statement prepared and issued 
Certificated Gas Chemist in form 
and manner prescribed by the Amer- 
( Bure f Shipping 
15 Rep: ( ssincation 
Hot Work—Any repair or al- 
teration nvoliving riveting velding, 
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SPLIT SECOND 


SAFETY! 


thoroughly cleanse chemicals or foreign objects from eyes 
in precious seconds... seconds that may be the difference 
between permanent injury and good eye-sight! This safety 
equipment enables workers to self-administer pressure-con- 
trolled clear water to afflicted eyes. HAWS Eye-Wash Foun- 
tains were designed in cooperation with leading Safety En- 


gineers ... for split-second safety! 


HAWS EMERGENCY DRENCH SHOWERS 
deliver a sudden torrent of water to dilute and remove in- 
jurious acids or caustics from workers’ bodies and clothes 

.. providing foolproof operation for every emergency. 
with HAWS Emergency 
Facilities! Write today, for full details! 


The cost of safety is negligible... 


Note: HAWS also manufactures Drinking Fountains of 
all types; Electric Water Coolers; and KRAMER 
Flush Valves. ..for any type of plumbing fixture, 


“yy s PTIRTAR THIN TAS TS 
1439 FOURTH STREET (Since 1909) BERKELEY 10, CALIFORNIA 











‘STOP COSTLY FALLS...THIS QUICK ! 


ze 





Make your plant safer with “SAFETY-WALK” 


keep clean! Use “Safety-Walk’’ Non- 
slip Surfacing on stairs, walkways, ramps 
—wherever the danger of a fall is present. 
“Safety-Walk” pays off in accident 
prevention, better public and employee 
relations . . . prevents costly claims. 


FREE SAMPLE! Please send me “Safety- 


Walk" sample and complete information. 


Here’s the new mineral-coated fabric 
that provides perfect traction—sure 
foottng—even under water or grease! 
Patterned in strips, tiles and cleats for a 
variety of purposes, it goes on in min- 
utes—lasts for years. And it’s easy to 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


SAFETY- WALK 


WETORDRY NON-SLIP SURFACING 


ence wt var 


MINNESOTA MINING AND Mpc. Co 
Dept. LB-116, St. Paul 6, Minn 


Made in U.S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING AND Mba. Co., 


St. Paul 6, Minn. Also makers of “SCOTCH” 
et te Brand Pressure-Sensitive Tapes, “3M” 


oe 8 © 8 8 Oe Ue UG 
Zz 
> 
z 
foal 


ve Abrasives, ““3M"’ Adhesives. Export Sales 

Fy 3 Office: 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, 
N.Y. In Canada: P.O. Box 757, London, CITY... coccccccccccveces ZONE...STATE....-+ 
Ontario. 2 oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es oe 
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DUSTS? 
CHECK THE ONES 


THAT PLAGUE 


YOUR 
OPERATION 





Aluminum 
Celluiose 
Cemen7 
Limestone 
Charcoal 
Coal 

Coke 
Wood 


Flour 


OOOOOU0OO00D 


Gypsum 


Iron Ore 


O 
aun CHECKED 


RA-110 
DUST 
RESPIRATOR 





SAFETY EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
644 Pacific Street, Brooklyn 17, N.Y., STerling 9-0200 
1007 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo., CHestnut 1-9393 
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fire-produc 


similar £ 
operations. Grinding, drilling or simi- 
shall 


ill 


burning or 


lar spark-producing operations 
be considered hot work except when 
the judgment of the Certificated 


Gas Chemist, circumstances do not 

necessitate such classification 

Briefly, this means that before 
you can proceed with any hot 
work on a ship’s fuel tank, you 
must prepare the tank in accord 
ance with federal regulations, se 
cure the services of a certificated 
sas chemist, and have him issue 
certificate. You 
can secure the names of qualified 
men from the Coast Guard Mer 
chant Marine Inspection Service 


the prescribed 


As to your idea of flooding the 
tank with water within a few 
inches from the top and then in- 
erting the remaining space with 
carbon dioxide or other non-flam 
nable gas, we are unable to find 
that this is permissible. The tank 
and all connections must either be 
completely cleaned and gas-freed, 
or the entire tank be inerted ei 
ther with non-flammable gas or 
by filling the space to the top with 
watel 

Let us repeat that the entire 
procedure is more detailed than 
above and the work 
should not be undertaken without 
consultation of and full compli- 


outlined 


ance with the applicable regula- 
tions. Discuss the project with the 
Coast Guard Merchant Marine In- 
spection Service before undertak- 
ing the project 


Falling Doors 
Question. We have just com- 
pleted a railroad siding into our 


plant and want to be prepared fo1 








possible hazards ol box car doors 
falling when being handled by oun 
warehouse men. Can you give me 


] 


some rules to follow 


Answer. We chec ked various 
railroad safety rule books in our 
library. One typical railroad has 
this Salety rule 

“While opening or closing cal 
doors keep fingers Cle al ol edge 
or jamb of door, casting, or rail 
on which door travels Keep body 
clear of opening made by door to 
avoid falling freight.” 

Another large railroad includes 
the following: 

“Before operating roller type 
side door on box car be certain 
If doot 


is off track and cannot be re 


door is properly tracked 


tracked, use rope equipped with 
hook to pull door open or shut 
keeping clear of door 

Our staff engineer discussed the 


second rule with a railroad safety 


director. In his opinion it should 


be possible by an 1n pection ol 
the bottom 


track and rollers to 


determing whether the door is 
properly tracked. In other words 
if everything is all right at the 
bottom. it probably ate to as 
sume that the door is also prop 
erly tracked at the top 

If the top track and rollers ar 
exposed it should be possible i 
determine by a glance whether 
the door is properly tracked at 
the top If the top track and 
rollers are covered by a raincap 
or something of that nature, then 


1 


the cap itselu will keep the door 


from falling even if it should come 

untracked at the top. Under these 

circumstances, again, if the door is 

bottom 

there is no likelihood that the doo: 
will fall 

In case of doubt, or if the door 


sticks, the railroad safet) 


properly tracked at the 


special- 
ist recommends the use of a regu 
lar car door opener, with every- 
body standing clear of the door 
We refer you to the safety rule 
quoted above, which suggests the 
ise of a length of rope with a hook 
attached. The hook can be placed 
in the door handle, and several 
men can pull on the rope lu nec- 


essary and stay out of the way 


ol the door 


Mention hould also be made 
of the other hazard covered in 
the DOVE quoted satet rules 
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(1) the ibility of material or 
packages falling out of the car 
door when it is opened, and (2) 
the possibility of pinched hands or 


reason of workers hav- 


ing their hands or fingers over the 
leading edge of the door or the 
bottom edge 

To avoid the former possibility, 
workers should stay clear of the 
door opening until it is made sure 


that nothing is going to fall out. 
In the second case, the remedy is 
the 


the 


obvious: keep hands clear of 


and 


door while 


bottom edges of 


le ading 


opening it 


Wire from Washington 
F On page 6 


accidents involving ve- 


‘common and contract 

However, the number of 
ccidents dropped 8 per cent 
number of persons killed 


showed a decrease of 12 per cent. 


and the 


In the passenger carriers alone, 


there was a 20 per cent increase 


the number of accidents, a 16 


per cent increase in the number 


of fatal accidents involving busses, 
and a 25 per cent increase in the 
number of persons killed 
The Defense Department an- 
yuunced that of 18,000 military 


personnel killed in military air- 
craft and motor vehicle accidents 


1951, more than half of the 


Ince 

total, or 9,100 deaths were due to 

iccidents in private motor ve- 
the remainder, 7,600 


hicles. Of 
lost their lives in military aircraft 
1,300 in 


.ed ground vehicles 


Govern- 
The 


dow nward 


act idents and 


ment-ow! 


report also showed a 


trend in the 


accident rate for Gov- 


ernment-owned vehicles, but an 


increas¢ the rate of accidents 


and fatalities involving privately- 
owned automobiles 

/, Maryland court, following de- 
cisions of courts in California and 


West Virginia, refused to enjoin 
the construction of a highway with 
strip divider which pro- 
The 


arose because of the di- 


} 
a median 


vided no cross passageways 


obiection 


version of traffic away from a 
shopping center and the reduction 
of access to such stores. The court 
held that in the absence of a show- 
ing of abuse of discretion, it was 


discretion of the State 


within the 
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decide 
where to construct such median 
strips to create freeways or limit- 
ed access highways without pay- 
ing damages to property owners 
adversely affected thereby. 


Roads 


Commission to 


Home Safety. The Food and 
Drug Administration seized five 
carloads of bulk wheat 
contamination. This 
the first actions taken since the 


was among 


higher standards of cleanliness for | 


bulk wheat went into effect on 
July 1, 1956. The new standards 
are intended to promote increas- 
ing cleanliness in grain destined 
for food use. 


The Supreme Court, which | 


opened its new term, will hear two 
attacks on the constitutionality of 
the provisions of the Food, Drug 


and Cosmetic Act which bar the | 


dispensing of habit-forming drugs 
without prescriptions. 


N.Y. Stations Broadcast 
Emergency Weather Data 
THe New York City Civil De- 
fense Organization began Septem- 
ber 19 
weather information using facil- 


broadcasting emergency 
ities of the municipal broadcast- 
ing station WNYC as the radio 
outlet for the Civil Defense net- 
work connecting 24 radio and sev- 
en TV stations in the city. 

The network, for the past sev- 
eral years geared for emergency 
operation caused by enemy ac- 
tion, is now prepared to give pe- 
riodic authentic weather reports 
during any sudden change involv- 
ing snow storms, hurricanes and 
floods. The reports will originate 
directly from the Weather Bureau 
and will be transmitted over the 
Civil Defense network through 
station WNYC to be broadcast 


simultaneously or rebroadcast by 


recording or quoted by news com- | 


mentators. 
The signal to broadcasters that 


for filth | 


| 





emergency weather forecasts are | 


imminent will originate with the 


New York City Office of Civil De- | 


fense through WNYC, which has 


been performing this service 


through the cooperation of the | 


Weather Bureau for the past 15 
years, 


The lazy man aims at nothing, 
and usually hits it. 








/GREATERY 


VISIBILITY 


) LIGHTER 


WEIGHT 


COST 





SECUREYE 


EYESHIELD 


@ 180 VISION — 

No seams or joints. 

No blind spots. 

@ LARGE-AREA PROTECTION — 
Rounded and sloped 
deflector shield of non- 
shattering Lumarith fits 
completely around eyes, 
nose-bridge, upper face, 
temples. Opaque green visor 
eliminates overhead glare. 
@ PERFECT COMFORT — 
Weights only 1% ounces. 
Fits comfortably over 
prescription glasses. 

@ EXCLUSIVE SWEATBAND — 
Soft, absorbent foam 
rubber, easily replaceable. 


Transparent Clear or 
Transparent Green. sii 
pS 
by Gt 


SAFETY EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
644 Pacific Street, Brooklyn 17, N.Y., STerling 9-0200 
1007 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo., CHestnut 1-9393 


Ideal for grinding, 
chipping, sawing, 
riveting, drilling, etc. 
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MARKING TOOLS 
1053 CHATEAU STR 


























WANT MORE EFFICIENT — 
LONGER LASTING STEEL STAMPS? 






° Knurled sides for positive grip 
Write patented design provides perfect 
for balance and deeper impressions. 
Bulletin Especially recommended for 
LF-108 toughest jobs on steel castings, 
cylinders, tool steel, etc. All sizes 
° available 1/6” to 1” characters. 





+] 


WEDGE GRIP 


® LETTERS and 
FIGURES 





® No Spall 
® No Mushroom 
® More Service 
® Knurled Grip 


® Patented under 
No. 2,089,794 


® Thumb Side Markings 


EET, PITTSBURGH 33, PA. 








Tee. b —Maslola-makel' i. 
room Pw Ce —e oe 





The return of shorter days is a reminder that dark- 





ness means added hazards to people and property. 
ieee For almost half a century, Carpenter-Lights have 





guarded against the dark and 


the consequences of light failures. For 


dependable emergency lights, specify CARPENTER. 


“AUTOMATALITES” 


The finest protection 
* 
¢ against panic and injury 
j 
J Automatically, instantly, 
= illuminates lorge oreas 
or pinpoints critical con 


trols with two 


secled-beam flood! 


Gr 


Essential wherever 


ple congregate or where 


vital operations m 
on. Many types 
remote contro! 
able J/L APPRC 


powerf 


ing explosion-proof 


“PORTALITES” 
For applications req 


ng high-intensity, ¢ 


nity able searchiights r 
e work lights, CARPEN 
TER'S Portalites J 


highly recommended 
Many types and sizes t 
choose from. Illustrated 
model has rechargeable 


ghts. 
peo 





st go bottery and two-woy 
d switch giving choice 
nd le-range searchlight 
v r 24 ho contir 
VED work light 


CARPENTER Makes: “Portalites"’ “Automatalites” Stationary and Automotive beacons 


Automotive Spotlights 


Marine Lights 


and many others 








NEW! “HYDRO-CAPS” Send for details about these marvels that return the water 
to your batteries. Cuts maintenance costs, prolongs batter 


y life. Send coupon below 





CARPENTER 


| 
| 
| 
Manufacturing Company | 
300 Bradley Street 
Somerville 45, Mass. | 


Send details on Portalites” “Automatalites”™ 


Complete Catalog New “Hydro-Caps” 


ame Title 
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The Safety Library 


From page 14 


Institute, 50 West 50th St.. New 
York 20. 1956, 13 p., $1.00 
Railroads 

Accident Bulletin N 124. Sum- 
mary ¢ nd Analys s of Accidents o7 
Steam Railways in the United States 
Sul ( ( he Interstate Commerce 
Act ( lendar Y« 1955. Interstate 
Comme ce Com: Ss OI 1956 94 I 
Fo ile b the Sup rintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. (¢ 
95 
Solvents 

Safety Solvents. lt S. Bureat 

Mines, Publications Distributior 
Section, 4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 
13, Pa. 1956, 25 p. Information Cin 
cular 7757 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


Electrical Industry 


“Fatal Accidents in the Electric 
Light and Power Industry S. H 
Young Edison Electric Institute 
Bulletin Aug. 1956 p. 285-287 


Fire Protection 

‘New Code for Fire 
ers.” Factory Ma? 
Sept 


Extinguish 
and 


1956, p. 152- 


agement 


Food Industry 


“Why Accident Costs Run High 
and What You Can Do About It.’ 
Food Engineering S pt 1956. p 
41-42 
Health 

“Activitic Medical Mobil 


Units 


Medicine nd Surgery Sept 1956 
p. 431-432 

“The Committee on Silicosis Re- 
views Research on Drill Dust.” G 
R. Yourt and J. C. Bloomer. Cana- 
diar Mir ng Journal Sept 1956 p 
io-i9 

Nurse-Doctor Team Small 
Industry.” Elston L. Belknap, In- 
dustrial Med ne and Surgery Sept 
1956, p. 429-430 
Hospitals 

“Radiation Protection in the Diag- 
nostk X-Ray Department.’ Norman 
Bolker United States Armed 
Forces Medical Journal. Se pt 1956 
p 1281-1288 
Mines 

“Designs for Heating Mine Air.” 
R. W. Thompkins, Canadian Mining 
Journal Sept 1956 p 102-104 

How to Prevent Falls of Ground 
Accidents G. G. Grieve Canadian 
Mining Journal, Sept. 1956, p. 82-83 
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Off-the-Job Safety 


» ol UO Job 
I P. Marcor I ory 
VM lé eept 
195¢ 1 Af 
Organization 
The T I ds P it 
E. Disle ( ’ 
5 t. 195¢ j2-95 
° R 
| M “. 
~ t 195 88-9] 


Paper Industry 


: 


Physical Examinations 


rs | nciples Medical 
Ex t < Indust Indus- 
a 5 Sept 


} 2? 
H va th while 
The third incident took place 
d room of the Hilton 
rte We were at an old 
el tal I was the inior 
atet a f the four nd I’ve 
0 Cor esst behind me 
We had a good time reminis- 
( about the good < days, 
ai ning the younger generation 
ecade bragging irselves 
up a the hardy pionee!l ol the 
Lou Bra iddenly interrupted 
the talk b aying, “See that boy 
é there There’s one of the 
nes. He beat e out 
ect nal first place last vear. 
He vith Madee, Inc., and they'd 
neve | hed better than tenth 
before. I don’t know what he’s 
ne got somethir 


And Gene Harton spoke up, 


ww one thing he’s 


He Hanley Laurie old 


Jake ol He's one of the few 
second generation safety men in 
the busine You knew Jake. He 
had a one track mind on the sub- 


ject of material handling. But he 


e kne that one track like a 
book 

I’ve talked to the boy He has 

very clear idea of where his old 

nan was right and where he was 

nded. Jake sent him 

through a ood engineering 
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WHY RISK A TRAFFIC 
ACCIDENT IN YOUR PLANT? 
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KLEAR-VU SAFETY MIRRORS are the answer to the dangerous blind 
corner problem in your plant or warehouse. They are also adaptable 
for outdoor use in your parking lot, loading dock area or other points 
where traffic converges. 


Mounted at cross aisle intersections, entrances and exits at a height 
of 8 to 10 feet, Klear-Vu Safety Mirrors clearly reflect oncoming inter- 








section traffic to both power truck 
Style No Dimensions s 
Circular Convex Glass 120 12” dia. operators and pedestrians. 
Circular Convex Glass 180 18” dia. . ‘ 7 
Circular Convex Glass 240 24” dia. Available in either convex or 
Circular Convex Glass 300M.R 30” dia. . 
Circular Convex Glass 360M.R. 36" dia. flat glass styles, the mirrors are 
Flat Glass Rectangular 918 “~18" : ‘ . " 
Flot Glass Restangular 1640 16x24" easily installed and quickly ad 
justable to any desired angle. 








M.R. indicates metal rim. 


LESTER L. BROSSARD CO. Write for 


540 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 17. ILL. Bulletin. 





SAVES TIME! SAVES FINGERS! 


F iain . ) | VISE, PARALLELS, V-BLOCK 
\ MARVELOUS ALL IN ONE! 


Bw PO cen 
+. ie: ae a ! 





ty © — WITH A MONEY-BACK \ 
~ . : “<4 j& _ GUARANTEE TOO! 
, WS Ky 

LS (foie a] 





~~ 
MODERN Safety Dri able! 
The handiest, fastest, safest way to make drilling 
FREE set-ups! Just droy n and dril all shapes—all 
sizes. We guarantee it will save its cost in labor 
alone in six months—to say nothing of the savings 
TRIAL OFFER from uninterrupted production. We'll put one in 
= your shop for 30 days. Not one penny cost to you 
write for full details! if you aren’t enthusiastic. Literature on request 








MODERN MACHINE TOOL CO. 


2005 LOSEY AVENUE 
Jackson, Michigan 
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DO THIS 
ECONOMICALLY 


ACCIDENT 
RATE 


19934 ‘SS “Sé6 ‘37 ‘S68 ‘59 ‘60 ‘61 


SEND FOR SAMPLEand 
PRICES OF THIS 


CANFIELD OIL CO 


General Offices: 
CLEVELAND 27, OHIO 


Bulk J Packagé Plants Cleveland; O., Jersey City, N. J 


Memphis, Tenn., Coraopotis, Pe 
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school, then put him out to pas- 
ture with a construction enginee! 
ing firm for five years to season 
him, before he let him start into 
safety work. You can’t beat the 
kid’s background, on top of which 
he has brains and guts.” 

Then Mackie, the oldest of us 
all, said, “The boy’s not getting 
the backing he needs from Madee, 
since the management shift there 
He’s unhappy. He'll be moving 
soon 

I asked for a table phone, called 
my boss in Boston, and asked him 
if he’d filled the vacancy in Hep- 
erton. He said no. I got the price 
range that I could offer, and au 
thority to negotiate. 

The boy and I had dinner to- 
night, and the deal is all but 


Yes, it’s been another good 
Congress—just like the others 
and entirely different from any of 


then 


Safety Man’s All Wet 


Fr. page 92 
has proved very popular among 
employees. Each month a draw- 
ing is made from the names of 


all persons in departments which 
have recorded 30 days without a 
lost-time accident. Prizes have in- 
cluded sports equipment, blan 
kets, picnic kits, cameras, etc 

Plaque and trophies are 
awarded at cake and ice cream 
parties for departments achieving 
1,000, 500, and 365 days without a 
lost-time accident 

A continuing clean-up contest, 
tagged “Operation Sweepstakes” 
and conducted in three-month 
“heats 


housekeeping 


helps promote good 
Departments are 
represented by mythical horses 
with such names as Don’t Panic, 
Why Certainly, Me Too, and 
Breathless 


winning department 


and each person in a 
receives a 


silver dollar. An elaborate board 


with movable horses keeps work- 
ers up to date on their depart- 
ments progress 

With one goal behind them, 


Simpson employees have no in 
tention of resting on their laurels 
The next target is a million acci- 
dent-free man-hours, which is ex 


TESTS SHOW 
YOU'RE SAFER 


with AC M E 





.... the Gas Mask 


that Gives You 


MAXIMUM 
USABLE VISION 


Vision-scope tests made with lead- 
ing industrial gas masks prove 
that ACME Full-Vision Gas 
Masks lead the field in giving the 
wearer clear, undistorted vision 

up, down, and to either side 
Along with maximum usable vi- 
sion, the ACME provides greater 
comfort, less fogging, minimum 
breathing resistance and accept- 
able conversation transmission 

all at down-to-earth prices. Write 
for Bulletin No. 562 on Vision- 
scope tests and Bulletin No. 541 


on gas masks 


ACME PROTECTION GUIDE 
LISTS 433 GAS HAZARDS AND 
HOW TO OVERCOME THEM 


This practical guide is a “must” 
for industrial hygienists and safe- 
ty engineers. It lists 433 hazardous 
gases, mists, fumes, smokes and 
dusts along with the ACME gas 
mask 
each specific hazard 
3ulletin No. 542 


ACME protection 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


1209 KALAMAZOO STREET 
SOUTH HAVEN, MICH 


overcome 


Write for 


equipment. to 
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reached about No 


ve ber 10. Ti ustain terest, 


announced an all- 

ord scheduled for 
I t of Octobe nd ob- 
plastic buttons from 
Safety Council 


Predicts 2,000 Per Cent 


Rise in Power Demand 
AMERI( PEOPLE in the year 
2006 will be using 20 times the 
ectric | ( they are now using, 
it cial predicts 
In a talk before the Illuminating 
Eingineerir Society’s 50th Anni- 
ersary National Technical Con- 
Boston, William Web- 
¢ exe tive vice-president ol 
New E 1 Electric System, 
t nore than 11,000 
t-hours of electric- 
ity would have to be produced in 
006 t eet the nation requlre- 
Mr. We who is a presi- 
dent a kee Atomic Electric 
C " N England’s pioneer 
the nuclear field, 
I ted t tnat he exer< eda con- 
I nt 1n arriving at 
e 11,000 lion kilowatt-hour 
He said that straight pro- 
the nine per cent rate 
tl f the last 20 years 
have resulted in a figure 
ul € large for the vear 
2006, o 80 times the present 
\y f electri power 
the iclear plants going 
to be incr ngly important as 
+} eal ¢ ny 
In fact aid Mr. Webster, “by 
the year 2006 it is inevitable, as 
( VW set that nuclear fuel 
will predominate. If we are to 
vork int such atomic pro- 
gra it is high time that a full- 
scale commercial start be made.” 
New England, he continued, 
distant from coal mines and oil 
well IS } I ably the place where 
atomic power will first become 
con petit r 
Mr. Wel reported the Yan- 
kee project now has pas ed the 
prelimina) tages and is moving 
forward at an accelerated pace. 
Engineering vork 1S already in 
progre¢ at the site including in- 
vestigation sub-soil, cooling 
water, accessibility, meteorology 


and background radiation. Clear- 
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A Specialized Soap for Every 





Liquid 
Soap 


EVERY TYPE OF 


SKIN CLEANSER 





Soap 








Tue of. 


manufactures all three from raw 
material to finished product! 


4%, 
G3 Type of Plant Requirement! 
a 


Whether for light, heavy or extra heavy duty, for general 
plant or office use, or to solve specific cleansing problems, 
our more than 40 years of experience in serving industry is 
at your service. Your inquiries will receive prompt and 


intelligent attention! 


LIGHTFOOT SCHULTZ COMPANY 


380 MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 












Mechar 
the Ur 


approximately 
Steerina-Aids or 
lift trucks oper 


their war 






UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD CUTS 


Both the Stores and 


cal Departments « 
n Pacific Railroad 
recently installed 


et 


100 
the f 


Kosch 


rk 


iting in 


4 sh 





WAREHOUSE ACCIDENTS WITH 


Steering-Aid 





Se 


——— , 
TF STEERING - AID ta 
| 


"= 


“22 erF 








ae 

















Soe 
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SHOCKPROOF STEERING reduces accidents! Kosch Steering-Aid pre- 
vents road shocks from reaching the steering wheel and eliminates 
ck. Operator has complete control, without danger of wheel- 
spinning. Steering-Aid holds guide wheels in the position they are set — 
~segr —— rough ground and foreign objects. Automatic operation. Easy 
o install. 


kickba 


Let Kosch Steering-Aid help you and your plant build a better safety 


record. 


WRITE 


TODAY complete 


information about Kosch 


Steering-Aids for the fork lifts in your plant. 


KOSCH MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. 42, Columbus, Nebr. 
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CONDUCTIVE FLOORS, 
IMPROPERLY 


MAINTAINED . 
Wi 


insist upon a 


conductive wax 





bearing 


¢c 
z 


this seal... 


Static electricity  stril 
warning. The installation 
tive floors in the laborat 
part of your safety probler 
only part of it. The flo 
maintained properly wit 
and waxes to retain thei 
and safety factor! Since 
tional waxes and finish: 
tors which immediate] 
conductivity and er 
possibility of an explo 
accepted conductive wax 
be applied to conductive 

The re are only two wa 
the Underwriters’ Label 
of safe electrical cond 
Huntington’s VC-2C and H 
ductive Waxes! 

They are water-based wax: 
produce a durable, water-r¢ 
face that may be polished t 

Tell us the type of condu 
you have and we'll see th: 
ceive samples of the correct 
cleaner for your use. We'll 
set up proper maintenance 
for your conductive floo 
no obligation. 


HUNTINGTON 
CONDUCTIVE WAXES 


with SPAL Concentrate Detergent 


Huntington 


GEE Laboratories 
Huntington, Indiana 
Philadelphia 35, Pa. * Toronto 2, Ontario 
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ing of the site started two weeks 
ago and construction will begin 
next year with the completed 
plant cheduled for operation i 
1960 

In the state of the 
atomic art the Yankee plant is ex 
ected to cost at the rate of $250 
per kilowatt 
tional fuel-fired plant of the same 
ze at $160 to $190 per kilowatt 


The speaker stressed the im 


present 


against a conven 


portance of integrating atomk 
electric power plants into existing 
electric systems as well as the in 

portance of building an organiza 
know the 


picture and can 


tion of people who 
power 


with it in the future 


Welded Tank Prevents 
Liquid Propane Spillage 
STRENGTH of welded structure 
shapes, and tanks was graphically 
llustrated recently when a truck 
fully loaded with highly 
flammable liquid propane gas and 


tankel 


stored under a pressure of 200 
psi., crashed into a bridge abut- 
nent. Although the undercarriage 
he carrier was totally demol 
hed, there were no leaks in the 
welded steel tank itself nor was 
liquid 
yugh other causes 


drop of propane lost 


This liquid carrier tank wa 
anufactured by the Mosher 
Steel Company of Houston, Tex 
ind fabricated from T-1 steel, a 
luct of the U. S. Steel Corpo 
yn. In welding the steel plate 
the submerged arc method 
sher utilized A-S-8620 auto- 
tic welding wire supplied by 
he Page Steel & Wire Division, 
American Chain & Cable Com- 
pany, Monessen, Pa. The steel has 
a tensile strength of 105/130,000 
psi. and an elongation of 15-20 pe 
cent, and is comparable to arid 
compatible with the 115,000 psi 
trength and 14 per cent elonga- 
tion of the welding wire 
Before repairing the truck’s un- 
dercarriage, the tank was sand- 
blasted clean and thoroughly 
Magnaflux inspected. No cracks 
could be found in either the steel 


plate nor at any of the welds 


With progress in transportation 
there’s no longer such a thing as 


a distant relative. 


too hot 
to handle? 


fi 


a4 
<4 


oY 


s 


For production line work, or one 
at-a-time jobs— wherever exposure to 
extreme heat exists—Racine Asbestos 
Gloves offer the finest and most com 
fortable protection obtainable. Avail 
ablein any grade of asbestos required; 
Racine Gloves work more efficiently 
and have greater stamina 

Your nearby Racine Glove distrib- 
utor is stocked and ready to serve 


you. Order from him today 


FREE JOB-TEST...send us inde- 
tail, a description of materials to be han- 
dled, temperature conditions and type of 
job operation. We will then recommend the 
correct gloves and send FREE samples for 


you to test 


Racine 


GLOVE COMPANY, INC. 
RIO, WISCONSIN 


Safety Gloves and Appare/ 
FOR INDUSTRY 
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ae Sa 


Calendar Contest Winners 
For September 1956 





ibject of the September 


Safety Saving Contest “Guard 
Against Hazards.” Participants in 
I test were t vrite, in 10 
ess, what the elated little 
bird t the key wa aying to the 
lejected at that he had caged 
I f $100 wv awarded to 
Vi M McCullough, of Medford, 
Ore M McCullough line was 
Danae you car eliminate 

SOLAT 
Second prize of $50 ent to Paul- 
G of Chicago, for this line: 
I js say, Uy ye can’t elim- 

d t.” 

Th ze of $25 t to George 
Gamble f Bethleher Pa., for the 
| I t 

Whe jou know of trouble, your 

hould be double 

rt t >) prizes went t 

Mi Margaret B. Collins, Brad- 

d City School District, Bradford, 


M D. C. McLeod, Southern Bell 


Telephone Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Lt. Otto P. Eberlein, United States 
Nav Patuxent River, Md 

Lou Surgison, West Penn Pow- 

Greensburg, Pa 

David Boland, Joanna Cotton Mills 
Co., Joanna, S. C 

Mi Stanley Clark, Oliver Iron 
Mining Div., U. S. S., Remer, Minn. 


Robert A. Smith, E. I. Du Pont 
Co Seneca Il] 


Mi George A. Gannon, Rock 
Island-Term Ry., St. Louis, Mo. 

Lewis S. Stone, Jr., Gallery Chem- 
cal Co., Gallery, Pa 


Malcolm H. Baehr, The Texas Co., 
New York 

Ernest Case, Akron Post Office, 
Akror Ohio 

M Myrtle S. Huard, Amarillo 
Air Force Base, Tex. 

Steve C. Filut, Milwaukee Rd., 
Milwaukee 

Lois McCarthy, Kraft Foods, Po- 
atello, Idaho. 
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Lane Delarme, International Pa- 
per Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Jesse H. Long, John Sevier Steam 
Plant, Rogersville, Tenn 

Robert T. Gidley, Dallas, Tex. (In- 
dividual Member) 

Robert S. Martin, Rochester, Minn. 
(Individual Member) 

E. W. Andersen, Hercules Powder, 
Hattiesburg, Miss 

Mrs. L. B. Thompson, Jersey Cen- 
tral P. & L. Co., Asbury Park, N. J. 

E. H. Vanwinkle, U. S. Rubber 
Co., Wilmington, Il 

J. D. Grace, Nordberg Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee 

Warrick E. Lee, Bell Telephone 
Co., Carbondale, Pa 

Les Raymond, Jr., A. O. Smith 
Corp., Milwaukee 

Earl McCoy, National Gypsum Co., 
Luckey, Ohio. 

E. Pysher, Alpha Portland Ce- 
ment Co., Petersburgh, N. J 

A. E. Falvey, Minerals & Chem- 
icals Corp. of America, Milledge- 
ville, Ga 

Bror Anderson, A. B. Dick Co., 
Park Ridge, III. 

A. F. King, Du Pont Co. of Canada 
Ltd., Brockville, Ont 

William Campbell, U. S. Coast 


Guard, Boston 


Industries to Build Me . ae 

Nuclear Reactor BU TFOE Airline 
TEN OF AMERICA’s large corpo- 

rations have formed a new com- OR 

pany, Industrial Reactor Labora- RESP 


tories, Inc., to build and operate a 
privately owned nuclear reactor 









- protection 
-oved for protecih | 
year reer period: 


against harmful or ones 
tionable atmospheres foo 
taining welding a me 
aint spray VaP.: 
mn Fon burning metals 
and toxic dust. | 
Dustfoe facepiece genom 
rides a comiorta as 
i» ay with a minimum - 
najustment —can be, wor 
under welding helme . si 
t, light- 
11, compact, . ht- 
S might: Does not ra, wood 
vi sion. Non-kinking a1F “aad 
air flow contro va = 
easily adjusted for pro} 
flow to wearer. 
Write for Bulletin 
and Prices 


















for industrial research in atomic 
energy at Plainsboro, N. J. 

The companies participating are 
Atlas Powder Co., AMF Atomics 
Inc. (Subsidiary American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co.). American 
Tobacco Co., Continental Can Co., 
Corning Glass Works, National 
Distillers Products Corp., Nation- 
al Lead Co., Radio Corp. of Amer- 
ica, Socony Mobil Oil Co., and 
United States Rubber Co. 

Each participant is represented 
on the new company’s board of 
directors, which will be headed by 
Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, presi- 
dent, and H. L. Hilyard, vice- 


president. General Smith is chair- | B F | 1) Id 
man and president of AMF ope C ong, 
Atomics Inc. Mr. Hilyard is COMPANY 


treasurer of the American Tobac- Manufacturers & Distributors of 
co Co. r Industrial Sayeay Clothing & Equipment 





Experience is what you get 
when you're looking for some- 


thing else. 


5721 West 96th St., Los Angeles 45 
Other Offices in San Francisco and Houston 
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THE SAFE WAY eee —— 


again into the future. What do ws 
see NOW 

I see, first of all, a development 
many of us overlook—the fact 
that the very enormity of this 
traffic toll is fast approaching 
point where it will of itself shock 
the American people into action 
to reduce it 

The history of our nation proves 
that while our people may shrug 
off potential danger with a show 
For car stops, on loading of indifference, they have neve: 
platforms, temporary sid- tailed to move and move swiftly 
and powerfully when danger real- 
ings, cars on grades and ‘ 

ly strikes. Can anyone contend 

that death and danger on th 
highway are not reaching the 
Steel Companies, Manufac- point of a national emergency that 


traveling cranes. Used and 


recommended by leading 


WRITE FOR ‘ 
BULLETIN NO. 4 Elevators. Cement Plants as would War, flood Ol othe. dis 


and Quarries. aster? 
(DCD ‘ I believe the day is nearer than 
Safety Equipment for all Industries we think when the very size of 


the traffic toll will be a powerful 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS COMPANY influence in shocking the Ameri- 


can people into drastic action. In 


turing Plants, Mines, Grain calls for action by everyone, just 


fact, I am sure the public is more 


2850 N. Fourth Street Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


Satety-conscious today than at any 
time in safety’s history—and be- 
coming more and more aroused as 


the toll increases 


that’s built to last... I see this aroused citizenry 


uniting in local safety groups to 


pool thei demands for a stop to 
AR -RE ISTA NT this slaughter that threatens their 


families and security 














I see them demanding and sup- 


paving breaker tools 
of FORGED beryllium copper 


} ” { 
eiets porting and accepting the kind of 
me traffic 


} 


law enforcement that will 

rid the highway of the unfit and 

Ta curb the thoughtless behavior of 
Mell Points the driver who endangers other 

HEREVER sparks mean I see the citizens insisting upon 

DANGER, you can play it 

safe — and still get maximum tool 

life — with I-R Spark-Resistant 

Paving Breaker tools. That’s be- 

cause they are FORGED — not 


merely cast—of special, high 


better and safe highways—and 
demanding immediate action in 
building them 

I see new developments in en- 


Collarless 
Narrow Chisel 


— these new highways so danger- 


gineering design that will make 


proof that only the most willful 
strength beryllium copper alloy ona. si can make aon dangerous 
$ : : see improvements 1n our ex 
A trial order will quickly demon vgulxe senaewe 

: isting roads and highways that 


strate their superiority. 


Write for Bulletin 4173 


will make them safer and easie1 
3” x12 to use 
ey enone I see an ever-swelling tide of 
public education that will reach 
this receptive public with new and 
5-iInch 
Asphait even more effective safety propa- 
Cutter 


Ingersoll-Rand 


11 Broadway, New York 4, N_Y. 


ganda through every medium. 
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Eve now we are about to 
launch a hard-hitting, continuing 
trafhe alety progran to be known HUNDREDS OF PLANTS SOLVE 
a Back the Attack,” which we 
believe will provide the most com- BLEM OF SKIN INJURY 
prehensive and effective means PRO A 
yet devised of obtaining united 





and sustained action by public of- 
ficials and by citizens against traf 


‘“Kerodex” Offers Truly Effective Protection 


he accidents 





This campaign will have two Against Skin Irritants 
‘ . simple goals. One is to encourage 
public officials to step up the at- 
tack on traffic accidents. The other 
to stimulate private citizens to 
back the attack both individually Irritation from epoxy resins and amine hardeners, 
and through organized effort. “dope .’ solvents, « utting oils, and many other highly 
The campaign is to be launched damaging substances is no longer a problem when 


! ber, with an immediate Kerodex prevents contact with the skin. Hundreds 


goal to meet and reduce the usual “ ” 
: of plants find Kerodex” successful where other bar 
year-end dangers of holiday rush 

viality and the hazard- 
1er conditions of dark- 


et, snow, ice and fog. 


rier creams fail 


us weat “Kerodex’’® spreads on easily and acts like a glove 


* ‘ that is invisible vet strong and flexible. Does not 
But the campaign will continue 
— smear. Does not affect materials handled nor is it 


hre hy t Q57 
ae a po be ee affected by them. Available in two types. For full 
bold and vigorous course which information write to Ayerst Laboratories, 22 East 
will double the rate of construc- 4oth Street, New York 16, N. Y. 5670A 
tion of new streets and highways 
vithin the next 10 years 

But along with this advance- 


ent, America must perceive the 
eed for doubling all the elements 





of our attack on highway acci- 
dents—and be willing to pay for 
| Amazingly 
Yi I said double! We have 
peel toc complacent when we O O L 
raised the safety activities of a ‘® 





state or community to a owes HEAT MODEL 55-VCX-701 
needed 10 years earlier. We have 


beer happy over “some prog- VENTILATED FOSTORIA 
‘ re ' t} at we have settled for half REFLECTOR Koley-Vane- 










It ji half enough” that will FINEST OF ALL 
pe! the slaughter ot more than LOCAL LIGHTING UNITS 
t : 41,000 people on our highways o 
th 


is very vear $997 Gf 


I see too, more and more pub- EACH Vd MARVELOUS NEW 


lic response to the trem¢ ndous im- In pe ta iif SEEING TOOL 
° 

pact of safety advertisements. Ad- Frictional arm and collar 
vertising sells everything we use / disc joints give flexibility 

P It tnlaiar ha 4 of a thousand positions 
n t! country ce rtain y can to direct light exactly as (wy 
and does sell safety. The current Oy wanted. Rugged con- 
. aie : . truction with heavy duty — INNER SHIELD 
Stop Accidents Campaign being ‘ s . , 

"7 1] TI ; Ad tisi & ia industrial socket, Levolier epee ntd 
conducted IV re AAVertisin Lies stch < we > or extreme 

g J gig switch and universal base. Ohiness when 


Council on behalf of the National using 100 
5 ; WATT lamps 
Safety Council is, all of us feel, 








the most vigorous and effective of WRITE for complete —_ 
| atalog f Localite ; ' 
any that have been waged in the ee deca A 
11 years of the campaign. And it dustrial use cael 
is recelving the greatest accept- THE FOSTORIA PRESSED STEEL wih A 
ance by media any such campaign CORPORATION, FOSTORIA, OHIO tof Light OM the Job 
: ’ mn Localites are available through ba 
has ever obtained. /( Turn page) wholesalers everywhere 
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Got r~ ow hy 
DUST STORM THROAT? 
oii [ee 






YOU NEED A... 


DUPOR No. 4 


Z vi \ f~ ~) 


The respirator that’s made to order for 
protection against dust, fumes and paint 
spray! Has everything, and more than you 
will find in units costing twice the price! 
Double filters; soft rubber face mask; sani- 
tary face cloth; exclusive Dupor valves for 
controlled breathing; panorama vision! 
Economical protection that you cannot afford 
to be without! Write for sample, $2.00 
postpaid! 

H. S. COVER, P. 0. Box 2508, Soutn Bend 14, Ind. 


“Respirators for Industry since 1894” 


FOOT-TOE-LEG Protection by “Sankey” 








“SANKEY” IMPROVED FOOT GUARD 


The metal shield (above) is designed to fur- t - 
nish a maximum amount of protection to the 
entire front of the foot—not merely the toes 
alone, but also to the instep against hazards , 
from falling, rolling or flying objects, or from e ‘ 





accidental tool biows. 

@ Absolute freedom of leg motion, utmost pro 
tection and comfort come with the leg-contour 
shaped "Sankey" fibre shin guard (right) 

@ Fibre knee-shin guard (right) provides flex 
ible knee movement on jobs with both knee and 
shin hazards. 


For more information write today 


ELLWOOD SAFETY APPLIANCE CO. 


225 SIXTH ST.—NSC ELLWOOD CITY, PA “ 
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It is beamed straight at the citi- 
zen with a powerful appeal for hi 
support of rigid traffic law en 
forcement and of his local safety 
organization. He is asked to help 
start a local organization if there 
isn’t one in his community, or to 
yon and support one there is 

I see along with this the power 
ful impact of the National Safety 
Council’s own public information 
program growing greater and 
greater. Acceptance of our ma- 
terial by media of every type is 
truly amazing. And public infor- 
mation programs of many other 
fine organizations interested in 
safety are doing a magnificent 
job, too 

I see the activities generated by 
the President’s Committee fo: 
Traffic Safety and by the National 
Safety Council’s field service staff 
spreading throughout the nation, 
state by state and city by city. | 
see the interest and enthusiasm 
inspired by the four regional con- 
ferences held under the direction 
of the President’s Committee 
bring about more and more or- 
ganized safety effort on the state 
and local level, where it is so bad- 
ly needed. 

All these things I see as I look 
into the future, and in them I 
rejoice 

And what do I see resulting 
from all this effort? 

I see an aroused and awakened 
America waging an all-out war on 
accidental death and injury just 
as it has on smallpox and yellow 
fever and diphtheria and other 
scourges which became too terri- 
ble to tolerate, and therefore were 
beaten down 

I see this new war fought with 
a truly war-time fervor and zeal 
that we have never seen before in 
safety 

I see, in this new war, alarm 
succeeding apathy, indignation re- 
placing indifference, firmness 
crowding out futility. I see a na- 
tion that knows no result but vic- 
tory when once it wages real war 
—turning its might against an en- 
emy that has taken the lives of 
more Americans on the highway 
alone than all foreign enemies 
have claimed on the battlefield in 
all the wars America has ever 
fought! 

I see in this new war on acci- 
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dents industry paired with labor, 
business teamed with school, farm 
iligned with city, men and women 
of all age races and creeds joined 


together in the common cause of 


routing a scourge that has hit at 
everyone of every race, creed and 
level of society. Accidents are no 
respectors of persons. They strike 
us all. They are truly a common 
ener 

I see organized, continuing, 


effort re- 
lacing well-intentioned but spas- 
| k 

nodic safety drives by the un- 


planned and effective 


‘ganized few 

I see every boy and girl care- 
fully and expertly taught to be a 
killful, careful, courteous driver 
before he or she is permitted to 
et behind the wheel in traffic. 

I see churches of every denom- 
faith and creed uniting in 
a ghty crusade to make “Thou 
Shalt Not Kill” the commandment 
of the highway and to make every 
his broth- 


nation 


an behind the wheel 
That, my 

practical religion! 
All this I see 

peer into the future, not only with 

ealism and logic, but with faith 


er’s keeper friends, is 


and more—as I 


and courage and hope 

Fantastic, you say? A dream? 
4 completely impractical dream? 

No, my friends, it is no dream. 
It cannot be a dream. Either it is 
real, or we are ready to admit 
that a country which has never 
failed to meet a crisis 1S now 
about to fail 

Either it is real, or we are say- 


ing that America, where human 
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life is our most precious commod- 
ity, is now so callous and cold that 
a staggering and needless toll of 
dead and injured is regarded as 
inconsequential and unworthy of 
concern. 

No, my friends, this is no dream. 

Already we possess the tech- 
niques that can prevent accidents. 
It is the widespread application of 
these techniques we must obtain. 

What we need now is war-time 
fervor to fight the war on acci- 
dents—the same fervor and united 
effort America has put into every 
other war. 

America has always been able 
to get what it has wanted if what 
it wanted was right and proper. 

Safety is right and proper. Free- 
dom from accidents is a worthy 
aim. America can have it if it 
really wants it 

Let us, then, in a spirit of hu- 
mility but with confident determi- 
nation reject any idea of futility 
in this war on accidents. Let us 
scorn any suggestion that this 
problem is too big to solve. 

Let each and every one of us 
resolve to make 1957 the year that 
the war on accidents takes a turn 
for the better and heads for vic- 
tory. 

America has never lost a fight. 
With new spirit, new fervor, new 
confidence and hope and faith, and 
with God’s help, it will not lose 
this one! 


Puritanism—the haunting fear 
that someone, somewhere, may 
be happy.—H. L. Mencken. 














@ Eliminate _ traffic 


accidents at blind 
corners inside and 


outside your plant 
—also at loading 
platforms. 


@ Traffic Safety Mir- 
rors are available in 
convex or flat glass. 


®@ Mirrors are easily 
installed and adjust- 
able. 


WRITE FOR FOLDER and PRICES 


ROUND CONVEX | FLAT RECTANGLE 
MIRROR SIZES | MIRROR SIZES 
13” © 18” 6” x 14" 

26" 14" x 18” 


FRED SILVER & Company 


Mfgrs. of Specialty Mirrors for Industrial Use 
92 Lock Street Newark 4, N. J 








Injured’s head can be securely 
immobilized with new stretcher 


Here’s another use for the versatile new Hag- 
gard’s all-purpose stretcher kit. No matter 
what type of stretcher you now have, you 
have need for the new Haggard. It does all 
the things any stretcher can do, plus many 
more. It is a complete unit ready for instant 
use anywhere. It is so compact that it fits 
into a car trunk. Lightweight, only 28% 
pounds complete with case, blanket, first aid 
supplies, and accessories. It’s such a totally 
new concept in utility, versatility and prac- 
ticality that you should investigate it at once. 
See how easy it is to store, transport, and put 
to use. See all the advanced, needed features 
that make it a combination litter, fracture 
board, traction splint, and resuscitator. Com- 
pact, convenient, complete. Ask your MSco 
distributor for a demonstration or write Med- 
ical Supply Company, Rockford, Illinois. In 
Canada, Safety Supply Company, Toronto 2. 
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It wares ar ct cleans! 


REDUCES THE FREQUENCY OF REFINISHING 


Sanax was developed to permit frequent cleaning of waxed ; 
floors without washing away the finish and to eliminate 





waste in wax and labor. A neutral liquid soap with a wax 4 
base, Sanax not only quickly removes dirt, oil, and grease, 
but leaves a thin film of wax. In tact, regular use of Sanax to | Q ~ 


ings! 


machine-scrub or damp-mop waxed floors actually prolongs 
the life of the finish, and thereby reduces refinishing costs 
on a year-to-year basis. 























' 
| 
Like all Finnell Fast-Acting Cleansers, Sanax is specially j 
designed for the greater speed of machine-scrubbing, and i III Sanak 
works as effectually in a Combination Scrubber-Vac as ina 
Conventional Scrubber-Polisher. And because Sanax is WAX I 
processed from pure vegetable oils, it’s safe for all floors. in CLEANER 
Find out how you can simplify reer 
and reduce the cost of caring for 
A 100 Series waxed floors. There’s a Finnell \4 L 5 ‘ 
General-Purpose Floor Specialist nearby to help = 
Finnell you choose the waxes and cleans- 
a ers that are exactly right for your : a 3 
V1, ee needs. Finnell makes a complete @ Amild liquid nie Cnceadl 4 
line, so you can depend on un- for machine-scrubbing 
biased advice. In fact, Finnell or damp-mopping 
makes everything for floor care! waxed floors 


For consultation, demonstration, : 
@ Leaves a lustrous anti- 


or literature, phone or write 5 : 
skid protective finish 


nearest Finnell Branch or Finnell 
System, Inc., 2211 East Street, 

; rs > 
Elkhart, Indiana. Branch Offices 

in all principal cities of the 2 
United States and Canada. 7" 


Highly concentrated . .. 
economical to use 





BRANCHES 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. Mirren 


= PRINCIPAL 
Originators of Power Scrubbing and Polishing Machines ~ ares 


* 
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Further information on these new products may be obtained by 
writing direct to the manufacturer or by circling the corresponding 


item number on the Reader Service Postcard. 


Fiber Glass Safety 
Hats and Caps 


Greater comfort and more durable 


construction characterize the new 
headgears now used in these fiber 
glass satety hats and caps This 
headgea adjustable by clearly 


marked hat sizes, has the hammock 


straps and sweatband assembled in 
one unit, with nylon cord providing 


the required adjustment over the 


to} the head 





The polyethylene tenite head- 
band retains its strength and flexi- 
high and low tempera- 
tures low in moisture absorption 
nd highly acid resistant 


The sweatband is made of soft 


ned leatherette and goes entirely 
aroul d tne head 
Jackson Products, Inc., 31379 Mound Rd., 


Warren, Mich. (Item 1) 


Polyethylene Drum 


A 13-gal. polyethylene drum, bar- 


el-like in appearance and construc- 
tion, is an addition to this company’s 
line of 5-, 6%- and 13-gal. carboys. 





The heavy-duty container features 


two folding handles, a pouring spout, 
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a separate opening for filling and 
venting, a handgrip on the bottom, 
and strengthening ridges that permit 
the drum to be rolled on its side. 

Colored folding handles and filling 
and pouring necks are located in a 
recessed area on top of the drum. 
Top and bottom contours are convex 
to permit the containers to nest 
securely one on top of the other. 

The drum is lightweight, inert to 
corrosives and unbreakable. 

Plax Corp., 672 Farmington Ave., Hart- 
ford, Conn. (Item 2) 


Multi-Pak Air Filter 


The Multi-Pak ai 


signed particularly for the “high 


filter is de- 


efficiency” field and is suitable for 
operating in chemical plants, phar- 
maceutical laboratories, film, optical 
and electronics manufacturing 
plants, atomic energy installations, 


etc. 





It is a dry type air filter for ap- 
plications where air filters of stand- 
ard construction are necessary but 
need higher than normal cleaning 
efficiencies. Filter materials can be 
varied from cellulose fiber sheets to 
dense glass fiber mats. A variety of 
thicknesses, densities, and textures 
make it possible to obtain any de- 
sired efficiency in dust and smoke 
removal from plant pollen to tobacco 
smoke even at extremely high tem- 
peratures. There are more than 50 





sq. ft. of media in the seven “pock- 
ets” of one 2 ft. x 2 ft. x 2234 in 
unit. 

American Air Filter Co., Inc., 215 Central 
Ave., Louisville 8, Ky. (Item 3) 


Silicone for Leather 


Workers who slosh through water, 
and acid and alkaline solutions on 
their jobs may now have greate 
safety by using Sylflex, a new sili- 
cone for leather. 





The silicone offers water repel- 
lency without clogging the leather’s 
pores. It is said to make safety shoes 
even safer because workers wearing 
leather shoes with Sylflex can walk 
through water and acid solutions 
without getting their feet wet 

Sylflex is applied in the tanning 
process, through the 
leather, and surrounds the individual 
fibers, causing them to repel water 
and water-borne chemicals. It does 


penetrates 


not clog the spaces between fibers, 
which would give the leather a plas- 
tic-like feeling and make it uncom- 
fortable to wear. 

Dow Corning Corp., Midland, Mich. (Item 
4) 


First-Aid Station 


A first-aid, wall-mounted cabinet, 
small enough for use close to haz- 
ardous areas is large enough to hold 
necessary first-aid items. 
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The cabinet is especially usef 
where fast, immediate first aid 
ment must be given 

Each of the cabinet’s t 
is fitted with a positive-action catcl 
that cannot open as a result of near- 
by vibration, making the unit useful 


/ 


in difficult locations. Other impor- 
tant safety features are the rounded- 
corner construction and flush chrome 
hardware. 

The cabinet is finished in durable 
white, baked-on 
20x24x11 in. 

General Scientific Equipment Co 
Limekiln Pike, Philadeiphia 50. (Item 5 


enamel and _ is 


7516 


Ear Protection Headphones 


To help combat hearing loss dus 
to industrial noise, these 
tectors with phone communi 
headphones perform two functions 
They protect the wearer fron 
ful noise and they provide instant 
and clear communication, even i1 
extremely noisy area. 

According to the manufactu 
phone-equipped headset p 
the same ear protection as its stand- 
ard noise protection devices, and 
easy to wear and easy to put 
remove. Additional safety is a |} 
product of the phone-equipped 
“Noisefoe,” as clear communicat 
can often prevent accidents caus« 
by orders that are misunderstoox 

The phone receivers do not inter- 
fere with the firm 
which the soft, spongy ea 
provide. The suspension type head- 
set is equipped with a standard jack 
which can be connected to intercom- 
munication systems, telephones, ra- 
dio systems, or other circuits 

Mine Safety Appliances Co., 201 N. Brad- 
duck Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. (Item 6) 


eal pro- 


it1lo! 


io? 


acoustical seal 


cushions 


Plastic Frame Safety Spectacles 


Greater comfort, attractive styling 
and increased vision are featured ir 
these new plastic frame safety spec- 


aS aS 

\ 4 ees 

‘a J \ 
tacles. The square-shaped lense 


provide great visibility, and the 
colored Butyrate frame is rugged 
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veight. The frames are 
able i! copper, cordovan and 
Stal pink 

The lenses are either heat-treated 


r CR-39 plastic and come in 


or green 
Welsh Mfg. Co., 11 Magnolia St., Provi- 
dence, R. |. (item 7) 
Dust Collector 
& lone-type dust collectors fea- 


St 


The easily 


ynnections to standard 55- 


ns are tor use in t 


ire-re- 

ylants, woodworking shops 
ther installations where large 
bulky, sticky 


dust are 


55 collectors have e: 


} 
é Se 1es 


ipacities ranging from 1,000 


1.100 cfm. at speeds in excess ol 


The 


e a minute 


ectors feed directly 
t tandard 55-gal “. 

iller) drums, 
ich can be quickly 

1 and replaced 
‘ il 
. ae 
i ne iiectors can be 

erever macnin- 

eates quantities 

buffing lint, 
j 


shavings 
d to clog standard filter 


installed, stand 





dy four-legged fram« 


-tight flexible shield tha 


ts to the top of the drum 
104 x 32 x 32 in. and 
510 lbs 

KP, 287 Walnut St 


ry 140) te 


Torit Mfg. Co., Dept 
Paul 2, Minn. (Item 8) 


Hard Hat Winter Liners 


are designed to 
vho work outdoors in the 
different 
ble and all may be 


stvle of 


models are 
used 


hat o1 


satety 





T'} ners are made from heavy 


ghtly-knit, water-repellent 

ial and are lined with 
ble napped, fire resistant 

All material, both inside 
at dyed, nonfading, fo1 


The materials are san 


ock-stitched to prevent 


e 
The ire available thout eal 
in medium and ( Fabric 
ine S ‘ the veatbands 
.olding safety hats and caps in place 
Che te ers h made 
tl e¢ St ¢ tne tting St A 
I tne te t r ch cove 
the é S nd the Arct whicl 
cK é tne entire neat nec! 
a OS ¢ I miy t eyes ¢ 


posea 
E. D. Bullard Co 
Item 9 


275 Eighth St., San Fran- 


cisco 3 


Safety Release Handle 


rt} et eat ef er coat- 
é pe t ( ti aqarda (¢ 
I - T ©) t ©) Té 

i ne ré ture incor} tes a re 
lease handle that runs the f ill width 
) tne r coater and 1S located 
immediate I { the oper- 
ator. In the event the operato: 
catcnes hn nand the machine, o1 
snould emergency or any nature 
irise tne operato aepresses tne 
Satet rele r I nale 














This operates a latch pin which 
releases the complete lower roll as- 
sembly including rolls, infeed ta- 
ble, pick-off fingers and supply pan 
The assembl!l rotates I Vard and 
down, creating a space between the 
uppel ana wel rolls The com- 


plete operatior Said to be rtually 


nstal ine 
r reset ne iowel ( assembly 
tne pe to IS¢ F wre nh to tur! 
cam D cated on the ide of the 
machine. The cam bar is turned un- 
til the Z embly ontacts stop, at 


which point the spring-loaded latcl 


pin automat il] engage locking 
the assembly in operating position 
The fixed st p eliminates any need 
[ol eadju tment of the lower roll 
issembly after the latch pin has 


engaged 
The Union Tool Corp., 800 N. Detroit St., 
(Item 10) 


beer 


Warsaw, Ind 


Steel Plate Lifting Clamp 


The “Ne ver-Slip” safety clamp is 


aid to be the largest and strongest 
teel plate lifting clamp f its kind 
and is designed to safely lift a load 


80.000 Ib 


National Safety News, November, 1956 











The illustration indicates the size 
of the clamp compared to a conven- 
tional clamp which will lift 1,000 Ibs. 
Both clamps operate on the same 
When the jaws are ap- 
ie load, they are relaxed, 


principle 
plied to t 





but as the hoist begins to ascend 
the jaws close with a firm gripping 
action. The semi-automatic cam ac- 
tion on the serrated-steel jaws is a 
vital feature because the grip is di- 
rectly proportional to the load. 


Kensico Mfg. Co., Mount Kisco, N. Y. 


(Item 11) 


Safety Hat Liner 


Eight-point uniform hats may now 
be equipped with a safety hat liner. 
The “Nesmo” liner can be sewn into 
the hat by the hat manufacturer. 
The liner is a shaped crown of tough 
plastic designed to fit any eight- 
point uniform hat. 

The crown is held in place inside 
the hat by an attached anchor strap 
which tucks in behind the sweat- 
band. A foam rubber pad centered 
in the underside of the crown cush- 
ons against any sudden impact with 
an overhead object. 

Duggan Safety Products Co., 28 W. Hamil- 
ton Ave., Englewood, N. J. (Item 12) 


Welding Helmet 


A narrow, deep design welding 
helmet with a lift-front lens holder 
is designed for easy access to work 


in close quarters. 





Model 668-9 is light weight, and 
has a “Dowmetal” lift- front glass 
holder which is insulated on the in- 
side of the helmet. The helmet is 
equipped with a wide range ratchet 
adjustment to fit all head sizes and 
has two positive stops, two position 
joints to equalize movement, and a 
padded sweatband for comfort. 


National Safety News, November, 1956 





The helmet is formed from a flat 
sheet of fiber with deeply lapped 
seams. It is sealed by oversize rivets, 
and no protrusions extend outside 
the helmet to hamper the welder. 

The Fibre-Metal Products Co., Chester, Pa. 
(Item 13) 


Chemical and Mechanical 
Monitoring Control 


A line of industrial controls pro- 
viding automatic and flexible mon- 
itoring and control of virtually any 
electrically measured chemical or 
mechanical condition has been an- 
nounced. 

Such functions as voltage, current, 
torque, timing, pressure, tempera- 
ture, liquid level, speed, depth, light, 
sound, and deflection can be con- 
trolled. 

Sensitivities begin with zero to 
five microamperes or zero to five 
millivolts. Normally, the units oper- 
ate on direct current but in most 
cases they can be adapted to ac. 





Depending on the circuitry, the 
units will initiate desired control 
action either when an increasing or 
decreasing signal reaches a_ preset 
point. Units are also available with 
both high and low limits. The con- 
trols are the indicating type, cali- 
brated in whatever units are appli- 
cable, with one pointer giving a 
continual reading from the signal of 
the operation being monitored. 

A second pointer may be turned 
to any place on the dial—usually 
a 95° scale arc—to fix the allowable 
signal limit. Control accuracy is 
held to within two per cent of dial 
settings. 

Either on-and-off or locking 
(shut-off) control action may be se- 
lected. The controls are available 
in either single or multi-meter mod- 
els, depending on whether one or 
several signals must be monitored 
to provide complete control. 

Tipp Mfg. Co., Tipp City, Ohio. (Item 14) 


Automatic Dock Board 


“Hi-Lo” automatic dock boards 
have been redesigned to allow easier 
installation, smoother operation, and 
greater safety. 





The cross traffic lock which sup- 
ports the ramp in dock level position 
has also been completely redesigned. 
Included is a positive safety stop 
which prevents free-falling of the 
dock board if a truck should pull 
away leaving the lip unsupported. 





The single, sliding-type operating 
arm, furnished on previous models, 
has been replaced with two adjust- 
able arms which pivot on the front 
cross beam. 

The Kelley Co., Inc., 316 E. Silver Spring 
Dr., Milwaukee 17. (Item 15) 


Fire Alarm and Sprinkler 
Supervisory System 


This fully automatic fire detection 
and sprinkler supervisory system 
without mechanical code transmis- 
sion has been granted class A pro- 
prietary rating by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 

The proprietary system consists 
of several recent inventions and de- 
velopments including: a remote sta- 
tion receiving panel listed by UL; 
PN-02 series control panel which 
provides automatic fire protection; 





an automatic circuit; an emergency 
automatic signal receiver and signal 
transmitter; a master code control 
for positive non-interference and 
control of signals, and permanent re- 
cording equipment which automat- 
ically records signals received from 
the master code control, giving the 
numbers of rounds of signals re- 
ceived, code of signal received, and 
stamps time and date of the receipt 
of the signals. 

Notifier Corp., 239 S$. llth St., Lincoln, 
Neb. (Item 16) 


Safety Multiple Lock-Out 


Severe injuries, costly damage to 
equipment, and work spoilage may 
occur as a result of failure to prop- 
erly lock out electric power sources 
used by electricians, maintenance 
crews, etc. 
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This safety multiple lock-out is Visible for one mile, the “‘Radar- weight, comfortable, and has a fibe 
for power sources, electric switches Flash” is powered by a two-in-on head frame and an adjustable and 
fuse boxes, etc. When two or mors 1 battery incorporating two six- replaceable hammock embly 
men are engaged on a power repail olt lantern batteries wired in par- 
line or power source, each workmar lel. The light-head attaches to the 
engages his padlock in his assigned mified battery-and-case with two 
one of six holes in the multiple 


screw Caps, no wire ol! 


lock-out. When the last workmar 


: contacts are needed to make 
removes his padlock, the lines ars 


; an 
: electrical circult The Siivel 
‘lear and the power source can bs 
clear _ : I t t witch is at the base of the 
engaged. 
Bas . . . , ‘ flashing light 
The unit is fabricated Id 
rolled strip steel and is case hard- Burgess Battery Co., Freeport, Ill. (Item 19 





ened and plated. 
Dayton Rogers Mfg. Co., 2824 - 13th Ave Mobile Air Monitor The hood is available with wir 
S., Minneapolis 7. (Item 17) screen windows or laminated glas 
Fixed or moving filters are fea- vith a wire screen shield 
Ventilated Reflector Lamps tured in this mobile air monitor that Pulmosan Safety Equipment Corp. 644 
matically measures and records Pacific St., Brooklyn 17, N. Y. (Item 21) 


Model 55-VCX-701 Localite nas porne radioactivity and warns by 





a reflector which automatically ven- light and bell when preset limits are Gas Valves 

tilates the lamp heat to keep the re- xceeded Se See ee See eee 
flector cool. An inner reflector shield Model AM-3A air monitor, is de- f alas . of + UI j nd Peeters 
accessory is also available for ex- signed for protection of personnel Mutual approved series 811, auto- 

treme coolness when using 100-watt herever radioactive materisia ar la gts ae 
lamps. handled It detects the maximum For use with Fireve flame safe- 
a missible concentration of air- guard systems, the motor-operated 
y y bor beta and gamma activity as valves have a powerful compression- 
f pecified in National Bureau of type spring tnat automat ally shuts 
Standards Handbook 52 off fuel in 0.8 of a second. A special 
om, heavy-duty electric drive unit con- 
ih) nomae (+) trols the rate ot opening to reach 
79 per cent of maximum fuel flow 

The lamps are designed with ad- n six seconds 

justable frictional arm and colla Another feature is the availability 
disc joints which provide the flexi- f a position indicating switch, which 
bility to direct light exactly as pertorms as a Salety interlock If 
wanted on machine tool, assembly prior to lighting off a burner, the 
and inspection operations. They ar¢ © valve is open a fraction of an inch 
equipped with a heavy-duty, indus- the switch will not allow the light- 
trial socket Levolier switch, SPT-2  ) off to take place Instead, the elec- 
18/2 heavy duty plastic rip cord tric circuit to the burner control 
wiring with molded plug, and a uni- The unit will operate unattended will remain off until the valve is 

versal base for machine or bencl for seven to 10 days, providing : completely closed 


mounting. 


The Fostoria Pressed Steel Corp., Fostoria 
Ohio. (Item 18) ol 1 continuous chart. It can follow 


pe anent record of radiation levels 


either short-term, high-level radio- 

Emernency Plachi _— ctivity, or more slowly changing 
in ntern : : 

9 Y g low - level radioactivity Airborne 


icles are collected on a filte: 
A powerful, red-flashing warnin 


light has been developed for uss 





Vnictr may b operated as a fixed 
to provide an accumulative 
record, or as a continuous movir 


ite with speed choices for showir 


nstantaneous changes 





The unit includes a variabl. 


row positive displacement pump 
In case of flame failure or loss ot 
high stability count rate meter, var- , 
, 7 } electric power, or on operation ol 
ib! speead chart recorder and ; , i 
I ‘ limit switches or other interlocks in 


two-in.-thick lead counting cham- 
ad — the burner control circuit, reliable 


be I 
Nuclear Measurements Corp., 2460 N. Ar- 
lington Ave., Indianapolis 18. (Item 20) 


closing of the valves is assured by 
two proved principl s ol construc- 
tion One is the “double safeguard”’ 


release, wherein either « 


I two in- 





Sand Blast Hood 


dependent releases will trip the 


airports, docks, municipalities, quar- valve. The second is a new “shear- 
ries, mines, oil fields, and construc- Number 30 sandblast hood pro- ing action” by the valve disc, which 
tion industries to mark obstructions tects workers under moderate blast- literally cuts through dirt or scale 
repair areas, or danger zones ng conditions. The hood is light on the valve seat 
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l ( are ; Die In sizes 
é six higher ca- 

+i¢ ind lowe! essure drops 

( hieved in each by full area 
traighnt-ti ugl body de- 


Electronics Corp of America, Combustion 
Control Div., Dept. CN-12, 77 Broadway 
Cambridge 42, Mass Item 22 


Rail Car Loading 
Platform Table 





; tabie magr platform 
been ce ned tor use 
t nul t mobile 
imp to t parallel 
( il ca ere track- 
‘ limite 
O platfo positioned 
t K at opening 
np in place 
i the plat m parallel 
ack and lock board 
D the gap between the plat- 
nd tl entrance 
= 
es X 
| r Oo t tiorn are 
th satet irbs to pre- 
nt } er truck ff and elim- 
te tire dama The ety curbs 
( able, | parallel 
om either le of the rail 
Sper diamond-tread, reinforced 
e increast e traction 
The unit is engineered {| load ca- 
" to 16.000 Ib 
Magline, Inc., 1900 Mercer St., Pinconning, 
Mich. (Item 23 
i Shutoff and Alarm 
For Heating Processes 
I hutoff and for auto- 
t yntrollec cesses re- 


juires no sensing elements or elec- 





The Damol impulss monitor pro- 
le e shutdown of the process 
ounds an alarm in the event 
t er failure in the “on” pe- 
( an alarm in the event of 
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abnormal “off” period or fusing of 
the power contractor 

The absence of sensing elements, 
such as thermocouples and thermo- 
bulbs, and electronic circuitry 1s 
said to assure positive, dependable 
operation with no possibility of fail- 
ure from added components. 

Although the present models are 
designed primarily for heat treating 
furnaces, the principles of the mon- 
itor can be applied to any process 
involving heat, pressure, or flow 
where the control system uses an 
on-off, two position or pulsing type 
of control mode and where the in- 
put is of reasonably uniform dura- 
tion 

The operation of the monitor is a 
direct function of the signal from 
the automatic controller. It contin- 
ually monitors the input to the con- 
trol process and acts instantly to 
shut down the process and sound an 
alarm when an abnormal condition 
arises. It can be wired to operate 
an external alarm circuit or to sig- 
nal failure over telephone lines o1 
protective agency equipment 

Three models are available. 

Damol Corp., 541 Land Title Bidg., Philadel- 
phia 10. (Item 24) 


Liquid Level Gauge 


The face of the scale of these liq- 
uid level gauges lights up and 
flashes red continuously to warn 
when the liquid level is too high 
or too low 

When the liq- 
uid level is safe, 
the scale is il- 
luminated with 
two 15 - watt 
bulbs, one in 
either end. When 
the alarm points 
are reached the 





whole scale _ is 
brightly lit in red by a large bulb 
in the center which flashes continu- 
ously until the dangerous condition 
is corrected 

The gauges give instant remote 
reading of liquid levels of boilers, 
tanks, etc. 


half of one per cent of scale read- 


with an accuracy of one- 


ing. The scales have convex faces, 
with the scale marking directly on 
the face, giving 180° visibility. 

The scales may also be equipped 
with signal horns, lights and up to 
six repeaters, so they can signal the 
entire operating floor as well as 
other remote points 

Jerguson Gage & Valve Co., 80 Fellsway, 
Somerville 45, Mass. (Item 25) 





Water Wash Spray 
Painting Booth 


Style “D” spray painting booth 
is for normal industrial production 
According to the manufacturer, it 
meets the requirements of fire 
health, and state authorities 

The booth is 
specifically de- 
signed for plants 
which require a 
good, low-cost, 
approved ex- 
haust system for 
general use 
Overspray and 
fumes for paint- 





ing operations 
are drawn 
through two 
separate thor- 


as 


he 





- 


ough washing operations The ve- 
locity of the air passing through the 
wash chamber never exceeds 600 
fpm. and, as a result, utilizes the 
full efficiency of the water action. 
This scrubs the atomized paint pig- 
ment and vehicle from the air and 
deposits them in the collecting pan 

The cleaned air then passes 
through a series of staggered arrest- 
or plates which remove free mois- 
ture before the air is exhausted to 
the outside. As a result, fire hazard 
is said to be greatly reduced 

Features of the booth include low 
operating costs and ease of mainte- 
nance. The booths are furnished in 
standard sizes from 4 to 20 ft. wide 
and from 7 to 12 ft. high. 

Binks Mfg. Co., 3122 Carroll Ave., Chicago 
12. (Item 26) 


Electronic Radar 
Monitoring Device 


The “Raytector” is an electronic 
device that automatically 
or watches radar and sounds its own 


monitors 


warning alarm when an object is 
sighted. 





The “Raytector” operates only on 
the video input signal of the radar 
set and therefore does not interfere 
with the radar’s normal operation 
It carefully manages to sound its 
alarm only when a real object o1 
target has been sighted by the radai 
It rejects all extraneous disturb- 
ances such as incidental white flecks, 
snow, etc. It also distinguishes be- 
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tween true echoes and fals« I rt levice is equipped with 
caused by momentary, fals¢ enses and consists 

It also selects and limits its ow: ire discs and one shielding 
operation to specific search rans 1 a flanged body 
top - and - b 
This is 


] 
Speciai pack! 


and areas determined by the o; extrudable 
ator, rejecting all echo sig 
nearer zones or ranges be 
desired search limit ites undue stress on 
As an added safety feat taken 
device provides for its ow: 
or the failure of the rada 
ment itself, by setting up 
matic alarm if either appa 
to function. 
Miller Associates, P. O. Box 369, Lakeville 
Conn. (Item 27) 


tightened 


Chemical Ice Melting Pellets 


Extension of the thawing 
Ice Melter—chemical pellets fo : , 

, : mical _pell Pressure (the product’s nan 
melting ice and snow 
effective at critical 

: chiork acids, and caustics 
where some ice-remover produ nd other 
are relatively ineffective. The pel- - ee ae ' 

— - ick, and nuclear radiation 
lets are said to have up to 30 to 36 - F 
times the thawing capacity of salt ; ‘wll 
at immediately above zero and f 

. n be easily adapted to equip- 

below zero. ; a? 7 
The chemical 
pellets generate 
heat and _ start 
melting action 
when sprinkled 
on icy surfaces. myer \ (0 IS a 
They are recom- - iose quarters, 
mended for use Mi nd lacerations are a prol 
on loading docks, An elastic band worn lo\ 
walks, steps, and the neck instantly 
roadways. They s the cap to any head. Thi 
are also useful under the nt ind comfortabl 


makes inl ’ 
, shielded for acids, including 
tempera 


fluids 


on new equipment, o1 


n use 
PresSure Products Co., P. O. Box 424 
Charleston 22, W. Va. (Item 29) 


Safety Skull Caps 


safety skull < aj 


where he 


tires. movable sweatbanc 


The product is said to b 
less to vegetation, drivewa\ 
walks, shoes, and tires. It 
able for use with mechani 
spreaders or truck - mounte: 
pensers. 

Revere Chemical Corp., University Center 
Station, Cleveland 6, Ohio. (Item 28 

pal adaptable io 

Pressure Vessel grease pits, under conveyo! 

Lens and Mounting any operations where the: 
neaaroom 

The Boyer-Campbell Co., 6540 St. Antoine 
Detroit 2, Mich. (Item 30) 


A patented lens and mounting 
a sight glass for pressure vessels 


NEWS ITEMS 


TUVALU LALA LUA LAA ALL 


Ansul Chemical Co. has purch Ml te Company, manufactu 
the building of the Marinette Glove e rope, has announced that 
Co. in Marinette, Wis., for addition 
manufacturing and office facilit 
The new building will add 11,000 sq 4 
ft. of floor space to their prese wee 
plant facilities. 

Ansul is a producer of dr 
ical fire equipment and also 
industrial and refrigeration che been with the company 
icals. 1 


yte has been appointe d 
manager For the past 12 
s been a district factory 

e in California, 
employed by Mai 
ct engineering wor! 
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glass may be specined 


agent 


Irom all K d r 
John B. Moore Corp 
Item 31 


Nutley 10, N 


Pole Testing Device 


Pact-O 


mpaction 
motion 

ne natt 

rie pol 

ce tol 

ne rail- 

roa elegrapns and telephone lines 


116-118 W. Main St 
Lake City, lowa. (Item 32 


Engineers Tool Co., 


The Reflective Products Division 


otf Minnesota Mining and Mfg. Co 


onstruction Is un- 

w 85.000 sa. ft. lab- 

nouse it research and 
facilitic 

t qaivision 

921,000 sq. ft 


be as- 


labora- 
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ee oe ‘ 





he reflective products division 
oduce “Scotchlite brand reflec- 
tive sheeting used widely asa safety 
device on auto bumpers and license 
plates and on highway safety and 
directional signs The building is 
scheduled fol completion in the 
é yf 1957 
W F. Styer has been named 
Milw ee district ales manager 
DeWalt, Inc., manufacturer of 
odworking equipment for indus- 
home shop ust Mr. Sty- 
( territory includes portions of 





W.F Styer 

Wisconsin and Illinois. He has been 

th De Walt since 1955 and prior 

to that t e Was employe d by Good 

Brothe1 Inc., and the Armstrong 
( K ( 

A « t-to-coast net ork of avi- 

extinguishing system re- 

charge nd service stations in the 


United States and Canada has been 





established by Walter Kidde and 
Ci l Aviation Division. The 
ervice now available in Georgia, 
New Jerse Texas, Colorado, Kan- 
a Florida, Alabama, California, 
Washington, and Canad 
The servicing locations are placed 
-cities where maintenance and 
prod on centers for major air- 
planes or airplane builders are lo- 
ited 
\dam Breuer, president of Breue 
Electric Mfg. Co., has announced 
the appointment of Robert L. Kline 
eneral sales manager. Mr. Kline 
id 
R. L. Kline 
vill supervise all sales for the com- 


and noise- 


line of heavy duty 
floor scrub- 
electric 

Since 


pany s 
less vacuum cleaners 


bing machines, portable 


blowers, and dust collectors 
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1949 Mr. Kline has been sales man- 
ager for the West Coast and the 
western provinces of Canada. 


Robert J. Davis, vice-president 
for international operations of 
America Optical Co., has taken over 
the responsibilities of vice-president 
for marketing. The assignment fol- 
lows the death of Forrest L. Fraser. 

Mr. Davis had experience in mar- 
keting with Warner-Hudnut, John- 
son and Jennings, and Hills 
Brothers before taking over the ad- 
AO’s_ international 


operations last yea 


ministration of 


In October the Day 
completed 75 years of 


Company 
continuous 





A. B. Osgood 
operation, serving industrial plants 
throughout the nation. The firm de- 
signs, manufactures, and_ installs 
dust control systems. Mr. A. B. Os- 


good is president 





Illustrated is the first plant occu- 
pied by the Minneapolis firm in 1889. 


Power Tools Operated 
From Military Trucks 


How AUXILIARY power 
and other electric motor-driven 
equipment can be powered from 
military vehicles equipped with 
its standard 28-volt, 100-ampere 
rectified ac. generating system, 
was shown in a three-day dem- 
onstration conducted by the 
Leece-Neville Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, which manufactures 
the system for the armed forces. 

There are many times where 
such tools and equipment are 
called upon for duty either under 


tools 


normal field service or under 
emergency conditions, says P. H. 
Neville, company president. That 
they may be utilized to their full- 
est is of course vitally important 
to our armed forces who for great 
lengths of time operate away from 
established bases where normal 
electric current is not available. 

With thousands of military ve- 
hicles today equipped with alter- 
nator (rectified ac. generating) 
system, the demonstrations were 
staged to show a few of the wide 
variety of operations that can be 
performed even under the most 
severe field conditions with little 
if any alterations in the existing 
electrical systems of the vehicles. 

The alternator system, as used 
on these vehicles, provides for the 
normal electrical requirements of 
the vehicles, and in addition, has 
sufficient power to operate many 
different tools. 

Auxiliary tools and equipment 
powered from. alternator- 
equipped military vehicles during 
the demonstration were those for 
welding, a 250-watt emergency 


COTTERMAN 
WELDED STEEL SAFETY LADDERS 
For Filing Rooms — Stock Rooms — Vaults 
SAFE 
* 
STRONG 


EASY 
TO MOVE 


EASY 
TO CLIMB 


NON-SKID 
STEPS 





Frame work made from heavy gauge 1 
diameter round steel furniture tubing, with 
all joints electrically welded. Mounted on 
Swivel Brake Casters which allow the lad- 
der to be rolled freely when no one is on it 
When you step on the ladder the rubber 
cushioned legs rest on the floor and prevent 
rolling. 

Made in 13 heights—from 12” 1 Step to 117 
13 Step, and in 4 widths—18”, 20”, 26” and 
32”, with and without hand and platform 
rails. 

We also manufacture the 


COTTERMAN TRUCK - N - LADDER 
A Truck and Ladder combined in a single unit. 


Write for Folder No. 56-N for complete in- 
formation and prices on both these items. 


Manufactured by 


I. D. COTTERMAN 


4535 N. Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40, Ill. 
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LOCK OUT DANGER 








to workers in your plant with “‘Lock-Ovut’ 
safety device for use on switches, fuse boxes, 
and similar controls. Stops all possibility of 
starting equipment when maintenance or re- 
pair men are working on it. 

Holes permit six different men to put locks 
on a switch. Machine cannot be operated 
until last workman removes his lock 
“Lock-Out” devices are coated with heavy 
vinyl! plastic for top insulating qualities 
Size 4%" x 1¥2". 


OSBORN MFG. CO. 


WARSAW INDIANA 











Power Press 
CHIE B a+ ky 





Protect Operators * Increase Production 


Wiesman cam-action press guards enable 
operators to work at top speed without fear 
of accident. Guarding is effective and com- 
pletely automatic . . . does not hamper 
operator's vision or movement. For all sizes 
and styles of presses. Used by hundreds of 
firms. Inexpensive easy to install. 


Over 30,000 sold 





Write for descriptive folder 
and 30-day FREE trial offer. 





Address__ — 


PN ctterenrinctininas mn 


Wiesman Manufacturing Co. 
31 South St. Clair Street * Dayton 2, Ohio 
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light, chain and portable circular 
saws, portable circular saws, port- 
drills, 
wrenches, and chipping hammers 

For welding, 


able grinders, impact 


electrical lines 

mally connected from the al 
ternator to the vehicle’s battery 
directly to the 
welding electrodes. For other tools 


vere attached 
nd equipment demonstrated, a 
transformer was connected to the 
alternator to raise the voltage to 
volts, thre 
to provide both direct cu: 


the required 230 
phase 
charging 


with simultaneous alternatin; 


rent Dattery coupled 
current tool operation. 


It was pointed out that weldin 


equipn 


repair and maintenance activitic 


ent so used, could provide 


the field together with such 


other tools as emergency light 
saws, grinders and impact 
wrenches. Chipping hammer: 
pt wered irom a vehicle’s elec 
] : . 1 
trical system would find wide use 


work, as 
powel 


field engineering 
would various 
iv and drills 
In addition, on Air Corps res 
cue trucks, 


nple, could be used at the scene 


types ol 


power Saws, [tor ex 


of a crash to cut away portions of 
the body of the plane, to aid ir 


work and in fire 


bot] rescue 


Industrial Health 


From page 63 
der conditions which produced a 
heavy exposure, showed that the 
on] compound which produced 
it was the 


anti-skinning agent 


n-butyraldoxime (C,H.NOH) 
This was a surprising reaction 
nee the effect has not been re 


literature and had 


ported in the 
noted by the manufa 
ture n15 


t + 


years of experience 

uring the compound or 
both pilot plant and full plant 
cale. The reaction is substantiall) 
le violent than that reported in 
terature for Antabuse (tet 


raeth thiuram disulfide). The 
t of n-butyraldoxime had 

eviously tested on animal 
and of a very low order. Ap 
parent there are no after-effect 
alcohol reaction and the 
whole effect has disappeared with 

“4 hours after the exposure 





‘ Burr 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


Self-Sticking 
Safety Signs 


Unskilled help quickly puts up Brady 
Safety Signs—without nail screws 
or tools. They stick and stay stuck 
to any surtace 

The signs you need are among the 
500 different Brady Self -Sticking 
Accident Prevention Signs. Wordings 
colors, and sizes are recommended 


and approved by ASA and NSC 
Write for free samples and Catalog 
145-D 

Self-Sticking Warning Stripes are 
applied fast - right off the roll 


Stripes in 2 sealed-in plastic colors 
Outlast paint. Write for free sam- 
ples and Bulletin 143-A 

Fast delivery. Distributors in 150 
c tle 
43 


W. H. Brady Co. 
780 W. Glendale Ave., Milwaukee 12, Wis 





STOP THAT FALL 








Safety Lifeline Lock 


FOR SCAFFOLDS AND SWING 


[ tically 4 Sliy ont 
‘ ype. Movable : 
i I 4 CK 4 4 me 
é ar i 
Sn t y be No adjusting. Il 
t Ove i ength approx 13 
D ar ype Weis apy 
fo is€ ) andara 
Manila ¢ 


SAFETY TOWER LADDER co. 
1024 BURBANK BLVD PO BOX 1052 
BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
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1. Hose Reels: Prepared as an aid 


in selecting the hose reels which will 


meet the specific requirements of 
any user, this fully istrated 20- 
page catalog describes the features 
of the wide variety of standard Han- 
iy Hose Reels, as well as empha- 
ring facilities available for custom 
ianufacturing to milita and civil- 
in specifications. The catalog is 
divided into five sections, featuring: 
fire fight equipment; fuel delivery 
equ ent; industrial applications; 
LP-Gas delivery equipment; and 
aviation refueling equipment. Clif- 


& Son, Inc., 243 


ford B. Hannay 


Maple St., Westerlo, N. Y 
2. Safety Equipment: Catalog illus- 
trates and describes company’s line 


ot safety 


equipment. Featured are 


safety spectacles, goggles, face 
shields, welders’ goggles, chippers’ 
goggles, salt tablets, Fiber Glass 
Hats, and carbon monoxide indicator. 
Catalog numbers and prices in- 
cluded. United States Safety Serv- 
ice Co., 1215 McGee St., Kansas City 
6, Mo 


3. Window Washing Systems: 16- 
page booklet No. 2022-A illustrates 
and describes window washing sys- 
tems. The equipment which is at- 
tached to buildings of all heights 
enables window-washing men to ele- 
vate or lower themselves and travel 
along walls to quickly and easily 
each any windows and wash them in 
safety. Photographs show the equip- 
ment in use on a number of different 
buildings. Included is catalog in- 
formation on several types of win- 
dow washing cages that accommo- 
date either one or two men and for 
manual or electrical operation. En- 
gineering data is also provided 
showing how to locate and support 
the track. Cleveland Tramrail Divi- 
sion, The Cleveland Crane & En- 
gineering Co., Wickliffe, Ohio 
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These trade publications will keep you up-to-the-minute on new 
developments in safety equipment and health products. All catalogs 
are free, and will be sent without obligation. Just circle publication 
number on the Reader Service Postcard. 


4. Kidde Industry Underwriters 
Laboratories Bulletin de- 
scribes a public summation of the 
new Underwriters’ Laboratories rat- 


Issue: 


ings for portable fire extinguishers 
and outline of its new industrial 
fire code. The listing gives the new 
ratings for models submitted by var- 
ious manufacturers. Shown are 
ratings for: Carbon dioxide extin- 
guishers, hand and wheeled; soda- 
acid extinguishers; water, repellent- 
gas operated extinguishers, dry 
hand and 
wheeled; pump tank extinguishers; 
foam extinguishers, vaporizing liq- 
uid extinguishers. Walter Kidde & 
Co., Inc., 145 Main St., Belleville 9, 
N. J. 


chemical extinguishers, 


5. Safety Signals: Bulletin features 
portable, light-weight, warning 
signs that may be set up or taken 
down instantly for use by highway 
crews, men working in man holes, 
for detours, etc. Specifications in- 
cluded. R. B. Overton Co., 3003 E. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 2, Mich. 


6. “How to Remove Stains from 
Floors”: Booklet gives first steps for 
general stain and spot removal from 
all floors, and lists separate, specific 
instructions for soft floors, like as- 
phalt tile, rubber, 
cork, linoleum, and magnesite, and 
for hard floors like concrete, marble, 
How to re- 
move the 14 problem stains, includ- 
urine, perspiration, 
general service, fire, ink, dye, oils, 
is explained. In- 
structions for repolishing terrazzo 
and marble are included. Hunting- 
ton Laboratories, Huntington, Ind. 


mastic, wood, 


terrazzo, ceramic tile. 
ing tobacco, 


greases, paint, etc. 


7. Ropeology: A new line of Walk- 
ing Draglines by Page with new 
diesel power and a new dredger by 
Edward Dutra that only draws 24” 
of water when fully loaded are il- 
lustrated and described in new bul- 


letin Macwhyte Ropeology numbe: 
5616. Features of the new draglines 
described are new V-Type Horizon- 
tal Diesel stronger boom 
supported by Becket Staff and cables 
at three points, and centralized- 
lubrication system. Features of the 
new Dredger are described as: re- 
tractable “A” frame and spud hoist 
frame, five watertight compartments, 


Power, 


all electric controls, living quarters 
for eight men. Size is 72 feet by 32 
feet. Macwhyte Co., Kenosha, Wis. 


8. Hydrometers: Eight-page bul- 
letin describes company’s complete 
line of hydrometers and thermo- 
hydrometers for use when accurate 
indications of gravity o1 
other density scale are required 
Precision Thermometer & Instru- 
ment Co., 1434 Brandywine St., Phil- 
adelphia 30, Pa. 


specific 


9. Seamless Welding Fittings and 
Flanges: Bulletin FB-502 describes 
briefly but completely the full line 
of carbon, alloy and stainless steel 
seamless welding fittings and forged 
steel flanges. Various types and 
sizes are featured. Babcock & Wil- 
cox, Beaver Falls, Pa. 


10. “Buyer’s Guide to Industrial 
Rubber Products”: 60-page catalog, 
features company’s complete line of 
safety equipment. Some of the items 
shown are: acid handling equipment, 
aprons, clothing, sleeves, 
linemen’s gloves and sleeves, foot- 
wear, hose 


gloves, 


couplings; hose, and 
gaskets. Performance data included. 
Miller Products Co., Inc., 29 Warren 
St., New York 7, N. Y 


ll. Lifting Devices: Featured in 
this bulletin are lifting clamps for 
moving of heavy objects. Shown are: 
a lifting clamp, drum lifter, hand 
grip, twin lifter, drum opener, drum 
tilter. Merrill Brothers, 56-02 Ar- 
nold Ave., Maspeth, N. Y. 
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12. Drill Bit: 6-pag« 
gives a comprehens 
of one-use drill bits, the 
tion, specifications, and 
tion of drill rod shank 
and drawings are use 
the offset 
wings, steeper reame 
bits. Specific 
the different sizes and « 


lustrate 


one-use 


available bits for diff 
and sizes of steel is 


Le Roi Division, West 
Brake Co., Milwaukee 1, W 


13. Red Flasher Remote 
Gages: Catalog No. 291 
remote reading liquid 
including the newly d« 
Flasher Truscale whicl 
which flashes 
for a positive warning 
water level gets too hig! 
Photographs and engine: 
ings, included. Jergus 
Valve Co., 80 Fellsway, S 
45, Mass. 

14. Stationary Battery: 
ments in stationary batté 
are expected to extend 
up to ten per cent and r¢ 
tenance requirements 

in this catalog. The cat: 

a new battery grid alloy 19 
container. 
all stationary fields, the 
catalog also described 
negative plate construct 
assures highly sustains 
and balance with the p 
and microporous separat 
Vitrex retainers whieh 
plates. Also 
separator 


Reading 


continuo 


Listing uses 
o 


discussed 
protectors, 
sealed ring constructior 
lines, spray proof vent 
sediment space and larg: 
capacity. The batteries 
for use in the electric 
for signalling, 
emergency lighting and ot 
trial operations. Exide 
Division, Electric Storage B 
Co., Box 8109, Philadelp! 

15. Sentry Full Flow Valves: 
letin 500 describes eight 
Coppus Sentry Full F! 

for use on liquid and 


telephor 


erature covers in consid¢ 21. Dust 
the design, function 
tions of these advanced v: 
pus Engineering Corp., W 

Mass. 

16. Crane Operation and Hitching 
Manual: A 75-page pocket 

operation and hitching 

been issued by Allis-Cl 

the instruction of its pers« 

rules and practices requ 


ana 


»» Fog 


sure safety in this wo 
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20. Welding 


Equipment 


17 Combustible 


18. Industrial Safety Products t ¢ 


Catalog: 


23. Floor Safety: 


} ; ; tiy 


Gias Detection ted ‘ t vea 


ated pe f t tant egat It ailable 





29. Safety Messages ed 


26. Skin Cleanser: Vi-Lan is ar 


Collectors: Unit dust e | is, cher 


ilable with cast i petrol panie 


t 
rn 


t are ade De I | inioadl ny type 


Models are availabl of l Nichols E ering C 


+ 


ii 


Nozzles: 


collecting 3816 W rrand Ave hh ago >] 
acturing 


e Sts., St 


29. Floor Maintenance 


and Supplies 


Equipment 
1-page 
Adjustabl De oduct designed 
ighting unit i ficient flo é Li 
bulletin It ( tion Scrubbe 
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WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOG SHOWING 
SAFETY SIGNS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


STANDARD SIGNS, INC. 
3190 E. 65™ ST. - CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 


Leaves air mint fresh! 


the multi-purpose 
industrial disinfectant 
with the fresh mint leaf aroma 


MINTOL disinfectant has a coef- 
ficient of 9. Diluted half a cup to 
the pail of water, it meets the new 
Use Dilution Confirmatory Test. 


KILLS BACTERIA 
SANITIZES THE SURFACE 
DEODORIZES 


For free sanitary 
survey of your 
premises ask your 


Dolge service man WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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pads, 
mop 


ishing machines, steel-wool 


applicators, vacuum cleaners, 
other 
ment, and a carryall for transporting 
equipment. 


also lists waxes, sealers, 


trucks and mopping equip- 


cleaning and 
The folde: 


and 


supplies 


cleansers, and gives recom- 
mendations for use and packaging 
information. Finnell System, Inc., 
2200 East St., Elkhart, Ind. 
30. Vacuum Sheet Lifters: Hands 
and fingers of press operators can 
be protected from hazards by fur- 
nishing safety feeders and_ sheet 
lifters to employees. These items, 
along with many other safety de- 
vices for press operators are de- 


scribed in this catalog. F. J. Littell 
Machine Co., 4165 Ravenswood Ave., 


Chicago 40, Ill 


31. Floor Dust Control: Floor dust 
control through application of “Wes- 
tone” (which also inhibits bacteria 
growth) is discussed in this bulletin. 
West Disinfecting Co., 42-16 West 
St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


“How to Drive and Stay Alive”: 
Illustrated to good and bad 
driving all types of 
roads and under y .rying conditions, 
this 32-page color booklet contains 
tips for teenagers, adult drivers, 
etc. It has up-to-date information on 
turnpike driving and on such recent 
rules as those governed by the new 
“YIELD” signs. Also included is a 
visual check list, recommending the 
parts of a which be 
checked at least twice a year. There 
is also a quiz-type checklist aimed 
at preparing the motorist to cope 
with common emergencies. Another 
section illustrates 12 safety rules 
which should be taught children who 
ride in the family car. B. F. Goodrich 
Co., 10 East 40th St., N.Y. 16, N.Y. 


show 


practices on 


for 


car are to 


33. Non-Slip Surfacing Material: 
Catalog describes and _ illustrates 
“Safety Walk” a non-slip surfacing 
material that provides perfect trac- 
tion grease. 
Application procedures are present- 
stairways, ramps and run- 
Minnesota Mining & Manu- 
Dept. LB-36, St. Paul 


even under water or 
ed for 
ways. 
facturing Co., 
6, Minn. 


34. Swivel-mounted Lights: Cata- 
log illustrates a wide variety of 
“Localities” that are swivel-mounted 
for easy positioning as the work 
requires. Suitable in- 
cluded for benches, laboratories, 
machines, desks, Fostoria 
Pressed Steel Corp., Ohio. 


models are 


etc. 
Fostoria, 


| 
| 





/KOOL-MITT 


Made Especially for Foundry 
Use and Extremely Hot Jobs 


SINGER'S new KOOL-MITT is ideal for use 
wherever any other mitt 
has proved inadequate 
it is made for efficient 
and economical use in 
foundries, heat treating 
plants, steel mills, pot- " 
tery works, ete - 


KOOL-MITT is unique because it consists of - 
three layers of materials :— 

(1) ASBESTOS protects leather from shrink- p% 
ing and gives fireproof protection 
LEATHER gives the mitten long life and 
maximum protection against sharp and 
abrasive surfaces ba 

(3) WOOL te provide maximum insulation 

This mitt is stitched with steel staples for 
long life. . outlasts up to four pairs of re-~ bey 
inforeed asbestos mitts and in some instances 
has replaced asbestos gloves 


arene asetsros 





(2 





Write today for prices and samples : 
"Pat. Appld. For t 
SINGER 4 

| 

GLOVE MFG. CO. _~pyif | 
860 W. Weed St. “x - 
Chicago 22, Ill. : a 


Work Gloves That “Sing” 
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* The Positive 
Ladder Safety Device 














It locks automatically—instantly—holds. 


SAFETY DEVICE FOR LADDERS 


Prevents death and injuries from falling. 
Automatic: Positive. Will catch workman if 
he starts to fall even if unconscious. 

See the new de-icing feature. 
Inexpensive. Easy to install, No upkeep. 
Clamps to any rung ladders, peg ladders, 
pole or frame. No welding or cutting. 
Simple to operate: Requires no attention 
from climber 
Notched rail hot dipped galvanized. Entire 
equipment rust and corrosion proof. 
In use throughout country and abroad for 
approx. 8 years. 

Patented. Manufactured only by 


SAFETY TOWER LADDER CO. 


1024 Burbank Bivd., P.O. Box 1052 
BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 


* * x * * * * * * 
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Want More Information? 


... the Reader Service postcard will get it for you FAST! 


Here’s how it works— 


Printed below are two identical Reader Service post- 
cards—the bottom one for your use; the top one for 
later readers of this issue. The numbers listed on each 
card are keyed to product advertised and the new 
safety equipment and trade publications described on 


New Safety Equipment 

Products featured in this sec- 
tion have been carefully re- 
viewed by Council engineers 
so as to bring you only what’s 
new and reliable in the safety 
field. Only new safety and 
health products, 
worthy improvements in ex- 


or news- 


isting equipment are eligible 


for 


listing. 


Trade Publications 


Here’s a wealth of helpful 
trade literature—catalogs, 
spec sheets, booklets, bro- 
chures—that will help you 
compare before you buy. 


Whether you are in the mar- 
think 


be at a later date, you'll want 


ket now, or you may 


these valuable references in 
your safety equipment data 


file. 


Products Advertised 
As 


issue ol 


read through this 
the NEWS, you will 


find advertisements describ- 


you 


ing equipment that may help 
you solve some of your acci- 
dent Instead of 
making a “mental 
make sure you get full infor- 


problems. 
note,” 


mation by circling the cor- 
responding page number on 
the Reader Service postcard. 
The letters L, R, T and B 


locate the ads on the page— 


left, right, top and bottom. 
IFC—inside front cover; IBC 
—inside back cover; BC— 


back cover. 


IMPORTANT—Be sure to fill 
in your name, organization 
and address in the space 
provided on this side of the 
postcard. 
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Please show company name in full — do 


Please send me more information on the items circled below: 


NEW SAFETY EQUIPMENT: 


pages 153 through 163. Just circle the items you want 
to know more about, and we will ask the manufacturer 
to send you full information without obligation. Both 
cards are perforated for easy removal, and no postage 
is required. 


not abbreviate. 


NOVEMBER, 1956 


(Good until February 28, 1957) 


s 3 3 6 $ 8: + 2c Swe we eee 2. Oe ewe Se eee 

244625 #2 #27 2 29 #30 «31 «32 

TRADE PUBLICATIONS: 

2 £8 3) @ S$ 8:? 32 See SS Ss eS SS ae Se le eee 

24 #25 #2 27 #%2 29 #30 31 32 33 34 36 

PRODUCTS ADVERTISED: 

IFC 1 3 5 7 9 11 13 15 16 41 43 

44 45 46 47 49 51 52 53 55 57 59 61 

62 63 64 85 86 87 88 90 93 95 97 99 

101 103 106 107 108 109 110 111 112 113T 1138 114 

115 116 117 118 119T 1198 121 126 127 128 129T 1298 

130T 1308 131L 131R 132T 132B 133 134T 134B Tv B 136L 

136R 137 138T 138B 139T 1398 140 141 142T 142B 143T 143B 
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Che advertising pages of the CNews 


... your guide to reliable suppliers 


of worthwhile safety equipment 


The advertising policy of the NEWS requires that all advertisement to make sure that product description is x 
equipment and products meet established codes and accurate, and performance claims verified by reliable 
standards, have the approval of recognized testing agen- sources. It should not be construed, however, that 

cies, or have proven their value through actual use in products advertised are approved or endorsed by the 

industry. Council engineers and technicians screen every National Safety Council. 
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Single-filter 
Dust Respirator 
No. 80 


Approved 
Organic Vapor 
Respirator 

No. 99 


Bureau of Mines 
Approved— 


ENTIRELY NEW 
Organic Vapor Respirator 


e Here is an entirely new Dual Cartridge Respirator which carries Bureau of 
Mines approval. It is designed for use in organic vapors or acid gases not 
exceeding 1/10th of 1 per cent of volume. Twin cartridges, each of which con- 
tains 85 cc of efficient absorbent, reduce breathing resistance to a minimum. 


Approved 
Dust Respirator 


Rebreathing of exhaled air or the exhausting of used air through the cartridges 


No. 94 4 is prevented by positive-acting inhale and exhale check valves. Cartridges are 
: easily replaced by removing screw-type caps. Valves and headbands are quickly 


Approved Dust 
Respirator No. 96 
with high filtration 
and low breathing 
resistance 


replaced without tools. 

A newly designed facepiece, with special attention to nasal 
contours, provides a snug, leak-proof fit with moderate head- 
band tension. Dual headbands permit proper balance and 
adjustment for perfect seal along all facial contours. 

Contact your nearest CESCO Distributor today for full 
information and prices on the complete line of respirators to 
meet every type of industrial requirement. 


Write for complete Catalog 


CHICAGO EYE SHIELD COMPANY « 2306 Warren Boulevard, Chicago 12, Illinois 


Approved OFFICES IN: Atlanta, Baton Rouge, Birmingham, Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 

Supplied-Air Respirator Columbus, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Houston, Kansas City, Knoxville, Little Rock, Los Angeles, 

No. 600 Louisville, Mexico City, D.F., Milwaukee, Montreal, Orange, Peoria, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Salt Lake City, San Mateo, Spokane, St. Louis, St. Paul, Toledo, Tulsa 


Light-duty Respirator 








Now Another AO —‘First'! 
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AO Ultrascopic Safety Glasses 


with Balanced Vision are the 
Ultimate in Eye Protection 


There are over 420 combinations in the American 
Optical line of metal (F5100 series) and plastic (F9500 
series) safety glasses. You can give every worker the 
type of eye protection he needs. You can fit any worker. 
SEE THESE SAFETY GLASSES WITH BALANCED 
VISION call your nearest American Optical Safety 
Products Representative. 


The Big Benefit 
is BALANCED VISION 


With ‘‘compensated” or balanced vision throughout the 
lens, the worker obtains optimum seeing qualities from 
his glasses whether he looks up, down, laterally or 
straight ahead. Naturally, this “balanced vision’”’ will 
increase visual efficiency and safety on the job... re- 
duce production and eye accident costs. This advance 
is available in all regular prescription ranges. 


Write for descr plive liter ff the press! 








Balanced Vision in 
dafety R Glasses 
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qq American Optical Lens with Adjusted Correction c= p 
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Now ... American Optical is proud to announce an out- 
standing development in vision and safety .. . CLEAR AND 
CALOBAR CORRECTIVE CURVE SUPER ARMORPLATE 
TILLYER LENSES. 





Facts about the AO 
TILLYER Principle of 
ADJUSTED CORRECTION 


Lenses which interpret the serv- 





ices of the ophthalmic profession 
should be constant in R power 
from center to edge. Such constant 
Kk power depends upon achieving 
a balance between marginal sphere 
and cylinder characteristics of the 
lens. For over thirty years the Tillyer Principle has been 
the accepted standard in achievi:.g this balance. Now, 
new computations make it possi. 'e to apply the well- 
known Tillyer principle to safety thickness S.A.P. 
Lenses. 


DR. EDGAR D. TILLYER, 
internationally recognized 
Dean of Ophthalmic 
Lens Design 


Electronic computing gives a new scientific dimension 
to lens perfection. This advance for the first time is 
adapted to safety lenses and is now available with 
American Optical eye protection equipment. 


Always insist on 


x m ve &K) trademark 
American ®) Optical i=" 


COMPANY frames. 
SAFETY PRODUCTS DIVISION 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MA ACH ETT * BRANCHE IN PRINCIPAI t 
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The Problem Grows... 
Can We Meet Its Challenge ? 


F 


The figures on the front cover of this report are 
statements of fact. However unpleasant, they 
cannot be ignored. Rather, they are a challenge 
to increased effort. It is with this attitude that 


we must face today’s accident situation. 


In this report we have related the National 
Safety Council’s stepped-up tempo and its expan- 
sion of activities in the fight for life. In spite of 
these intensified efforts—made possible by the 
work of our members, increased financial support, 
and the extension of our sales and services—and 
in spite of the fine work of many other organiza- 
tions, of public officials and of individuals, we 


have not held the gains of previous years. 
Let’s take a look at what is happening. 


Our population has increased from 151 million 
in 1950 to 164 million in 1955—an increase of 
8.4 per cent. 

The number of motor vehicles has increased from 
48.5 million in 1950 to 62 million in 1955—an 
increase of over 27 per cent. 


The number of gainfully employed has increased 


to the highest point in the nation’s history. 


All these conditions have added to the size and 
urgency of the accident problem. The problem 
has grown faster than our means to control and 


combat it. And this in spite of the growth 


n 
number and in pace of all those enlisted in acci 


dent prevention work. 


There is only one solution to this problem—a 
yreatly strengthened safety movement. We must 
find the means of adding manpower, resources 
and new weapons to our fight against accidents. 
Right now we are limited to what amounts to 
a holding action. We must find the means to 


wage an all-out attack! 


The factors mentioned above which have mag 
nified our present accident problem-—population, 
motor vehicles, employment—will continue their 
influence in the decades to come. We must fight 


every step of the way if we are to meet this threat. 
The National Safety Council pledges that it will 
fight every step of the way until the victory 1s 


won! 


Tate Bi. 


Nep H. DEARBORN 


PRESIDENT 
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Programs Reports on the activities and 


programs of the National Safety 
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1956 of accident prevention in 1956 
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VEHICLE MILES (in 10 billions) 
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Traffic & 
Transportation Report 


Traffic Deaths and 

Death Rates Rising 

In 1955 traffic fatalities totaled 38,300, an eight 
per cent increase over the previous year. Deaths 
increased more sharply than mileage traveled, and 
consequently the mileage death rate was also up. 
In most other years in which fatalities rose, safety 
and traffic groups could gain at least some small 
satisfaction from statistics which showed a reduc- 
tion in mileage rate. Now, the increase in use 
of vehicles has so far outstripped the growth of 
physical and social controls that we are not travel- 


ing as safely as heretofore 


The increases in traffic deaths continued during 
1956, the latest reports showing a rise of almost 
10 per cent over 1955 levels. Again, fatalities 
rose more rapidly than motor vehicle travel, and 
the indications are that the mileage death rate 


DEATH RaTE 


will continue to increase in 1956. 


At present trends, we shall kill 42,000 Americans 


in traffic accidents this year. 


The worst is yet to come. By 1966 it is estimated 
motor vehicles will be driven 825,000,000,000 
vehicle miles, 47 per cent more than in 1955. If 
the present death rate continues, 54,000 will die 


in trafic accidents in 1966. 


From 1946 to 1955, motor vehicle travel in the 
United States almost doubled. Official traffic con 
trol program budgets did not increase by any 
such ratio. The Council’s staff to service pro 
grams rose half as much as travel during the 
same period. 

The Federal Highway Act of last year will help. 
The roadways constructed will be safer than 
present roadways, and congestion, which in turn 
causes accidents, will be relieved. However, the 
Highway Act will in no sense meet the accident 
problem which is upon us, and the even greater 
accident problem which lies ahead. Much of 
tomorrow's trafic must still travel on today’s 
streets—-streets requiring improved efficiency if 


we are to relieve congestion and improve safety. 


First and Foremost .. . 

We need to apply the Action Program 

The Action Program was prepared by a large 
group of the nation’s most experienced people 
working on street and highway safety, gathered 
together in the President’s Highway Safety Con 
ference in 1946. Measures advocated in their 
reports have been brought up-to-date and re 
afirmed by each White House Conference since 


1946. These measures are summarized in com 
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reports which give 
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eports contribute. 
t were earned by one 
rograms which were 


rtificates of Achieve- 


ment were awarded to 25 states and 402 cities 
which reported outstanding performance in one 
These certificates 
National 


records, accident 


or more Inventory sections. 


and awards were given by the Safety 


Council for death and injury 
records, school traffic safety education, public safe 
ty education, and safety organization. 

Awards excellence in traffic courts, police 
traffic traffic 
granted by the American Bar Association, Inter 
of Chiefs of 


Engineers, 


tor 


supervision, and engineering are 


Association Police, and 


‘| rafhic 


Awards to states for outstanding programs of 


national 
Institute of respectively 
driver licensing are made by the American Asso 


Motor This 


will periodic 


ciation of Vehicle Administrators. 


organization sponsor awards for 
motor vehicle inspection after its advisory group 
revises the report form on this activity as well as 


the evaluation procedures. 


The Council’s field staff presents Inventory anal 


yses and recommendations in the states and larger 


EVALUATION OF MAJOR CATEGORIES 


OF THE ACTION PROGRAM 
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Annual Inventory of Traffic Safety Activities, National Safety Counc 





cities. ‘Thirty-five states providing staft to 
yresent the findings of the ialyses reports to city 
I g I 


officials CIVIé 


trafic management and traffic accident prevention 


groups, and others interested in 


in the smaller cities bout 4+0U representatives 


of variou rencie were trained by the 


Council i tl nniques of analysis presen 


tation and he Inventory Program. 
£ 


During through a special grant, 


inaugurated ippraisal of Inventory 


procedures and results. Multiple correlations of 


program activities and their eftectiveness in pre- 


vention of traffic accidents are being made to 


he end th it Invent data requested and evalu 


ation ocedures may 


be improved to more eftfec- 
tively measure trafic management programs and 


improvement nee js 


Getting Organized Public Support 
for Improvements 


Street and highway traffic management is pri- 
marily the responsibility of public officials. How- 
ever, public officials can perform with maximum 


, 


effectiveness only with izen support. A citizen 


organization is needed levelop favorable public 
opinion for intelliger itions of traffic problems. 
Assistance to forming strong and 
effective traffic safety organizations thus is one 
of the principal objectives of the Council. Note 


worthy progress has been made the past year. 


Basic statements of policy and program of citi 


zens’ organizations were tudied, and agreed 
rkshops at the 1955 Na 


tional Safety Congres hese basic statements 


upon in a series Of W 


of the essentials of an effective organization (and 
pitfalls which 


effec tive) 


of the most important 


have made some organizations in 
have subse been ratified by 50 


organizations, 


Regional Conferences of the 

President's Committee 

The four Regional Conferences of the President's 
Committee for Safety held last May 


} 


constituted a major step forward in attaining the 


goal of effective organization in every 


state and communit e Conferences attracted 
business and civic lea in significant numbers, 


were well planned and organized, and have stimu- 


lated local activity on a scale hitherto unknown. 
The Council extended itself to assist the Regional 
Conference work because the objective of citizen 
safety rvan 


traffic closely paralleled 


i 


the Council The Council shared 


il nl 7 , Le) 
in the Overall planning, and had tull responsibility 
tor the preparation of the Conference Workbook 
aration Of program participants bDriets, staft 


is ? 


program coordination in each of the four regions 
*-Id work in 24 of the 48 states, and 

of the administrative and consulting staff 
recruited from national, state and local traffic and 


Safety Organization 


From their inception, it was recognized that the 

Conferences could achieve ultimate success only 
" ' 1 

if there was an aggressive and thorough Tollow-uy 

While the Council's field 


taftt has been able to service mar 


ifter the Conferences 
requests for 
ssistance correspondence 


ome fhiel the presentation of Inventory 


: : : 

analyse the Council’s principal Confer 

Che burden of this we 

the ‘ — 

tne Of assistance 
: 

in many places 

langer that the gains made at 
iC , ' 

the Regional Conferences will not be consolidated 


gue to lack of field service resources. 
Business Advisory Panel 


"he Business Advisory Panel of the President’s 
DP rafhic 


nations t business men, has emphasized the 


Committee for Safety, a group of the 


importance of good citizen organization on a 


statewide basis. The focal point of effective action 


] 
s the lo il community. However a strong or 


*d business effort to develop statewide citi 


trafhc safety groups will strengthen both 
nd ul programs 

assisted the Business Advisory Panel 

yf a brochure outlining the 
; 

a successful citizens trafh 


and i step DY step pro¢ edure 


tatewide or yanization. 


The Advertising Council 
lhe Advertising Council’s ‘Stop Accidents” cam 


aign, conducted for the National Safety Council 


t 


has adopted a new emphasis on the need for 


tizens support of ofhcial programs and con 
munity safety organizations, as well as the indi 
vidual’s responsibility to and walk safely 
Advert 


sing space and time ith an estimated 


value of $10,000,000 will as a public 


ervice contribution to the effort to get 
ganized public support for trafhc safety pro 


vram improvements 


“Back the Attack" 


The Traffic and 7] 


ransportation Conterence 
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for Traffic Analysis Chart 


Traffic and Transportation Conference member 
ship was expanded to provide better balance of 
representation, particularly from commercial mo 
tor transportation, state and city traffic officials 


and non-motor-vehicle transportation groups. 


& 


The Farm Conference, which serves as the ad 


visory group from agriculture for the President’s 
r 


Committee for Traffic Safety, continued its active 


direction of farm traffic safety activities. 


The Council established two additional Confer 
ences Tor women and tor labor organizations 
Both of these include traffic accident prevention 


in their work. 


hese major developments, plus the other items 
briefly enumerated in the analysis table, add up 


to a pattern of greatly improved coordination of 


raffic safety activities. 


Better Information 

A technical sub-committee is at work improving 
program measurement information ot each section 
of the Inventory of Traffic Safety Activities: The 
objectives include more measurement of quality 
of programs to extend the value of present quan 
tit measures Extension of the Inventory to 


serve counties and toll facilities is being studied. 


Development work on an experimental county 
inventory is now under way. County traffic pro- 
grams take on added importance as urbanization 


attects rural and suburban traffic jurisdictions 


The newly organized Research Division of the 
Council has as its initial project the collection of 
information on all organizations and individuals 
conducting or familiar with traffic safety research 
activities. hus far information has been con 
piled on 67 research projects. These have been 
classified by a library classification number used 
by the Bureau of Highway Traffic at Yale Uni 
versity and has evolved considerable interest in 


the trafhe field. 


Authorization has been received to publish quar 
terly as a bound-in supplement in “Public Safety” 
a Journal of Research summarizing research 
projects considered to be timely and of interest 
in the field of traffic safety. The published re 
search projects will be selected by a Board of 


Referees to advise Council staff of their suitability. 


To date five such articles have been received 


which appear to be acceptable for publication in 
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development of civic interest and the exercise of 


civic responsibility was opened up with the merg- 


ing of the Public Education Committee and the 

former National Committee for Traffic Safety 
to the Civic Action Committee of the Traffic 

ind Transportation Conference. 

Service to citizen groups of all types, extended in 


1955 when the Council assumed the work of the 


former National Committee for Traffic Safety, 
was stepped up to the limit of available staff 
This area of service offers one of the greatest 
potentials for the promotion of civic action for 
traffic safety. It is especially desirable that groups 
be aided in undertaking practical projects more 
helpful in supporting and augmenting their over 
all community safety programs. 


Motor Transportation 


Che Council continues to serve an ever increasing 
number of truck, bus, passenger car, taxicab and 
fleets. Most of these 
Motor 


and the growth ot 


school bus 


service users 
e Complete 


; ‘ 
employ ti 


Transportation 
Service 


this service is shown 


n the accompanying chart 


Program 
Che. Council’s Motor Transporta- 
half a 


on the standardization 


program for 


tion, which reaches over million fleet 
nthly, is based 
nt definitions for reporting and analysis 
The definitions of “reportable” and 
preventable’ accidents have been accepted as 


tan | irds tor measuring proup and individual safe 
lriving performance. These definitions are basic 
icting the National 


ind the Safe Driver Aw ird 


Fleet Safety Contest 


In 1956, more than a quarter of a million fleet 
drivers W seek to earr the nation’s highest 
award for professional safe driving performance.” 
Over 2000 fleets will compete in the National 


Safety 


Contest. 


Io assist the effective administration of fleet safe- 

ty programs, the Coun provides supervisory 
anuals and training guides as well as a full 

omplement of in-service training and reminder 

materials including filn safetygraphs, booklets, 
uvazines, safety instruction cards, dash cards 
i on 


pamphlets and posters. 
Trade Associations 


By cooperating with trade and professional asso- 


ciations in the conduct of the National Fleet 
Safety Contest the Council has extended its pro- 
gram to many more fleets. Associations now 
sponsoring divisions of the National Fleet Safety 
Contest are the Milk Industry Foundation, Na- 


tional Automobile Transporter’s Association, In- 
Chiefs of 


United States Brew- 


ternational Association of 


Police, 
American Gas Association 
er’s Foundation, and Airline Ground Transpor- 


tation 


Association. 


Government Agencies 


At national, state and local levels, government 


agencies are increasing their use of the Complete 
Motor Transportation Service. Among present 
users are the U. S. Post Office Department, state 
police and highway departments, city police and 
utility departments. Also several branches of the 


armed services make effective use of this service. 


Enrollment of school bus fleets under the new 
service program is gaining momentum. At pres 
ent, school bus drivers in all or part of 12 states 


are registered for this service. 


Local Councils 


Through special membership arrangements, local 
safety councils may offer the complete transpor- 
tation service to fleets in their area on a “blanket 
service” basis. This arrangement gives local coun- 
cils the opportunity of performing additional 
valuable services to their members and provides 
the nucleus for an aggressive fleet safety program 
at the local level. Here is an important area for 
study and progress during the coming year. 


Marcus A. Dow Memorial Award 


Established by the Council in 1951 in cooperation 
with the Greyhound Corporation, the Marcus A. 
Dow Memorial Award places emphasis on the 
need for high professional standards among fleet 
safety directors. The award, consisting of a plaque 
and $500, is given annually to the outstanding 
professional fleet safety engineer in the United 
States and Canada. 


thus far. 


Four awards have been made 


has enhanted the 
status of fleet safety directors everywhere. 


The award activity 
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Industrial Report 


Over 16 million workers in more than 28 thou- 
sand locations now feel the impact of National 
Safety Council affiliation. This represents an 
occupational membership of over 7,000 drawn 
from manufacturing transportation, construction, 
mining, trades and services insurance, govern 
mental agencies, and other organizations influen 
tial in carrying out programs of occupational 


accident prevention 


The Council’s industrial program is intended to 
assist these organizations in their accident pre 
] 


vention activities. Highlights of the industrial 


program in the past year are reported here. 


What Has Been Accomplished? 

For 30 years the Council has encouraged business 
organizations to report their accident experience 
to the Council, so that trends in accidents could 
be determined and also that recognition could be 
given to those organizations with superior records. 
At present there are more than 9,000 reporters, 
four times as many as reported in 1926. The 
chart below shows the frequency and severity 
rates of reporters since 1926. Frequency has de 
creased 78 per cent; severity has decreased 67 
per cent. 


In 1955, for the first time in four years, the 
severity rate showed a slight increase—2 per cent 
—over the previous year. The frequency rate, 
however, showed a decrease again, as it has in 
the past nine years. 

The frequency rate of Council members is about 
40 per cent lower than the rate of non-members. 


This would indicate that the Council’s industrial 


INJURY EXPERIENCE OF REPORTERS TO THE 
NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL, 1926 to 1955 
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program ts a factor in helping member organiza 
tions achieve better accident prevention experience 


; ; 
than prevails in industry generally. 


The Industrial Conference 

The Council's industrial program is directed by 
the Industrial Conference. The Conference, made 
up of 130 representatives from member com 
panies and organizations and agencies cooperating 
in the industrial program, coordinates the work 
of the Council staff and of the executive commit 
tees of the Industrial Sections. Conference work 
is carried on by committees which endeavor to 
leave free scope for the work of the Industrial 
Sections on the special problems of their industry. 
Section activities are shown in the chart on pages 
10-11. Programs directed by the Conference com 
mittees were initiated and maintained in the fol 


lowing areas during the year. 


Safety Training 

This past year five one-week courses in the “Fun 
damentals of Industrial Safety” were given at 
Council headquarters. One hundred seventy four 
students from the United States, Canada, and 
foreign countries attended. These courses covered 
such subjects as: how to develop a safe work 
force; industrial health hazards and controls; and 
organizing a safety program. 

Two advanced courses were given, covering such 
subjects as: psychology for the safety man; con 
ference leading; writing for the safety man; and 
public speaking. Forty seven students attended 


the advanced courses. 


One course in “Fundamentals” was held at the 
University of Pittsburgh. A special one-week 
raining course was also held at Council head- 
quarters for supervisors in the public utilities 


industry. 


In all, 254 students received certificates for Coun 
cil training courses this past year. Over 2,000 
certificates have been given by the Council since 
the courses were begun in 1946. 

Survey of Safety Programs 


The Member Opinion Committee of the Confer 
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ue. 


ence initiated in 1956 a survey to determine the 
types of iccident prevention activities now being 


used in industry which produce best results, 


[The Rubber Section was the first to survey its 
members, and from an analysis of the results 
obtained it was apparent to other Sections that 


much could be gained from such surveys. Fifteen 


additional Sections are now conducting surveys 


of their members. 


The surveys received will number in the thou- 
sands and should provide a composite picture of 
the requisites for an effective industrial safety 


program 


Codes & Standards 
Che Council cooperates with the American Stand- 
ards Association in the development of safety 
codes and standards. Members of the Industrial 
Conference and Council staff are represented on 
seven ASA boards and policy groups. The Coun- 
cil sponsored or co-sponsored 16 codes and 
standards. And Council representatives have 
served on sectional committes for 57 codes and 
standards. 
the ASA Safety Code for Pulp & Paper Millis 
Pl.1) and was co-sponsor of the ASA Textile 
Safety Code (LI.1). 


During the past year the Council was sponsor of 


Congress Program 

At the 1955 National Safety Congress over 500 
speakers participated in more than 200 meetings 
industrial safety subjects. The Program Com- 
mittee of the Industrial Conference held two 
meetings during the year to see that the interests 
of the various Industrial Sections were satisfied 
ind to determine what improvements might be 


made at future Congresses. 


The Exposition of safety devices and equipment 


lied educational and research displays 


aiso emboxc 
ponsored by the Conference. This feature, started 
two years ago, is now a permanent part of the 
Congress. Educational and research organizations 


in large number have applied for exhibit space. 


Small Business Program 
[he Council’ 
ing large numbers of small independent firms 


s Small Business Program is reach- 


through associations, local safety organizations 


and other business groups. 


Financed by a special grant, the Program is 
guided by the Small Business and Associations 
Committee of the Industrial Conference. In the 
past year a number of special materials were 


developed to stimulate and help groups which, in 






Injury frequency retes of Council 
members ere 40 per cent lower 
than general industriel rates re 
ae to the Bureau of Lebor 
tatistics (U.S. Dept. of Lebor) 


turn. can reach, inform, and help small firms. 


Safety Doesn't Happen. A film with accompanying 
discussion guide which outlines basic safety activi- 
ties for a small company. 


Signs of the Times. A brochure for association 
executives which suggests practical safety activities 
for groups of employers. 


Seven Steps to Safety. A leaflet which summarizes 
basic safety principles. Designed for use by insur- 
ance companies, associations, and local graups in 
aiding small business firms. 


Off-Job Safety 

The Council’s off-job program, under the direc- 
tion of the Off-Job Committee of the Industrial 
Conference, has as its primary purpose the stimu- 
lation of employer groups in the problem of 
employee safety while away from work. 


One aspect of the off-job program is to secure 
accurate records of off-job accidents. Regular 
monthly reports are now received from nearly 100 
firms with employment of about 250,000. These 
reports are the basis for studies showing specific 
information on off-job accidents which are pub- 
lished periodically. 

Publications Program 

A major function of the Council’s industrial pro- 
gram is to provide current technical information 
and training materials which are essential to effec- 
tive industrial safety work, The following items 
are regularly produced to provide safety infor- 
mation to various levels of industrial personnel: 


National Safety News for administrative and execu- 
tive personnel. 


Industrial Supervisor for foremen and supervisors. 
Safe Railroader, Safe Worker, Safe Builder for 


employees. 


Section Newsletters one for each of the 28 Industrial 
Sections or Committees, containing articles of special 
application to the industry the Section serves. 


In addition to these regularly-produced publica- 
tions the following new materials were added to 
the Council’s literature on industrial and related 
safety topics: 

Employee-Training 


Have a Good Time. 8 page booklet on vacation 
safety. 


Get a Load of This. 16 page booklet on handling 
materiais. 


Flames | Have Known. 16 page booklet on fire 
prevention. (Continued on page 12) 
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AERONAUTICAL INDUSTRIES Three special surveys 1) Handling Preca l inventory 
Normal Propy! Nitrate in Connection with Activities 2 with Georgia Chapter ASSE data 
Engine Starters 2) Oil Smoke and Mist FE sheet, Mobile High Pressure for Press: wz Aircraft 
Belt Grinding of Turbine Blades for Jet | 8 Systems 
D $a f Chronic Wastes 
AIR TRANSPORT 1) Safetygraph, Aircraft Fuel Servicing; (2) stud 1) Two studies, Hazardous Cargo Handling. Airport 
Personal Hazards in Servicing Airborne Radar Equi; G 1 Facilities Safety Improvement 2) Section 
ment t ntest to start in 19 
AUTOMOTIVE & MACHINE SHOP t f Occupational Accident | de me f stronger participation by embe f 
Activities three studies Tabulation on Data : he Section the South and West; regional orga a 
Lifting De es, Power Operated Hand-lift 7 k tion to provide for vice chairmen and su I ttee 
eneral Machine Too! Safety Recommendat . these areas 
CEMENT & QUARRY ated booklet, Safety Devices for (¢ I t and Data shee Safe Operati of Conveyors 2) It 
Quar Vork 2) da heet revised, I ff ven y of Occupational A ent Prevention Activities 
gra leve i and published slet 
+ iblicity releases to trade 
CHEMICAL 1) F ata sheets, Acrolein, Adipic Acid, An 1) Thre ata sheets, lodine ides, Mett 
drous Alun n Chloride, Inorganic Fluorides 2 Chloroforn 2) Inventory al Accident 
r 1 two data sheets, Respiratory Protective Equi; Prevention Activities 
ne . 3) survey on Chemical Injuries of the 
Eye +) special study, Solvents for General Cleaning 
COAL MINING S ¢ Causes of Injuries from Falls of Roof ta shee n safety specifications for shuttle ca 
2) special poster for National Campaign for the Pre als fications f her princi ¢ f 
vent f Falls of Roof 3) directory of films of oa pmen 
nterest al mining industry; (4) data sheet, Safe 
Opera f Belt Conveyors in Underground 
CONSTRUCTION 1) Pr ed Manual for Signs, Signals and Markings 1) Sixty articles on technical subjects for release as 
for Highways nder Construction; 2 lata sheets safety ints or data sheets 2) Inventor f Ocx 
WV Jamage t Concrete Block Walls, Rules for pationa cident Prevention Activities 
Construction a Operation of Material Hoists, Crane 
Boom Stops six pamphlets on Accident Prevention 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT at et, Radio Transmitters 2 wo safety i yrga ation Associations Committee s 
nstr 8 ¢ fr elect al hazards 4 rentices, a 
tofa ent ateria Invent O 
at la 4 le ¢ i \ vities 
FERTILIZER I ot f worker motivations in fertilizer ants Series of safety instruction cards and accident preven 
2 Pic atety Contest in cooperation with ion folders 
National Plant F i Institute; (3) Supervisor's Train 
ra fertilizer plant supervisors 
FOOD 1) Me 4 ices gram for the small plant 2 Program secure more participation by Secti ne 
reorganizat f Sugar Contest to distinguish between vers on Executive Committee; Section award an t 
plantation and refinery operations; (3) establishment recognize safety programming by Section membe 
f a Gove t Grain Handling Contest +) inau 
ratior c a al meetings to suppieme ot 
C and Exe tive Committee sessions 
GLASS & CERAMICS Vata she ; t Heat Control 1 heets, Furnace Rebuilds, Exhausting 
Brick Saw F nace Room Fire Prevent 4 Re 
placement inventor ) Jccupational lent 
Prevent a es 
A , , 








HOSPITAL SAFETY COMMITTEE 


MARINE 


MEAT PACKING 
TANNING & LEATHER PRODUCTS 


METALS 


MINING 


OCC. HEALTH NURSING 


PETROLEUM 


POWER PRESS & FORGING 


PRINTING & PUBLISHING 


PUBLIC EMPLOYEE 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


PULP & PAPER 


RAILROAD 


RUBBER 


TEXTILE 


TRADES & SERVICES 


WOOD PRODUCTS 





(1) Manual, Hospital Fire Fighting and Emergency 
Evacuation of Patients: (2) participation in hospital 
safety seminar sponsored by American Hospital Assn. 


(1) Special contest for barge line operators, with 
American Waterway Operators; (2) preparation and 
promotion of industry-wide safety program for barge 
line operators, also with AWO 


Script for color slidefilm, Packing Safety into the Hog 
Dressing Operations. 


1) Data sheet, Magnesium; (2) sectional off-the-job 
reporting form 


(1) A campaign for the prevention of falls of ground 
which produced a reduction of 29 per cent in these 
accidents. Materials included four booklets, 12 posters, 
one safetygraph, and 15 information sheets; (2) two 
films on safety in gypsum mines (with Gypsum Assn.) 


1) A highly successful sectional poster contest; (2) 
establishment of an Off-the-Job Committee 


(1) A series of meetings on petroleum safety in each 
of the five sectional divisions; (2) data sheet revision, 
Cleaning Small Containers That Have Held Combus- 
tibles (with ASSE); (3) slidefilm, Drum Handling 


1) Second draft, Manual on Power Press and Forging 
Safety; (2) three data sheets, Upsetters, Setting Up 
and Removing Forging Hammer Dies, Steam Drop 
Hammers; (3) revision of ASA Code for Power Press- 
es, Foot and Hand Presses 


1) Study Guide and Instructor's Guide for Safety 
Manual for the Graphic Arts Industry 2) Graphic 
Arts Safety Training Xit (with Education Council) 


Established a Legislative Committee to review any 


legislative matters affecting safety 


1) Four data sheets, Reconditioning of Gas Trans- 
mission Pipe Lines, Truck Mounted Power Winches, 
High Pressure Gate and Plug Valves, Pole Handling; 
2) two surveys, Lineman’s Hand Signals, Truck 


Mounted Ladders; (3) poster set for AGA 


1) Cooperated in review of booklet on Chain Saw 


Safety; (2) revised two data sheets; (3) four posters 
for pulpwood logging; (4) four safety instruction 
cards. 


1) Detail sheet, Blue Tag Board for Railroad Diesel 
Shops; (2) twelve posters; (3) twelve issues, Safe 
Railroader; (4) the 33rd Annual Green Book, report 
of Railroad Employees National Safety Contest; (5) 
cooperated in Signs of Life trafhe safety program. 


1) Bulletin on use of Isocyanates; (2) survey of 
Section off-the-job experience; (3) study of wind-up, 
chuck-collar safeties, and inch buttons for wind-ups; 
4) data sheet, Vessel Entry in the Rubbery Industry; 

5) data on fire safety problems and controls 


Safetygraph on Textile Industry Safe Practices 


1) Special posters for chain stores, mercantile estab- 
lishments, hotels, and restaurants; (2) seven surveys 
on accident problems in mercantile, warehousing, and 
restaurant operations 


1) Booklet, Chain Saw Safety; (2) new data sheet, 
Saw Mill Headrigs; (3) revised two data sheets. 


Plans for hospital poster contest 















Assistance to American Waterways Operators in safety 
program activities; manual for safety in waterways 
operations already prepared. 


Inventory of Occupational Accident Prevention Ac- 
tivities. 


(1) Manual on Field Operations in the Erection of 
Steel Plate, with the Steel Plate Fabricators Associa- 
tion; (2) set of safety instruction cards on Magnesium; 
(3) two data sheets; (4) “Gimmicks” booklet 


Data sheet on safe practices in shafts 


Data sheets on first aid treatment when nurse is not 
available, use of oxygen in medical department 


Data sheet, LP Gas Operated Trucks. 


(1) Inventory of Occupational Accident Prevention 
Activities; (2) data sheet, Forming Rolls 


(1) Printing solvents survey; (2) revision of Safety 
Manual; (3) two data sheets, Skid Piling Practices, 
Three-Knife Flat-Bed Trimmers; (4) Code for Bind- 
ery Tasks. 


Inventory of Occupational Accident Prevention Ac- 
tivities. 


(1) Regional Training Course Program; (2) revision 
of four data sheets; (3) action to have study on line- 
man’s hand signals adopted as an ASA code; (4) 
Inventory of Occupational Accident Prevention Ac- 
tivities 


(1) Inventory of Occupational Accident Prevention 
Activities; (2) four data sheets; (3) Safety Manual 
for the Paper Industry. 


Fifty-two five-minute safety talks for railroad foremen. 


Inventory of Occupational Accident Prevention Ac- 
tivities. 


(1) Series of seven data sheets on Textile Machinery; 
(2) three safetygraphs on Textile Safe Practices; (3) 
Inventory of Occupational Accident Prevention Ac- 
tivities. 


Addition of laundry, dry cleaning and rug cleaning 
division to Section; revision of Hotel Manual and 
inspection form. 


(1) Two data sheets; (2) special series of sawmill 
safety posters 





Fit as a Fiddle. 16 page booklet on physical fitness 


Falls Aren't Funny. 8 page booklet on conditions 
that cause falls 

Safety is No Accident. 16 page booklet on hazards 
encountered in industrial operations and how to 
guard against them 


Technical Publications 
Supervisors Safety Manual. A 354 page manual 
directed at the foreman, emphasizing his role in the 
safety program. An instructors guide for this man- 
ual was also published 


Snakebite Manual. A 50 page manual dealing with 
protection against snakebite and first aid in the 
event of snakebite 


Book 6, Five Minute Safety Talks. A new edition 
of the series of books containing brief safety talks 
for use by foremen 


Data Sheets, Safe Practices Pamphlets, Detail Sheets, 
Safetygraphs. Data Sheets are detailed discussions 
of specific subjects. Safe Practices Pamphlets cover 
broad phases of accident prevention work. Detail 
Sheets are engineering drawings of safety devices 
which have proved effective in plant use. Safety- 
graphs are illustrated safety talks. These are con- 
tinuing series of publications; production data for 
the past year is as follows 


Neu Revised Reprinted 
Data Sheets 23 7 28 
Detail Sheets 21 50 


Safe Practices 
Pamphlets 
Safetygraphs 


nN 


Survey of Industrial Safety Courses in Universities 
and Colleges. Lists the colleges and universities 
offering courses in industrial safety 

Reprints of articles on safety from magazines in 
various fields are included in the Council’s publica 
tions program. 

Films 

Friendly Machines. Safety principles in the opera 
tion of common industrial machines 

So You’re New Around Here. Safety instructions 
for the new employee 


Down at the Office. Causes of falls in offices 
Drum Handling 


Vacation Safety 


Contests & Awards 


An impressive improvement in safety record 


Council members is indicated by a 9 per cen 


increase the number of awards given for per 


or outstanding records in 1955. A total of 2,170 


awards were made otf which l 584 were for 


perfect (no-accident) records. Over 9,300 busi 


ness units participated in the Council’s award 


program. 


More than 1,700 awards were made to winners 


in the various categories in 22 Section contests 


in effect during the year. 


American Society Of Safety Engineers 


The American Society of Safety Engineers, the 
independent organization for professional safety 
engineers, maintains its national headquarters at 
the headquarters of the National Safety Council 
in Chicago. Though most closely associated with 
the Council’s industrial program, the Society also 
has an active interest in the fleet and traffic safety 
areas since its membership includes engineers from 


these fields as well as industry. 


Chapters of the American Society of Safety Engi- 
neers assist in the preparation of many of the 
Council’s research and safety engineering publica- 
tions. On the national level, the Society sponsors 
the general safety subject sessions at the annual 
National Safety Congress. Local Society chapters 
likewise aid local safety councils in the sponsorship 
of local and regional safety conferences. 

The Council participates in the financial support 
of the Society in recognition of the importance 
of the professional society to the industrial safety 
movement 

The American Society of Safety Engineers pre- 


sents its own detailed annual report to its mem- 


bers. A brief summary of Society activity during 
the last year is given below: 


Society membership has been increased to a total 
of 6,640, a net gain of 176 members over last year 


Iwo new chapters have been chartered during 
1956, bringing the total number of Society chapters 
to 61 

i 


Chapters have completed five data sheets for the 


Council 
Chapters have completed one detail sheet for the 
Council 


More than 50 data sheet projects for the Council 
are in process of development in local chapters 


Investigation of financing possibilities is being made 
for five research projects selected for study 


The Albert D,. Caddell Award for Chapter Achieve 
ment has been presented by the Society of its 
Western Pennsylvania Chapter for outstanding ac 
complishments in 1955 


Regional Achievement Awards for 1955 have been 


presented to the Greater Chicago Chapter, New 
Orleans Chapter, Boston Chapter, Los Angeles 
Chapter and Gulf Coast Chapter 

A new quartely technical magazine, The Journal 


of the American Society of Safety Engineers, has 
n cooperation with the Council as 


been published 


a separately-covered, bound-in section of the Na 
tional Safety News. First issue of the Journal ap 
peared in February, 1956 
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eness cannot be meas- 
However, the size of 


l’s public information program is re- 


the following tabulation of media 


of the Council’s 


material and services 


papers. 1.25 


000 inches of space. 

TV’. 250.000 broadcasts. 

| Magazines. 84 articles on safety. 

Publications 100 safety stories and 
totaling 64,000 inches. 

eé Publicati 


totaling 


25,600 stories and 


95,000 inches. 


Advertising Council Cooperation 

In addition to the wide acceptance by media of 

material provided by the Council, the Advertising 

Council obtains tremendous coverage through the 

“Stop Accidents’ Campaign it conducts: for the 

Council. 

The Advertising Council reports that newspapers 
in 1955 used “Stop Accidents” Campaign ads as 

a public service for a total lineage of 7,835,000 
—an increase of about 2,000,000 lines over 1954. 


Council Magazines 

The Council’s magazines in various safety fields 
not only are technical journals for the profession- 
als of safety, but also reach the general public 
with safety information. Each magazine is aimed 
at a specific group, but all inform their readers 
about the entire accident problem. The Council 


magazines are: 


54-55 
TITLe FIELD CIRCULATION CHANGE 
National Safety 
News Occupational 32,892 +3% 
Public Safety Traffic 9,715 — 3% 
Safety Education School 9,517 +23% 
Industrial 
Supervisor Occupational 152,619 +6% 
Safe Worker Occupational 430,643 +11% 
Safe Driver Comm. Vehicle 432,767 +9% 
Safe Railroader Railroad 80,024 — 3% 
Safe Builder Construction 44,330 —5% 
Home Safety 
Review Home 1,939 11% 
Farm Satety 
Review Farm 12,210 —55% 


Council Posters 
The Council 
of public information on general as well as spe- 


posters are an important medium 


cific safety hazards. The scope of this activity is 
shown by the following figures: 


Poster designs in stock at first of 


ee eee 750 
New poster designs each month. . 25 
Poster designs in stock at end of 

ey ay 1,050 
Current annual circulation 

DUNNO hac cvxanwa vans 11,700,000 





LOCAL HOME SAFETY 
W Pilot Cities 


Home Report 


Accidents 
+,200,000 injurie 


sused 28,000 deaths and 


Various parts of the Council conduct program 


activities for the prevention of home accidents. 


Such activities are listed on the accompanying 


chart. A few major developments were as follows. 


"Home Safety Review'' 


Professional and programming groups needed one 
about home 
Beginning in January 1956 the “Home 
ilarged Now 


ideas are given national circu 


all-inclusive source of intormation 
safety. 
Safety Review” was e local and 
state home safety 
text for 
Readers file 


their monthly copies to develop a cumulative ref 


lation, and the magazine serves as a 


orientation and in-service 


training 


erence of information about home accidents and 


the prevention of them, assistance for their own 


program analysis and evaluation, and program 


aids. The need for a full-size magazine in this 
field 


and the large volume of 


is evidenced by the congratulatory letters 


reports and articles sub 


mitted for publication 


Home Safety Inventory 


Begun on an experimental basis in 1955, the 


Inventory was established in 1956 as a major 


operation. A specific procedure for developing 


state and local home safety programs was needed, 


and the Home Safety Inventory meets this need 
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The Council Function 
[he prevention of accidents in 40,000,000 homes 
requires a major program In W hic h many organi 


work Many official 


voluntary organizations, and industrial firms con 


zations together agencies 


duct activities which help to prevent accidents 
the home. They know that thei: separate effort 


when they work together 


become more effective 
Representatives of these groups work together as 

[ tativ g ps wo! g a 
National 


functions as 


the Home Safety Conference of the 


Safety Council hus the Council 


the meeting point for the home safety interests of 
Many 


examples of cooperative activities sponsored by 


official, voluntary, and industrial groups. 


Conference is 


the Council are shown on the accompanying chart. 
Safety growing in 


The Home 
numbers and effectiveness as organizations use the 
Official agen 


industries are 


Council for their ‘‘meeting point. 


cies, voluntary and 


organizations, 


expanding the portion of their safety programs 


which help families to prevent accidents in their 
homes. The 40 per cent drop in the rate of deaths 
1928 to 1956 is a 


individual 


from home accidents trom 


measure of the success of their and 


cooperative efforts. 








ANALYSIS OF HOME SAFETY PROGRAM, 1955 - 1956 


Programs which were in operation prior to mid-1955 are shown in black. 


Joint programs with other organizations are underlined. 





FIELDS > 


ACTIVITIES w 


PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 


AND PROGRAM 
PLANNING GROUPS 


DEVELOPMENT 
OF STANDARDS, 
CODES, ETC. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION 





INFORMATION 
ABOUT 
ACCIDENTS 


Statistics Division: 
ACCIDENT FACTS 


Current monthly death summaries 


Home Division: 
FACTS ABOUT HOME ACCI- 
DENTS 


Consultation on local surveys 


Home Division: 
Development and inauguration of 
off-the-job reporting system 





Public Information Department—a 
nual and other releases 





INFORMATION 
ABOUT 


PREVENTION 


HOME SAFETY REVIEW (2290) 


Articles in FARM SAFETY REVIEW 


SAFETY EDUCATION 


Articles in 


Industrial Department—Off-the-Job 
Committee 


Farm Conference: 
Contact with rural homemaker 
groups 


Home Division: 
American Public Health Associa- 


tion membership on various 








committees 


National Health Council liaison 





a! 


Home Division: 
National Fire Protection Associa- 





tion Committee on Wearing 


Apparel 





Work with American Standards 


Association Z66, “Minimum 
Hazards to Children from Re- 
sidual Surface Coating Materi- 
als” 

American Public Health Associa- 








tion Committee on the Hygiene 





of Housing, “Standards for 
Healthful Housing” 


Public Information Department: 





PROGRAM ANALYSIS 
AND EVALUATION 





Home Safety Conference 
Home Safety Inventory: 
1955 Inventory completed 


Home Division: 


School Safety Inventory: 








PROGRAM AIDS 
INCLUDING 
EDUCATIONAL 
TOOLS 





School and College Division data 
sheets: 
24 on home, family, etc. 


NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS monthly 
page on off-the-job safety 


Women's Division TARGETS 
Home Division: 
4 program planning packets: 
home, child safety, baby-sitter 
training, off-the-job safety 


Consultation on programs 





Home Division: 


Home Division: 





Home Division: 
Films 
Miscellaneous leaflets 


School and College Division: 
Lesson units 
Posters 
Films 
Refrigerator campaign 
Public Information Department: 
National Safety Council Calendar 


Farm Division: 


Ladder leaflets 


Industrial Department: 
Films 
Safetygraphs 
Miscellaneous leaflets 








Farm Report 


This Is the Problem 


The problem of accidental deaths and injuries to 
the nation’s farm population remains a serious 
1955, the records show, about 13,000 
rural death, and another 
1,100,000 incurred The death 
rate per 100,000 farm residents was 58.5 in 1955 


one. In 
residents met with 
costly injuries. 
a marked decrease from the figure of 62.4 in 1950, 
but in increase over 1954 when the rate was 56.9. 
Great strides have been made to make the Ameri 
can farm a safer place to live and work, but 
there is still much to be accomplished. Some minor 
setbacks must be expected during the course of 
progress which must ultimately make farms and 


homes among the safest of all places to reside. 


Progress in 1956 
Organization 
Five new members joined the ranks of the Na 
tional Conference for Farm Safety. They are 


Miss Heywood, U. S. 
Agriculture, Frank Reynolds, United States Steel 


Eunice Department of 
Corporation, Ira Rogers, Jr., Automotive Safety 
Foundation, Dr. John Eklund, 


National Farmers 
Union, and Edward Adams of the lowa Farm 


Bureau Federation 


During the three meetings held in the past year, 
members of the Conference considered technical 
safety problems and developed programs for pro- 


motion and education 

7 
On the local level, three states organized new 
farm safety committees, bringing the total number 
of these to 38. The new committees are located 


in Washington, Georgia and Louisiana. 


FATAL ACCIDENTS TO FARM PEOPLE 
13,000 DEATHS 
MOTOR 


VEHICLE 
5,700 





(net Metor 
Venrete) 


OCCUPATIONAL 
MOTOR VEHICLE—700 


(duplieation) OCCUPATIONAL—3, 700 


Farm Safety Clinic 


For the first time a Farm Safety Clinic was 
included in the program for the President's Con 
ference on Occupational Safety. More than 200 
farm safety leaders attended the event which was 
held in Washington, D. C., from May 14 to 16 


Farm Division staff members, in cooperation with 


the U. S. Department of Agriculture, took 


active part in planning and carrying out 


Clinic program 
Farm Safety Institute 
‘Rural Traffic Safety 


/ 


was the theme adopted for 


957 during the Thirteenth National Institute 


] 
for Farm Safety. This meeting was held May 
16 18 in Washington, and attracted farn 
safety specialists from 10 universities, and repre 
sentatives of farm organizations, industrial com 


missions, departments of education and other 
Che Fourteenth Institute has been 


Kansas, late 


organizations 
‘ ! ae } 
entatively scheduled at Manhattan, 


in April, 1957 
National Farm Safety Week 
vs All Ways 
ynal Fart afety Week which 


28 this 


was the theme of the 


lo promote thi 
ted 14,000 pa K 


Division di 


promotion mater 
} 


nhuge quantity 


ters and other pieces in Du 


radio transcriptions, 95 


were distributed A total of mats were 


requested by newspapers, and 197 


+ 


radio stations 
reported mentioning the week an estimated 1,000 
times. Sixty-five advertisers cooperated by incor 


porating Safety Week materials in their space 


Rural Traffic Safety 

The “Lite-Farm-Equipment” project went into 
its third year of operation. This is a national 
campaign to put reflective lighting materials on 
unlighted farm machinery which moves on public 
roads. During the past year the program has deen 
expanded and reflective materials are being of 
fered to youth organizations and other groups in 


all states. In the past the program was limited to 














vith farm safet nmittees which agreed 


the progr 


a 


Publications and Materials 


prepared and dis- 


on staff during the 
. ica 
| Safety Re Monthly Magazine) 
m Pract Leaflets 


] 


l tors and Trafh 
gement Pays Off In Safer Families 
Prevent Farm | 

I Handling of A 


Petroleum Produ 


hydrous Ammonia 


| Farm Satety St 


Harvest Safely 
You Can Be A I For Safety 
Lightr ng Protect 
Pu ty—lIt Helps Sell Farm Safety 
I g Your | Electrical System 
VW ot H iZa 
) oOtart 
[ ip 
A Step In the R Direction 
Sel 
I ind ‘| 
Panblos 
kar Safety Den trations 


he past year initiated 


tape service | new feature makes 
Farm Radio Directors and Extension 
nel a series of tape recordings on 
safety toy Chis service has been 
' é ind than 400 requests for 
ive beer Because of its good 
eption, the tape recordings will be continued 

i isis 
addition, the Farm Division has continued its 
rey ilar weekly new letter to Extension Pub- 
ty Directors and the monthly newsletter, 


Yours For Safer Farm Families,” to state and 


itional leaders of rural women’s organizations. 


Plans for the Coming Year 


Ar it effort will be made to form at least 
tour more state tarm ifety committees in the 


) states remaining without these organizations. 


special emphasis will be placed on the prevention 
f falls and on a rural traffic program. In these 
two campaigns, state tarn atety specialists will 


yperate and most state farm safety committees 


will participate. 


Programs of special interest to rural youth will 





be emphasized with the hope of enlisting young 








people in safety work in increasing numbers. 


In 1957 specifications and plans for at least one 
good safety exhibit will be prepared and made 
available. More emphasis will be placed on tele- 
vision materials and picture slides. 


Extra emphasis will be placed with state com- 
mittees in an effort to establish permanent acci- 
dent reporting systems, first on a county basis and 


later on state-wide levels. 


Because of the need for regional conferences, it 
is proposed that a few such meetings be held in 
1957 with representatives of state farm safety 


committees attending. 


The cooperative effort of safety-minded farm 
residents, agricultural and other organizations, 
has, down through the years, been the motivating 
force in reducing the huge toll from accidental 
deaths and injuries to farm people. To these 
workers, rural residents owe a great debt of grati- 
tude. However, there lies ahead the tremendous 
task of cutting the toll still further. This will 
take even more of the fine cooperation that has 
existed in the past. This effort will make itself 
evident in very positive ways. Already the devel- 
opment of safety leadership among our young 
people is evidence of this growth. The coming 
year holds great promise for real advancement in 
the cause of safer farm living. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR FARM SAFETY 

provides sponsorship and develops adequate, 
permanent support for the Council's work in farm 
safety. To constantly broaden the base of support for 
farm safety, the Committee is seeking cooperation and 
assistance of such additional groups as feed manufac- 
turers, dairy manufacturers, meat packers, petroleum 
and insurance companies. 
CHAIRMAN 
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State & Local Organization Report 


The Conference - ; , 
I Is nized that this limited field torce 


recov 


The ‘onferer » af a > y S } } } 
he Conference Local Safety Organization not commensurate with the magnitude of the 


Is made up of representatives of each of the state department's assigned responsibilities, and it is 
and community chapt f the National Safety anticipated that as additional funds are availab] 
y | _— id , he 2@ > ati ] 1] } } 
Council. It provides a link between the national idditional field men will be employed. 
and local councils throughout the nation, a means 
noes ‘ With the increased empnasis being placed 

of estaDlis ing policle na exchanging informa : 
: , ; state and community organization by the four 
tion on such problems rganization, administra nD : 

Regional Conferences of the President’s ( 
tion, finance, and progran \ roster of chapters ie i 

, mittee for Traffic Safety and by the Businessmer 

their presidents and n gers, is found on page 3 
‘ Advisory Panel, there are now unprecedente 
34. 

Dy inities for efttective exploitation of interest 
[he most significant omplishment of the Con in the solution of accident problems through or 
ference to date has been the development and vanized citizen action in the states and commu 

, 

general acceptance of basic principles and policies nities of the nat Che Council is now receiving 
pertaining to state and local citizen safety or- more requests { ssistance than it can ful 
ganizations. These b principles and policies meet 
have been adopted and given widespread applica 
, ; , , a Activities 
tion by the President’s Committee for Traffic 

In 1956 the n t Y ew yranizatio tX 


Safety and the Businessmen’s Advisory Panel of in | nN portant new org 
be ned was the California Traffic Safety 


Foundation which formally opened its offices Au 


that Committee 


Council Service to State cae 1QC , ae: - : - 
7 gu il 70 nis event wa le Culmination 

and Local Organizations ; 
many months’ eftort by National Safety Cour 


All program divisions of the Council have re- colt 


t 5 rt working with toy bi ess and ofhfcial 
Ti sibilities n their respective rog 2 2 , , . 
Spor . ve program areas for leadership in California. The new Foundatior 
, L- <srseh nm thr } Bb nes 
( ’ 7 ‘ ) state 2 , ar 
work w nd ig ate and local safety will have an annual budget in excess of $250.00 
councils. Throughout this report are references 
Che ] oe , ' 
; ; ; he ! or yaniz in is ft ¢ 
to the work in traff ndustrial, home, school, ; 
/ ror its careful pr on tor appropriate conterence 
and farm a lent prevention which are carried : oie 
; — nd committee representation for key groups. I 
forward cooperative vith local groups. ; Car 
example, it has a Program Planning Panel fi 
All these activities are ordinated b > Fie 
ated by the Field local safet ganization manager 
Service Department w h has the following ad 
. Concurrent with work on new organizations, the 
ditional major functions ors sep peraions 
Council seeks to upgrade existing organizations 
Final } . 1] al tes . “rs . 5‘ , ‘ 
1. Work with state and local officials and citi : - 
WJuring |YSO two training institutes were Nhe! 
zen groups utilizing the Annual Inventory of ; 
ie for state and local managers, one at New York 
[ rafh Satfet Act tie ee page 3). : . 
University in cooperation with the Center for 
) 
ssist existir inizations. } ; 
2. A : e : Safety Educatior ind the other at Coun 
3. Assist in the zation of new state and headquarters 


ifet our vhere none exist. 

j . 1, S ret + + the , \terence + . 

+. I 7 Conference of n ‘rs in Chicago preceding the National 
Local Safety Orvar tior 

sai : Satety Congres vides a forum for discussior 
f problems of local organization, administratior 


Field Service Personnel of pr 
rogram, and finance 


At present the department employs a total of 1+ P 

professionals with f working in and from On request, the Council provides an_ on-the 
headquarters, and 10 gned to geographical dis yround survey and appraisal of any chapter’s 
tricts, Deplo ment of trict representatives |! operation together with specin recommendations 
shown on the may n page 44 for improvement. 
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Structure & Objectives 


The National | was founded Sep 


tember 24, as an unincorporated 
“association until October 1, 1930, when it was 


incorporated in tl ite of Illinois under the 


Genera rporation Act. 


On August | dent Dwight D. Eisen- 


hower approved an of Congress which 
Zz 

created the ation safety Council as a body 

corporate under Federal law. The Incorporatior 

Act is 

83rd Cong hay 429 


S.1105. 


Public Law 259 


First Session 


As stated in Section 3 of the Federal Charter. 


the objects and purposes of the Council are: 


To further, encourage, and promote methods 


and procedures leading to increased safety, 
protection and health among employees and 
employers and among children, in industries, 


on farms, in schools and colleges, on streets 


and highways, in recreation, and in other 


public and private [ ice 


To collect, correlate, publish, distribute, and 

disseminate educational and informative data. 
: all 

reports, and all other data relative to safety 


methods and procedures 


To arouse and maintain the interest of the 
people of the United States, its territories 
and possessions in safety and in accident pre- 
vention, and to encour age the adoption and 


institution of satety methods by all persons 


id other organizations 


establish, and conduct pro 


conferences, and other a 
education of all persons 
other organizations in sate 


methods and procedures. 


Io organize and aid in the organization of 


local safety chapters throughout the United 


States, its territories and possessions, and to 
provide organizational guidance and materi 


ais to promote the national safety. 


To cooperate with, enlist ind develop 


cooperation of and between all persons, cor 
porations, and other organizations and agen 


cies, both public and vate, engaged or 


interested in, o lanner conne 
yor all of the foregoing and 
and all lawful acts which may 
iseful, suitable, desirable, and 
proper the furtherance, accomplishment 
and attainment « any or all of the roregoing 


purposes. 


Membership 
[he Council is a membership organization. Mem 
bership is open to any person or organization 
wishing to further the objects and purposes of 
the Council and agreeing to its principles. At 
present there are over 12,000 members, such as 
industrial and manufacturing companies, trans 
portation companies, insurance companies, schools 
1] 


cal satety organizations, trade and labor organi 





ition organizations, departments of city, Volunteer Workers 
P national gO\ ert ment throughout the Altogether over 2,500 men and women serve on 
tates, Canada, and many foreign a volunteer basis on Council committees and other 
_— governing bodies. Not only do these volunteers 
Governing Structure determine Council policies and programs, but also 
The Council is governed by the Trustees and help to develop technical and educational ma- 
Board of Directors, which are elected by the terials. For these volunteers are largely safety 
membership, and by the Program Conferences, engineers, industrial hygienists, training experts, 
1 the committees of the numerous Sections. and other specialists drawn from the ranks of 
Each Council member has one vote, and members industry and government. Their total contribu- 
whose annual dues are in excess of $25 have an tion to the Council’s service activities and pro- 
iditional vote for each $25 of annual dues. grams is inestimable. 


GOVERNING STRUCTURE 
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“The American public and 


The Trustees 


direct the special solicitation of funds from public or private sources 
to support the Council's general activities, and have authority over 


the disbursement of such funds. 


American business are called 


upon to give financial support to many worthy causes. While 
the appeals for funds may sometimes seem numerous, | believe 
that they reflect a very important feature of our national 


character. 


Certainly, they are tangible proof that we are 


willing to do something for ourselves about such matters 
as health, alleviation of distress, and accident prevention, 
instead of leaving everything up to the government. As 
Chairman of the National Safety Council’s Trustees, I am 
especially interested in getting people to do something about 
accident prevention by supporting our public service program.” 


—W . S. S. Rodgers 


VICE CHAIRMAN 


JOHN STILLWELL 
Yonkers, New York 


MELVIN H. BAKER 

Chairman, Board of Directors 

National Gypsum Company 
JAMES B. BLACK 

Chairman, Board of Directors 

Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
S. BRUCE BLACK 

President 

Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 
MORGAN 8B. BRAINARD 

Chairman 

Aetna Life and Casualty Company 
CASON J. CALLAWAY 

Blue Spring Farms 

Hamilton, Ga. 
WILLIAM G. CHANDLER 

President 

Scripps-Howard Supply Company 
CLEO F. CRAIG 

President 

American Telephone & Telegraph 

Company 

FREDERICK C. CRAWFORD 

Chairman 

Thompson Products, Inc. 
WALTER J. CUMMINGS 

Chairman, Boa’rd of Directors 

Continental Illinois National 

Bank and Trust Company 

HARLOW H. CURTICE 

President 

General Motors Corporation 


CHAIRMAN 


W. S. S. RODGERS 
Former Chairman 
The Texas Company 


SECRETARY 


NED H. DEARBORN 


President 


National Safety Council 


RICHARD R. DEUPREE 

Chairman, Board of Directors 

Procter and Gamble Company 
MORSE G. DIAL 

President 

Union Carbide and Carbon Company 
E. F. DU PONT 

Director 

Employee Relations Department 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc 
BENJAMIN F. FAIRLESS 

Former Chairman 

United States Stee! Corporation 
CALVIN FENTRESS, JR. 

President 

Allstate Insurance Company 
FRANCIS J. GAVIN 

Chairman, Board of Directors 

Great Northern Railway Company 
E. ROLAND HARRIMAN 

Brown Brothers Harriman and 

Company 

JOSEPH L. LANIER 

President 

West Point Manufacturing Co. 
GEORGE E. LEIGHTY 

Chairman, Board of Directors 

Railway Labor Executives’ 

Association 

GUSTAV METZMAN 

Former Chairman 

American Railway Car Institute 


THOMAS |. PARKINSON 
Former Chairman 
Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States 
CLIFTON W. PHALEN 
Executive Vice President 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company 
GWILYM A. PRICE 
President 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
WALTER P. REUTHER 
Vice President 
American Federation of Labor—Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations 
HERBERT E. SMI1.4 
Former Chairman 
United States Rubber Company 
ARTHUR E. STODDARD 
President 
Union Pacific Railroad Co. 
DR. JOHN F. THOMPSON 
Chairman 
International Nickel Company 
of Canada, Ltd. 
JUAN T. TRIPPE 
President 
Pan-American World Airways System 
Cc. E. WILSON 
The Secretary of Defense 
ROBERT W. WOODRUFF 
Chairman, Finance Committee 
The Coca-Cola Company 








The Board Of Directors 





is responsible for the general policies and program of the Council. 


We are a growing nation—more people, more CHAIRMAN 
business, more travel, more of nearly everything. 
[hat means that every year we have more of 


an accident 


problem. This is a challenge which 
the Directars of the National Safety Council 
have accepted head on. We are determined to 
marshall the necessary forces to reduce accidents. 
We seek help from men and women in all walks 


of life; we seek the interest and activity of all 
kinds of organizations; we seek wider support 
from industry; and we pledge our best efforts in 
assisting all officials, agencies and organizations CLIFTON W. PHALEN 


venting accidents 


MRS. ALMER ARMSTRONG 
Director, Home Department 
Indiana Farm Bureau Cooperative 
Association, Inc. 
JAMES ASHTON 
Manager 
Delaware Safety Council, Inc 
WILLIAM B. BARTON 
General Counsel 
Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States 
N. BOATE 
Manager 
Accident Prevention Department 
Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies 
R. A. L. BOGAN 
Executive Vice President 
The Greyhound Corporation 
NORMAN E. BORGERSON 
Deputy Superintendent 
Michigan State Department of 
Public Information 
J. BUHNER 
Chairman of the Board 
Silver Fleet Motor Express, Inc 
RAY CARR 
Advertising Counsel 
Portland. Ore 
JESSE CLARK 
President 
Brotherhood of Railroad 
Signalmen of America 
DR. ZENAS R. CLARK 
Administrative Assistant 
Wilmington Public Schools 
JOHN M. CONVERY 
Employee Relations Division 
National Association of 
Manufacturers 
ERNEST G. COX 
Chief, Section of Safety 
Bureau of Motor Carriers 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
WwW. N. COX, JR. 
Professor and Acting Director 
School of Industrial Engineering 
Ge rgia Institute of Technology 


Clifton W. Phalen 


Executive Vice President 
American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. 


E. F. DU PONT 

Director 

Employee Relations Department 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
HENRY B. DUFFUS 

Administrator, Accident Prevention 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
WALLACE FALVEY 

President 

Massachusetts Bonding and 

Insurance Company 


C. M. FERGUSON 
Administrator 
Federal Extension Service 
United States Department 
of Agriculture 
R. H. FERGUSON 
Assistant Director 
Industrial Relations 
Republic Steel Corporation 
LOWELL B. FISHER 
University of Illinois 
WILLIAM M. GREENE 
Director, Safety Commission 
State of Connecticut 
PAUL E. GURSKE 
Director, Bureau of Labor Standards 
U. S. Department of Labor 
O. R. HARTWIG 
Consulting Safety Engineer 
Portland, Ore. 
S. C. HERBINE 
Willson Products, Inc. 
DAN HOLLINGSWORTH 
Manager 
Oklahoma City Safety Council 
GEORGE A. JACOBY 
Director of Personnel Relations 
General Motors Corporation 
JOSEPH M. KAPLAN 
Secretary-Manager 
Greater Los Angeles Chapter 
National Safety Council 
MERWYN A. KRAFT 
Director, Department of Personnel 
and Accident Prevention 
American Transit Association 





VICE CHAIRMAN 





KIRK FOX 

Editor, Successful Farming 

Meredith Publishing 
Company 


FRANKLIN M. KREML 

Director, Transportation Center 

Northwestern University 
WALTER G. LEGGE 

President 

Walter G. Legge Co., Inc. 
BOYD LEWIS 

Vice President and Executive Editor 

NEA Service, Inc. 
WILLIAM H. LOWE 

Treasurer 

Inland Steel Co. 
E. C. McFADDEN 

Vice President 

Texas Employers’ Insurance 

Association 

MISS MARION E. MARTIN 

Commissioner of Labor and Industry 

State of Maine 
T. M. MARTIN 

President 

Lion Oil Company 
I. W. MILLARD 

Chairman of the Board 

Industrial Gloves Company 
D. E. MUMFORD 

Director of Safety 

New York Central System 
EDWARD C. MYERS 

Assistant Vice President 

United States Steel Corporation 
GUY L. NOBLE 

Managing Director 

National Committee on 

Boys and Girls Club Work 

HENRY E. NORTH 

Vice President 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
WESLEY |. NUNN 

Manager, Advertising Department 

Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
MRS. IVY BAKER PRIEST 

Treasurer of the United States 
MISS EDITH RAMSAY 

Home Equipment Editor 

The American Home 


continued on page 









































































Board of Director 


HARRY READ 
Assistant to Secretary-Treasurer 
American Federation of Labor—Con 
gress of Industrial Organizations 
MRS. JEAN WADE RINDLAUB 
Vice President 
Batten, Barton, Durstine 


& Osborn, Inc 


A. ¥V. ROHWEDER 
Superintendent of Safety & Welfare 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range 
Railway Company 


MARTIN RONNING 
Chief Engineer 
Power Machinery Division 
Minneapolis-Moline Company 


ROBERT T. ROSS 
Manager, Employee Service 
Ford Motor Company 
MRS. RAYMOND SAYRE 
Ackworth, lowa 
P. L. SIEMILLER 
General Vice President 
International Association 
of Machinists 


ROBERT R. SNODGRASS 
President 
Atlas Auto Finance Company 
LESLIE J. SORENSON 
City Traffic Engineer 
City of Chicago 
H. J. SPOERER 
Vice President 
Industrial Relations 
The Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company 
A. E. SPOTTKE 
Vice President 
Allstate Insurane Company 
DR. HERBERT J. STACK 
Director 
Center for Safety Education 
New York University 
J. C. STENNETT 
Manager, Accident and Fire 
Prevention Department 
National Association of Mutua 
Casualty Companies 
S. STEVENSON 
President 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company 


WALTER A. STEWART 
President 
American Optical Company 
RANDALL C. SWANSON 
Farm Safety Specialist 
University of Wisconsin 
COL. W. L. TUBBS ([ret.) 
Assistant for Ground Safety 
U. S. Air Force 
DONALD G. VAUGHAN 
Secretary 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Co 
ARTHUR W. WALLANDER 
Assistant to the President 
Consolidated Edison Company 
of New York 
MISS JUDITH WALLER 
Public Affairs Representative 
National Broadcasting Co., Inc 
DR. GEORGE M. WHEATLEY 
Third Vice President 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co 
“WILLIAM P. YANT 
Director of Research & Develop 
ment 
Mine Safety Appliances Co 


Industrial Conference 


“The continued success of effor 


ts to reduce human 


suffering and economic loss as a result of occu 
pational accidents is due to the cooperative efforts 


of many people The National 
acts as a catalyst in this effort 
the product of cooperative action by a 


Safety 


Council 
ut the result is 
generation 


of workers educ ated to De saTety minded, and 


enlightened industrial management. Still, 


not be complacent about past a 


1955 brought 10,500 oc 


we Can- 


omplishments ; 
al deaths (not 


bao 


including agric ulture - which was 300 more than Vice President for 


in the preceding year. The best efforts of all of 


us are necessary to reduce this toll] 


D nald G. 


CYRIL AINSWORTH 
Tech. Dir. & Asst. Secy 
American Standards Assn 
R. H. ALBISSER 
Safety Manager 
Merck & Co.. Inc 
R. G. D. ANDERSON 
General Manager 
Industrial Accident Prevention 
Associations of Ontario 
FRANK R. BARNAKO, Mar 
Compensation & Safety 
Bethlehem Stee! Co 
THOMAS J. BERK 
Safety Consulfant 
Safety & Occ. Health Bureau 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co 
M. F. BIANCARD!, Manager 
Safety Services Dept 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
ALFRED C. BLACKMAN, Chief 
Div. of Industrial Safety 
Dept. of Industrial Relations 
State of California 


Donald G. Vaughan 


tary, Aetna Casualty 
V aughan S 


on 
surety Company 


WILLIAM O. BOHMAN 


Middletown Hospital 
Middletown, Ohio 


HARRY H. BRAINERD 


Eecutive Manager 
Western Pennsylvania Safety Counc 


F. W. BRAUN 


Vice President of Acc. Prev 
Employers Mutuals of Wausau 


CLARK D. BRIDGES 


Council on Indystrial Health 
American Medical Association 


W. F. BROWN, Saf. Dir 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New York 


E. O. BURROUGHS, JR 


Manager, Insurance Dept 
F. S. Royster Guano Co 


FRED CLAIBORNE 


Safety Assistant 
Stanolind Oil & Gas Co 


ALLEN L. COBB, Dir 


Fire Prot. & Safety 
Kodak Park Works 
Eastman Kodak Co 


Industry 
& Conference Chairmar 


Vice Chairman: R. H. Fer 

guson, Assistant Director 

Industrial Relations, Repub 
c Steel Corporation 


L. CORBEIL 
Fire & Safety Supvr 
Trans-Canada Airlines 
CURTIS A. COX, Asst. Mar 
Manufacturing Dept 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co 
WILLIAM N. COX, Jr 
School of Industrial Engineering 
Georgia Institute of Technology 
J. L. DEAN 
Safety Director 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 
J. B. DeLAUNE 
Plant Protect Superintendent 
Cities Service Refining Corp 
RUSSELL DeREAMER 
Manager, Safety Services 
General Electric Co 
NIXON DeTARNOWSKY, Saf. Engr 
The F. & M. Schaefer Brewing Co 
CAPT. JONES F. DEVLIN, JR 
General Manager 


United States Line 








DeWITT 
pt * Saf. & Fire Prev 
Northern Pacific Ry. C 
HN A. DICKINSON, Chief 
Codes & Specifications Section 
National Bureau of Standards 
R. DONOGHUE, Manacer 
Safety & Plant Protectior 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass ¢ 
GLAS, Saf. Dir 
The Detroit Edison Co 
B. DUFFUS, Administrat 
jent Prevention 
Westinghouse Electr 
NORMAN DUNLAP 
nster Machine Co 
GEORGE G. EIGENBROD 
Asst. Supt. of Ind. Rels 
The Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Wickwire Spencer Stee! Div 
DR. J. DUKE ELKOW, Prof 
Dept. of Health & Phys. Ed 
Brooklyn College 
EUGENE P. ERNEST 
Safety Officer 
United States Government Printing 
Office 
A. FARRELL 
Director of Safety 
United States Stee! Corre 
HARLES FERGUSON 
afety Director 
ted Mine Workers of Amer 
>LENN G. FLEMING 
sfety Director 
elanese Corp. of America 
YM R FLEMING 
afety Engineer 
York Trap Rock 
RESMAN, Dir. Ind. Rels 
3 & Midway Coa! M 
E FRAZIER. Dir 
Division 
nal Association of Mutua 
asualty Cos 
HN B. FULLEN 
safety Supervisor 
KOpE ylass, inc 
H >ATRELL 
Personne! Manager 
Blue Ridge Giass Corp 


)BERT M. GILMORE 


Genera! Safety Supervisor 


ayonier Incorporated 
GORBELL, Manager 
safety & Fire Protection 
Monsanto Chemical Co 
WwW M. GRAFF. Saf. Dir 
S. Rubber Co 
JAMES J. GRIFFIN 
; rdinator of Safety 
hicago Board of Educat 
GERARD O. GRIFFIN 
Director of Safety 
av re 
HN V. GRIMALDI 
nsultant, Safety Services 
General Electric Company 
R. P. HAMILTON 
Superintendent-Safety 
st. Louis-San Francisco Ry 
HAMM. Saf. Dir 
nty of Los Angeles (Ca 
Ww. i HANAU. Asst Supt 
Engineering Dept 
jJelity & Casualty Co. of N. Y 
E S. HANNAFORD 
Engineer, Long Lines Dept 
Telephone & Telegraph Co 
ER 


of Safety 
Central Railroad 
F. G. HARRIMAN, Saf. Mgr 
New England Power Service Company 
R. A. HARSCHNEK 
safety Director 
Swift & Company 
WILLIAM HAWKINS 
Ins. Mar. & Dir. of Saf 
Winston Bros. Compary 
HAROLD HAYDEN 
Safety Director 
umbian Rope Co 
D. F. HAYES, Chief 
Safety & Fire Protection Branch 
U. S. Atomic Energy Commission 
W. G. HAZARD 
Director, Industrial Hygiene 
Owens nois Glass Co 
HAROLD HEMPHILL 
Safety Director 
AiResearch Monufacturing Co 
MRS. BERNADINE HOLMAN, R.N 
Director 
upational Health Nursing Division 
Employers Mutuals of Wausau 


E. H. HOUCK 
Supt. of Safety & Welfare 
Jones & Laughlin Stee! Corp 
H. M. HUNTINGTON, Asst. Consultant 
Industrial Safety 
International Harvester Co 
GEORGE A. JACOBY 
Director of Personnel Services 
General Motors Corp 
H. T. JAYNE 
Safety Supervisor 
Philadelphia Gas Works 
Div. of United Gas Improvement Co 
R. L. JENKINS, Chief 
Safety Div 
Office of Chief of Engineers 
Department of the Army 
ARTHUR S. JOHNSON 
Vice President & Manager 
Engineering Dept 
American Mutua! Liability Ins. Co 
ROY E. JOHNSON 
Personnel & Saf. Supvr 
Kroehier Manufacturing Co 
G. SCOTT KALLENBAUGH, Dir 
Accident Prevention Div 
State Industrial Accident Commission 
Salem, Oregon 
W. DEAN KEEFER 
Vice President 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co 
E. W. KEMPTON 
Assistant Vice President (ret.) 
U. S. Steel Corp 
E. B. LANDRY 
Director of Safety & Health 
U. S. Post Office Department 


J. J. LAWLER 
Div. Safety Engineer 
Radio Tube Div 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc 
IVAN F. LeGORE 
Safety Director 
Portland Cement Association 
C. H. LINDBERG, Saf. Dir 
Sinclair Pipe Line Co 
G. STUART MANSFIELD 
Director of Safety 
Western Printing & Lithographing Co 
E. P. MARCON!, Manager 
Safety Branch 
ARO, Incorporated 
MARION E. MARTIN 
Commissioner of Labor & Industry 
State of Maine 
E. C. McFADDEN, Vice President 
Texas Employers Insurance Association 
CHAS. A. MILLER 
Personnel Division 
The Texas Company 
WALTER E. MONTGOMERY 
Safety Director 
Quebec Asbestos Mining Assn 
J. NEIL MOORE 
Greater Chicago Hotel Association 
H. L. MORRIS, Saf. Engr 
Eastern Air Lines, Inc 
D. T. MOULD 
Safety Director 
General Motors Corp 
D. E. MUMFORD 
Manager of Safety 
New York Centra! System 
J. HOWARD MYERS, Director 
Safety & Fire Prevention 
The Atlantic Refining Co 
J. E. NICHOLS 
Safety Director 
Reynolds Metals Co 
GEORGE F. NUERNBERGER 
Safety Engineer 
A. B. Dick Company 
A.“F. PAGNOTTA 
Safety Engineer 
North American Aviation, Inc 
MISS VERNA PASKUNA, R.N 
Owens-Illinois Co 
E. D. PEELER, JR 
Safety Director 
General Shoe Corp 
CARL J. PETERSON 
Staff Safety Engineer 
Chrysler Corp 
M. C. M. POLLARD 
Director of Safety 
National Gypsum Co 
EDGAR O. PRANGE 
Safety Director 
Bendix Aviation Corp 
J. S. QUEENER, Manager 
Safety & Fire Prot. Div 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc 
HOWARD REBHOLZ 
Safety Director 
Rath Packing Company 


GEORGE DEWEY REED 
Safety Engineer 
Lansing Employers Underwriters 
H. F. REINHARD, Manager 
Safety Codes Dept 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp 
HOWARD RIEFENSTAHL, Saf. Dir 
Alpha Portiand Cement Co 
W. H. ROBERTS 
Super'’ntendent of Safety 
Chicago & North Western Ry. System 
JOHN D. ROGERS, Exec. Vice President 
Esso Shipping Co 
ROBERT T. ROSS 
Manager, Employee Services 
Ford Motor Co 
R. C. SABENS 
Superintendent of Safety 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R 
CLYDE SCHLUETER 
Accident Prevention Manager 
Employers Mutuals of Wausau 
HARVEY SIEGEL 
R. H. Macy Company, Inc 
H. S. SIMPSON 
Manager-Safety 
Caterpillar Tractor Co 
W. S. SMITH 
Director of Safety 
Ford Motor Co 
Rouge Plant 
F. O. SOUGHTON 
Services & Safety Supvr 
LongLac Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd 
S. F. SPENCE, Dir 
Safety & Loss Prev 
American Cyanamid Co 
N. J. SPOERER, Vice President 
Industrial Relations 
The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co 
GEORGE H. STEEL 
Safety Director 
Ralston Purina Co 
LILLIAN STEMP 
Industrial Consultant 
Whiting, Ind 
J. M. SHANAPHY 
Asst. General Manager Transportation 
Railway Express Agency, Inc 
REVEL C. STRATTON, Asst. Supt 
Engineering & Loss Control Div 
Travelers Insurance Co 
N. E. THIEL 
Director of Safety 
Southern Dairies, Inc 
COL. W. L. TUBBS (ret.) 
Assistant for Ground Safety 
U. S. Air Force 
A. F. TYRA 
Head of Safety Div 
Industrial Relations Dept 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp 
FRANCIS H. WAGNER 
Director of Safety 
Mead Corp 
LEA P. WARNER, JR 
Director of Safety 
Warner Company 
C. H. WEISER 
Plant Personnel Sup. (ret.) 
Southwestern Bell Tel. Co 
JOHN J. WHALEN 
Safety Engineer 
Solvay Process Div 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp 
J. T. WILLIAMS 
Safety Engineer 
Bunker Hill & Sullivan Mining & 
Concentrating Co 
JEROME J. WILLIAMS 
Safety Director 
Morrison J. Knudson Co., Inc 
R. F. WILSON, Supvr 
Saf. & Plant Prot 
Oliver Iron Mining Div 
United States Stee! Corp 
W. O. WILSON 
Manager of Safety 
Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) 
E. C. WOODWARD 
Safety Director 
A Smith Corp 
DR. W. P. YANT, Dir 
Research & Development 
Mine Safety Appliances Co 
JOHN W. YOUNG 
Consultant, Industrial Safety 
International Harvester Co 
CHARLES R. ZESKEY, JR 
Chief Engineer 
T. H. Mastin & Co 
CARLTON L. ZINK 
Research Engineer 
Products Research 
Deere and Co 





Conference 


Traffic & Transportation 


“For the first time i ral years trafic deaths 
in 1956 increased at a g er rate than motor 


vehicle travel, resulting in 


1 


take the dubious comfort 


from improvement based ur 


increase in total deaths. T: 


tent, the worsening trafh 
tively requires strong offic 


by organized citizen support 


action traffic deaths can 


N. E. AIKIN 
Director of 
Commercial Motor Freight 

CYRIL AINSWORTH 
Tech. Dir. & Asst. Secy 
American Standards Associatior 

J. JAMES ASHTON, Manager 
Delaware Safety Council 

RAY ASHWORTH, Acting Dir 
Northwestern University Traf# 
Institute 

DR. W. W. BAUER 
Dir., Health Education 
American Medica 

K. N. BEADLE 
Dir. of Safety 
Pacific Inter-Mountain Express 

RICHARD O. BENNETT 
Dir., Automotive Div 
National Assn. of A 

Insurance Cos 

MRS. P. D. BEVIL 
National Safety 
National Congr 

Teachers 

DON BLANCHARD 
Secy., Technical Board 
Society of Automotive Engineers 

C. E. A. BROWN, Director 
Ohio Aviation Board 

DR. LESLIE A. BRYAN. Director 
Institute of Aviation 
University of Iilinois 

D. S. BUCK, Safety Director 
Office of the Chief of Tra 
Dept. of the Army 

ROBERT D. BUGHER. Asst. to Direc 
American Public Works Association 

FRED BURGGRAF, Director 
Highway Research Board 

BERNARD R. CALDWELL, Commission 
California Highway Patro 

A. W. CANTWELL 
Natl. Dir., Safety Services 
American Red Cross 

W. A. CATANACH, Asst. to Chrm 
Eastern Railroad President's 

Conference 

HARRY COOPER 
Dir. of Public Relations 
Lions Internationa! 

HARRY P. COOPER, JR. Secretary 
National Assn. of Mutua! Insurance 


os 
ERNEST G. COX 
Chief, Section of Safety 
Bureau of Motor Carriers 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Industrial Relations 


ROGER L. CREIGHTON. Asst. Director 


Chicago Area Transportation Study 
NORMAN DAMON. Vice President 
Automotive Safety Foundation 
M. R. DARLINGTON, JR., Mna. Dir 
Inter-Industry Highway Safety 


nm increase in the 


death rate over 1955. We therefore can no longer 


the past 


exposure despite 
preater ex- 
now impera- 
leadership backed 


yugh such joint 


nM. Kreml 


J. E. P. DARRELL 
Minn Department 
HARMER E. DAVIS. D 
Inst. of Transp. & Traff 
University of Califo 
WM. J. DAVIS, Secy. & Mg 
Natl. Automobile Theft 8 
JAMES P. ECONOMOS 
Traffic Court Prograr 
American Bar Associat 
ARTHUR ELLIOTT 
County Engineer 
Jefferson, lowa 
J. EMOND 
Director of Autor 
Armour & 
T. GOWENS 
of Safety & Pers 
Pilot Freight Carriers 
W. M. GREENE. Dire 
Connecticut Safety 
W. L. GROTH. Director 
Dept. of Public Safety 
Richmond. Va 
H. K. HALBROOKS 
Dir., A dent Prevent 
National Automobile 
Assn 
LAWRENCE HAPGOOD 
{ of Activities 
wanis internatona 
HARRIS, Exec. D 
Assn. of M 


rnia 


cto 


HARTRANFT, JR 

President & Genera! Manager 
Aircraft Owners & Pilots Assr 

PATRICK HEALY, JR., Executive Dire 
American Municipal Associatior 
P. HIGHTOWER 
Gen. Safety Director 
Greyhound Corporation 

DAN HOLLINGSWORTH Manager 
Oklahoma City Safety Coun 

E. H. HOLMES, Deputy Commissioner 
Bureau of Public Roads 

W. A. HUGGINS. Exec. Secretary 
Governors Traffic Safety Committee 
Sacramento, Calif 

GEN. L. C. JAYNES, President 
Natl. Trailways Bus System 

M. R. JENSEN, Vice President 
Consolidated Freightways, In 

A. E. JOHNSON, Exec. Secy 

Amer. Assn. of State Highway Officia 

ARTHUR S. JOHNSON 
Vice Pres. & Mgr., Engineering Dept 
American Mutual Liability Ins. Co 
JOSEPH M. KAPLAN. Secy Mar 
Greater Los Angeles Chapter 
National Safety Counc 

JOHN C. KELLY, Commission 
Connecticut State Police 
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Chairman: T. N. Boate 
Manager, Accident Preven 
tion Department, Assoc 


Casua Ty and Surety Cos 


ACINTOSH, Manager 

ring Dept 

iA dent & Indemnity 

D F. McGRATH 
President for Pub. Rels 
Military Air Transport 


McMONAGLE 
& Planning Engineer 
gan State H ghway Dept 
BURTON W. MARSH, Director 
Traff Engineerin 
American Automob 
ADMIRAL H. B. MILI 


mr 


"entr 
FRED P 
° r¢ ‘ 
klahoma City, Okla 

A. J. NAQUIN. Safety Counselor 

New Orleans Public Service, In 
SIDNEY E. NELSON. Chairman 

A dent Prevention Comm 

National Assn f Insurance Agents 
SAPT. ALBERT OF BANNON 

Of >f the Judge A Jvocate Genera 

Department of the Navy 
GEORGE L. OPPER 

Village Manager 

R versice ! 


i] 
OSBORNE, General Manager 
nati, Newport & Covington 
Transp. Company 
F. J. PARKER, Secretary, Safety Se 
Assn. of American Railroads 
HARRY M. PONTIOUS, Safety Direct 
Nationwide Insurance Co 
STEPHEN P. POTTER, Publicity Manager 
American Petroleum Industries Comm 
of the American Petroleum Institute 
HON. THOMAS M. POWERS Judge 


Municipal Court 
Akron, Ohio 





RALEIGH 
e Court Coord 
Citizens’ Traffic Safety Board 
GEN. EUGENE REYBOLD 
Exe Vice President 
American Road Builders Assn 
KARL M. RICHARDS, Manager 
Field Service Department 
Automobile Manufacturers Assn 
“LARENCE WN. SAYEN., President 
Air Lines Pilots Assn., Int 
SCHUEMANN, Direct f Safety 
ted Motor Coach Co 


EBURN. Research Associate 
Yale Bureau of Highway Traff 
M. SHANAPHY 
Assistant General Manager, Trans 
Railway Express Agency 
wM SIMON, Safety Coordinator 
National Highway Users Conference 
ONALD SLUTZ, Managing Director 
Traffic Safety Assn. of Detroit 


GOLEY D. SONTHEIMER, Director 
Department of Safety 
American Trucking Assns., Inc 

A. E. SPOTTKE, Vice President 
Allstate Insurance Co 

DR. HERBERT J. STACK, Director 
Center for Safety Education 
New York University 

S. G. TIPTON, General Counsel 
Air Transport Assn. of America 

DAVID M. BALDWIN, Exec. Secy 
Institute of Traffic Engineers 

J. H. WASPI, Director of Safety 
Allied Van Lines, Inc 

LEC R. WELCH. Acting Director 
Bureau of Traffic Safety 
Trenton, N. J 

L. J. WHITEHEAD 
Director of Compliance & Safety 
Strickland Transportation Co., Ltd 

N. K. WOERNER, Chief 

Statistical Division 

Texas Dept. of Public Safety 


T. T. WILEY, Commissioner of Traffic 
City of New York 


T. H. WILKENSON, Safety Director 
Ofc. of the Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Personne! 
Department of the Army 


LT. COL. G. C. WILLIAMS, Chief 
Enforcement Br. Opers. Division 
Ofc. of the Provost Marsha! Genera! 
Department of the Army 

D. L. WILLIAMSON 
Supt. of Safety Training & Instruction 
Kansas Citv (Mo.) Public Service Co 


LT. COL. WILLIS H. WOOD 
Exec. Ofcr. of the Assistant for 
Ground Safety Office 
United States Air Force 


HERBERT WILTSEE 
Regional Representative 
Council of State Governments 


School & College Conference 


President 
} 


Drie? int 


message 


for Schools and Colleges 
with mixed 


Of gratitude for all people every- 


tr t 

iresome, for al 
appreciatio! I 
Satety Cour 


he expansior T 


staff tf yrave 


) make 
f our children and youth. 
leaders of the 
whose cooperation made 
the School and College 
concern over the 


those 


safe, yet 


we are doing may not 
was no change in the 
children 5 to 14 years 
se in the total number of 


ve are to hold our ground 
le—our efforts.”’ 


Lowell B. Fisher 


AIRMAN FOR 

w KRALOVE 
f Safety Educat 
nsylvania 


RMAN FOR SECONDARY 


TINSON, Supervisor, Second 
ation, Kansas Department of 


CHAIRMAN FOR HIGHER 

ATION 

HN W. HILL, Director, Workmen's 
pensation Insurance, Texas A & M 
ege 


E CHAIRMAN FOR SUPERVISION 
D SPECIAL AREAS 
FORRE 
ty Educa 


r 


>AINES. Supervisor of Safe 
Louisiana Department of 


LARGE 


Vice President for Schools 
& Colleges: Lowell B. Fisher 
University of Illinois 


ORGANIZATIONS AND AGEN- 
CIES INTERESTED IN EDUCATION 
AND SAFETY 


Accident Prevention Department of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies 

PRICE CLARK 
American Academy of Pediatrics 
JOSEPH R. CHRISTIAN, M.D 
American Association for Health 
Physical Education and Recreation 
A. H. PRITZLAFF 
CLIFFORD LEE BROWNELL 
American Automobile Association 
HELEN KNANDEL 
American Council on Education 
FRANK C. ABBOTT 
ARTHUR S. ADAMS 
American Dental! Association 
PERRY SANDELL 
American Home Economics Association 
SARAH MINER 
MILDRED HORTON 
American Industrial Arts Association 
DONALD PETERS 
PAUL HARRISON 
American Medical Association 
WwW. W. BAUER D 
FRED V. HEIN 
American School Health Association 
IRIS BOULTON 
American National Red Cross 
EARL H. BREON 
EDWARD A. RICHARDS 
American Vocational Association 
M. D. MOBLEY 
J. E. TEROORTEN 
L. A. BURKETT 


Chairman: Norman E. Bor- 

gerson, Deputy Superinten- 

dent, Michigan Departm -nt 
Public Instruction 


Association for Supervision and Cur 
riculum Development 
NORMAN GORE 
ROBERT ZIMMERMAN 
Association of American Railroads 
F. J. PARKER 
Association for Education by Radio— 
Television 
GEORGE JENNINGS 
Association of Schoo! Business Officials 
DON GAVIT 
CHARLES FOSTER 
Automotive Safety Foundation 
STEPHEN JAMES 
Boy Scouts of America 
DONALD M. HIGGINS 
Camp Fire Girls 
GORDON D. SMITH 
Center for Safety Education 
HERBERT J. STACK 
Federal Civil Defense Administration 
PAUL MILLER 
Girl Scouts of the United States of 
America 
MARY WEEKS 
National Aviation Education Associa 
tion 
EVAN EVANS 
RICHARD JOHNSON 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
W. WESTERVELT, JR 
National Catholic Education Associa 
tion 
MONSIGNOR FREDERICK G 
HOCHWALT 
ALFRED L. PAPILLON 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 
MRS. P. D. BEVIL 


ontinued 


on 





School & 


College Conference 


National Council of Chief State 
School Officers 
HAROLD K. JACK 
NORMAN E. BORGERSON 
National Council on School House 
Construction 
THOMAS J. HIGGINS 
National Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations 
FRED L. BIESTER 
H. V. PORTER 
National Fire Protection Association 
PERCY BUGBEE 
DALE AUCK 
National Rifle Association 
STANLEY A. MATE 
National School Boards Association 
WILLIAM A. SHANNON 
ARTHUR MARSHALL 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools 
LOWELL B. FISHER 
RALPH STINSON 
United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce 
WARREN TAYLOR 
RALPH PETERS 


United States Office of Education 
N. E. VILES 
ELSA SCHNEIDER 


SECTIONS 


Driver Education Section 
H. J. STACK 
EDWARD ABROMOSK! 
Safety Education Supervisors Section 
FORREST GAINES 
CECIL ZAUN 


COMMITTEES 


Campus Safety Committee 
JOHN W. HILL 
THEODORE E. HALEY 
CLAYTON DEMENT 

National School Safety Honor Roll 
FORREST E. LONG 

Standard Student Accident Reporting 

Committee 

THELMA REED 

School Transportation Committee 

P. RICHARDSON 


Home Conference 


“We are still in the process of finding out ‘who 


is doing what for home safety 


It is gratifying 


to note the increasing activity in home safety by 
a wide variety of national, state, and local or- 
ganizations; and the Home Conference is con- 
stantly pressing toward identifying and concen- 
trating on effective programs, which will develop 
for Home Safety the standards and controls so 


essential for safety in any 


abide.” 


VICE CHAIRMAN HOME BUILDING 
AND EQUIPMENT 

MISS EDITH RAMSAY 
Home Equipment Editor 
The American Home 


VICE CHAIRMAN HEALTH AND 
MEDICAL 

FRED LONG, M.D 
American Public Health Association 


VICE CHAIRMAN COMMUNITY 
SERVICE GROUPS 

MISS MARY M. WEEKS 
Health and Safety Adviser 
Girl Scouts of the U.S.A 


J. J. ASHTON, Manager 
Delaware Safety Counc 
DALE K. AUCK, Director 
Fire Prevention Division 
Federation of Mutual Fire Ins. Co 
W. W. BAUER, M.D., Director 
Bureau of Health Education 
American Medical Association 
THOMAS J. BERK, Safety Consultant 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co 
MRS. P. D. BEVIL, Chairman 
Committee on Safety 
National Congress of Parents & 
Teachers 
W. W. BOLTON, M.D 
Associate Director 
Bureau of Health Education 
American Medical Association 


area where people 
Walter A. Stewart 2 


Vice President for Homes 
W. A. Stewart, President 
American Optical Company 


MISS RUTH A. BOTTOMLY 
Director of Office 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 
A. CARL BREDAHL, Manager 
Better Homes Bureau 
Westinghouse Electric Corporat 
JACK W. BRUCE 
Assistant Vice President 
U. S. Savings & Loan League 
PERCY BUGBEE, General Manager 
National Fire Protection Associat 
ALFRED W. CANTWELL 
National Director 
Safety Services 
American National Red Cross 
DR. WALTER CUTTER, Asst. Director 
Division of General Education 
New York University Center for Safety 
Education 
MISS EDITH R. DOANE 
Director, Women's Division 
New Jersey State Safety Counc 
MISS ESSIE L. ELLIOTT 
Vice President for Home Safety 
Greater Los Angeles Chapter 
National Safety Council 
HOWARD ENNES, Director 
Bureau of Public Health 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
MISS RUTH FISHER, Director 
Dept. of Public Health Nursing 
National League for Nursing, Inc 
E. M. GEARHART, JR., Director 
Spokane Area Safety Counc! 


School Plant Planning Committee 
THOMAS J. HIGGINS 

Roy Rogers Advisory Committee 
THELMA REED 
ZENAS CLARK 

Safety Education Magazine Advisory 

Committee 

HAROLD K. JACK 

Congress Program Committee 
MELVA LIND 


LIAISON REPRESENTATIVES FROM 
OTHER CONFERENCES 


Farm Conference 
RANDALL SWANSON 

Home Conference 
WALTER CUTTER 

Industrial Conference 
W. G. HAZARD 

Conference of Local Safety Organiza 

tions 

HAROLD LILLIE 

Public Information Conference 
GEORGE JENNINGS 

Traffic and Transportation Conference 
M. R. DARLINGTON, JR 


Chairman: D. E. Mumford 
Manager of Safety, New 
York Central System 


JAMES L. GODDARD, M.D., Chief 
Accident Prevention Program 
U. S. Public Health Service 
LEONARD G. HAEGER, AIA 
Technical Director 
Levitt and Sons, Inc 
FAY M. HEMPHILL, Ph.D 
School of Public Health 
University of Michigan 
E. V. HERRINGER, Sanitary Engineer 
U.S. Public Health Service 
MISS EUNICE HEYWOOD 
Asst. Director 
Division of Home Economics Programs 
U. S. Department of Aqriculture 
DONALD M. HIGGINS, Director 
Health and Safety Services 
Boy Scouts of America 
RICHARD HUDSON 
Skytop Enaineering Company 
RALPH JOHNSON, Director 
Construction Dept. & Research Institute 
National Association of Home 
Builders 
J. CHARLES JUDGE, Chief 
Home Accident Prevention Unit 
Maryland State Department of Health 
MISS ELIZABETH KASEY 
Safety Consultant 
Safety & Occupational Health Bureau 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
ROBERT H. KOTTE, M.D 
American Academy of Pediatrics 
AMES M. LANGE. Executive Editor 
Practical Builder 





LENDRUM, Direct 

Smal Homes 
NG M.D 
an Public Health Ass ation 
AS L. MACZKOV, Manager 
3 Coordination 


} ARRY MARCHMONT ROB NSON 
M 
American Academy of Genera 
Pract 
MRS MARJORIE B. MAY, Dir 
Home Safety Division 
Greater New York Safety ¢ 
MADELEINE E. MORCY. MI 
U. S. Children's Bureay 
MISS IRENE L. MUNTZ 
Home Service Director 
Rochester Gas & Electr Compar 
ANDREW PLAGE. President 
Place Construction Company 
D. PULLIAM, Supervisor 
Home Accident Prevention Section 
Kentucky State Department of Health 
MISS EDITH RAMSAY 
me Equipment Editor 
rican Home 


MRS. SALLY RANKIN 
Director, Home Division 
Louisville Safety Council 


GILBERT L. RHODES, Chief 

Home Safety Project 

California State Dept. of Public Health 
TYLER S. ROGERS 

Technical Consultant 

Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation 
HAROLD D. ROSE, Chief 

Home Accident Prevention Program 

Massachusetts Dept. of Public Health 
Cc. M. ROWLEY, Chief Engineer 

American Manufacturers Mutual Ins 


° 
MISS ROSEMARY SCHAEFER, Chairman 
Safety Committee 
American Home Economics Association 
A. F. SCHAPLOWSKY, Director 
Health Education Services 
Kansas State Board of Health 
C. GEORGE SEGELER 
Engineer of Utilization 
American Gas Association 
MISS JAYNE SHOVER, Assoc. Director 
National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, Inc 


H. C. STEED, JR., Director 
Home Safety Unit 
Georgia Department of Public Health 
WARREN TAYLOR, Manager 
Safety & Health Department 
U. $. Junior Chamber of Commerce 
JOHN C. THORNTON, Chairman 
Committee on Human Safety 
American Institute of Architects 
MISS RUTH TUCKEY, Director of Nurses 
Community Nursing Service of Oak 
Park and River Forest (lilinois) 
MISS MARY M. WEEKS 
Health and Safety Adviser 
Girl Scouts of the U.S.A 
MRS. GEORGE WELLES, JR 
St. Louis County (Minn.) Safety 


Council 
MISS JANICE WESTABY 
Home Safety Consultant 
Oregon State Board of Health 
MISS MARY MAY WYMAN. Supervisor 
Safety and Special Education 
Louisville Public Schools 


Women’s Activities Conference 


\lore and more women, as individuals and 


members of women’s organizations, are taking an 
t in Safety. The Women’s Conference 
s a clearing house for information and 
portunity for joint effort which will be 

in focusing their active interest into 
gent action and tangible results. The moral 

tical aspects of Safety are a challenge to 
tizens, but particularly to women who have 
responsibility of training children in their 
itive years.” —Marion E. Martin 


intere 


Vice President for Women's Vice Chairman: Jean Wade 
Activities & Conference Rindlaub, Vice President, 
Chairman: Martion E. Mar- Batten, Barton, Durstine, & 
tin, Commissioner, Depart- Osborn 
ment of Labor and Indus- 

try, State of Maine 


ZATIONAL MEMBER 
ternational 


UCILLE HECHT, Ed 
Farm Bureau Wor 


HAVEN SMITH 


Federation of Sor 


PLUMA 8B. BATTEN, President 
ary to the American 


ary to the Ame an 
Association, In 
RALPH EWING. President 
Jeration of Women's Clubs 
HOWARD HODGE 
Chairman 


ssociation of Insurance 


ELIZABETH F. DeCESA 
sent 
Federation of Business and 
ssional Women's Clubs 
MARGUERITE D. DE VORE 
rman, Health and Safety 


National Home Demonstration Council 
MRS. HOMER GREENE. Safety 
Chairman 

Pilot Club International 
MRS. MAURICE A. DeSCHRYVER, 
Director 

MEMBERS-AT-LARGE 

MRS. ALMER ARMSTRONG 

Coordinator 
Organization Relations 
Indiana Farm Bureau Cooperative 
Association 
MRS. O. A. BEECH, President 
Beech Aircraft Corporation 
MRS. RAE V. BIESTER, Superintendent 
United States Mint 
Philadelphia, Pa 
MRS. W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Washington, D. C 
THE HON. MARGUERITE S. CHURCH 
Evanston, Illinois 
MRS. GERTRUDE FRESE 
Assistant to Vice President 
New York Telephone Company 
MRS. JEAN WOOD FULLER, Director 
Women's Activities 
Federal Civil Defense Administration 
MRS. L. C. GILMOUR, Chairman 
Women's Division 
Seattie-King County Safety Council 


MRS. FRED W. KNIGHT, SR 
Cartersville, Georgia 

MRS. JOHN E. KRUEGER 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 

MRS. ALICE K. LEOPOLD 
Assistant to the Secretary of Labor 

for Women's Affairs 

THE HON. GERALDINE MACELWANE 
Toledo, Ohio 

THE HONORABLE IVY BAKER PRIEST 
The Treasurer of the United States 

MRS. RAYMOND SAYRE 
Chairman 
Women's Advisory Group 
President's Committee 4 Traffic 

Safety 

MRS ALMA K. SCHNEIDER 
Superintendent 
United States Mint 
Denver, Colorado 

MRS. MAMIE KENNEDY TAYLOR 
Executive Department 
Georgia Power Compan 

THE HONORABLE B FAIN TUCKER 
Chicago, Illinois 


OBSERVERS 

National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 

MRS. P. D. BEVIL, Safety Chairman 





Conference Of Local Safety Organizations 


This Conference is composed of local and state Chapters of 


the National Safety Council which have full 


; 


“The 1954 White House Conference on High- 
way Safety declared the need for effective citizens’ 
safety organizations in the states and communities. 
In 1956 the four Regional Conferences of the 


President’s Committee for Traffic 
devoted exclusively to this need 
can be met most effectively 


and 


Safety 
to how 
There is now an 


were 
it 


unprecedented challenge and opportunity for busi- 


ness and civic leaders to provide the 


effort needed to effect a permanent and 


Community Chapters 


Atlanta Traffic and Safety Counc Ga 
Harold L. Ebersole, President 
Robert B. Leopold, Managing Director 
Baltimore Safety Council (Maryland) 
D. C. Lee, Manager 
Earl Smith, Exec. Secy. & Managing Dir 
Blackstone Valiey Safety Council (Pawtuck 
et R.!.) 
Charles A. Dobbins, President 
John J. Booth, Manager 
Caddo Bossier Safety Council! 
John F. Frommer, President 
Col. Charlies E. Doerler, Managing Dir 
Chattahoochee Valiey Safety Counci! (West 
Point, Georgia) 
Joseph L. Lanier, President 
Earl Edwards, Manager 
Chattanooga Safety Council (Tennessee) 
Walter Greenspan, President 
Mrs. Lapsiey W. Hope, Executive Secy 
Citizens Safety Council of Hillsborough 
County (Tampa, Fia.) 
J. H. Williams, Jr., President 
Carl H. Roch, Executive Secretary 
Cleveland Safety Council! (Ohio) 
Louis Seltzer, President 
Wm. E. Billings, Exec. Vice Pres. & Secy 
Concord Safety Council (New Hampshire 
Henry R. Murray, Chairman 
George P. Dawson, Executive Secretary 
Duluth Chamber of Commerce Safety Bu 
reau (Minn.) 
Harold Cope, Chairman 
George A. Nothhelfer, Safety Director 
Eastbay Chapter (Oakland, Calif.) 
F. Carl Merner, President 
Clinton W. Dreyer, Managing Director 
Fort Worth Safety Council! (Texas) 
Charies W. Needham, President 
Dr. W. J. Danforth, Manager 
Fresno County Safety Counc! (Calif.) 
David E. Pelkinpah, President 
Matthew A. Kuhta, Administrator 
Greater Chicago Safety Council (Iilinols 
John D. Gruener, President 
Joseph F. Stech, Manager 
Greater Cincinnati Safety Council (Ohio) 
Arthur M. O'Connell, President 
Raymond E. Clift, Exec. Director 
Greater Grand Rapids Safety Counc 
(Michigan) 
Vernon W. Hale, President 
E. Ross Farra, Manager 
Greater Los Angeles Chapter (California) 
J. T. Blalock, President 
Joseph M. Kaplan, Secretary-Manager 
Greater Minneapolis Safety Council! (Minn.) 
Hon. Levi M. Hall, President 
Forst E. Lowery, Manager 
Greater New York Safety Counci! (N. Y 
Reginald M. Cleveland, President 
Paul F. Stricker, Exec. Vice President 
Greenwich Safety Council (Conn.) 
Jack Cluett, President 
Sherburne Prescott, Chrm. of Board 


Inc. (Shrvpt.) 


organized 


substantial 
reduction in the nation’s accident toll.” 


-Robert R. 


Vice President for 
Snodgrass 


Conference Chairman 


Robert R. Snodgrass, Presi- 


dent, Atlas Auto 


Company 


Hamilton Safety Council (Ohio) 
Ronald J. Miller, President 
W. Russell Hicks, Director 

indianapolis Safety Coun 
R. C. Mueller, President 
Jack E. Gunnell, Director 

Jacksonville-Duval County 

(Fla.) 
James Dandelake, President 
Mrs. Lennie L. Humphries, Exec. Vice Pres 

Kalamazoo Safety Council (Michigan) 
Roscoe R. Smith, President 
Stanley G. Peck, Director 

Kansas City Safety Council 
A. A. Fowler, President 
George M. Burns, Managing Director 

Lehigh Vailey Safety Council (Bthihm., Pa 
Harry N. Crowder, President 
Harold A. Seward, Manager 

Louisville Safety Council, Inc 
Paul W. Johnson, President 
Capt. Estel Hack, Executive Vice Pres 

Maricopa County Chapter (Phoenix, Ariz.) 
Vaughan Pierce, President 

Metropolitan New Orleans Safety Counc 

Inc. (Louisiana) 
Rene R. Nicaud, President 
Dudley Andry, Manager 

Metropolitan Safety Counc 
Jas W. Liddell, President 
Murray Graff, Managing Director 

Middletown Safety Council (Ohio) 

W.S. Geckler, President 

Milwaukee Safety Commission (Wisconsin 
A. S. Frederickson, Chairman 
Dr. B. L. Corbett, Managing Director 

New Haven Safety Counci! (Connecticut) 
Edwin E. Caspell, President 
Albert L. Phillips, Executive Director 

Oklahoma City Safety Council (Oklahoma 
George Sturm, President 
Dan Hollingsworth, Manager 

Omaha Safety Council (Nebraska) 

Gienn L. Cavanaugh, President 
James R. McCauley, Manager 

Philadelphia Safety Council (Peansylvenia 
J. Mark Kirchgasser, Chairman 
Harry H. Verdier. Managing Director 

Portland Traffic Safety Commission (Ore.) 
John L. Carpenter, Chairman 
Paul E. Lippold, Director 

Racine County Safety Council (Wis.) 
Harold F. Jensen, President 
Robert M. Sorensen, Secretary-Manager 

Richmond Area Safety Council (Virginia) 
A. K. Missimer, President 
James T. Wadkins, Managing Director 

Rochester Safety Council (N ) 

Hon. Jacob Giteiman, President 
William H. Keeler, Director 
Sacramento Safety Council! (Calif.) 
H. A. Danielson, President 
Frank Enos, Exec. Manager 
Safety Council, Chamber of Commerce of 
Fort Wayne (ind.) 
John V. Carton, General Chairman 
Ivan A. Martin, Manager 


Safety Coun 


(Missouri) 


Secy.-Treas 
(Kentucky 


(Denver, Col 


Local 
Safety Organizations & 


lime mana gers. 


Vice Chairman: Joseph M. 
Kaplan, Secretary-Manager 
Greater Los Angeles Chap 
ter National Safety Council 


Finance 


Safety Counc 
merce (Ohio 
Carl H. Margraf 
Marvin Purk, Manager 
Safety Council Div., Automobile 
Rhode Island (Providence) 
E. S. Harding, Chairman 
H. Benton Garvin, Director of Safety 
Safety Council of Greater Lansing (Mich 
Edw. L. Warner, Jr., President 
Harold F. Lillie, Director-Secy 
Safety Council of Greater Saint Louis (Mo 
8. H. Sweeney, President 
Wm. F. Yorger, Secretary-Manager 
Safety Council of Greater Youngstown (O.) 
Wm. F. Zarbaugh, President 
Charies A. Zimmerstedt, Manager 
Sefety Council of Western Massachusetts 
(Springfield) 
George de Learie, President 
Victor J. Mari, Executive Director 
Safety Division, Syracuse Chamber of Com 
merce (N. Y.) 
Marcy J. Bower, Chairman 
Newell C. Townsend, Manager 
Saint Joseph Safety Council (Missour 
Noble |. Ayers, Jr., President 
Walter D. Ladd, Manager 
San Diego County Traffic 
(Calif.) 
Ronald T. Strong, President 
David Thompson, Executive Director 
San Francisco Chapter (Calif.) 
Joseph J. Diviny, President 
Iver C. Larson, Executive Vice President 
San Joaquin County Safety Council (Stock 
ton, Calif.) 
Ken Neill, President 
Raymond A. Norwood, Executive Secy 
Santa Clara County Chapter (San Jose 
Calif.) 
Edwin C. Nelson, President 
David N. Kaye, Executive Secretary 
Seattle-King County Safety Council (Wash.) 
W. J. Billings, President 
Wm. A. Feathers, Managing Director 
Sioux Falls Safety Council (South Dakota) 
Marvin K. Bailin, President 
Durand Young, Executive Secretary 
Spokane Area Safety Council (Washington) 
J. Harold Sampson, President 
E. M. Gearhart, Jr.. Managing Director 
Twin Cities Area Safety Council (St. Jospeh 
Michigan) 
Robert C. Primley, President 
Harry Hatcher, Director 
Vancouver Traffic and Safety Council (Brit 
ish Columbia, Canada) 
R. K. Gervin, President 
James Plaskett, Executive Secretary 
Western Pennsylvania Safety Council (Pitts 
burgh. Penn.) 
E. J. Hanley, President 
Harry H. Brainerd, Executive Manager 
Worcester County Safety Council (Mass.) 
Andrew B. Holmstrom, President 
John W. Greene, Manager 


Dayton Chamber 


Chairmar 


Safety Counc 
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State Chapters 


Alberta Safety Council (Canada) 
Howard B. MacDonald, M.L.A., President 
Howard S. Stutchbury, Managing Director 
California Traffic Safety Foundation (San 
Francisco) 
N. R. Sutherland, President 
Ear! F. Campbell, Managing Director 
Connecticut Safety Commission (Hartford) 
Robert |. Catlin, Chairman 
Delaware Safety Council, Inc. (Wilmington) 
Reynolds du Pont, President 
J. James Ashton, Manager 


Idaho Chapter, National Safety Council 
(Boise) 
L. E. Traeger, President 
Louisiana Safety Association (Shreveport) 
G. C. Rawls, President 
Col. Charles E. Doerier, Secretary 
Minnesota Safety Council (St. Paul) 
A. V. Rohweder, President 
Alfred W. Luecke, Executive Secretary 
New Jersey State Safety Counci! (Newark) 
Harold G. Mangelsdorf, President 
George G. Traver, Exec. V. Pres. & Secy. 


Ohio State Safety Council (Cleveland) 

J. W. Dykes, President 

H. G. J. Hayes, Exec. Secy. and Treas 
Utah Safety Council (Salt Lake City) 

Myron J. Fulrath, President 

G. Ernest Bourne, Exec. Secretary 
West Virginia Safety Council, Inc 

(Charleston) 
J. A. Mooney, Chairman 
Charles Hopkins, Managing Director 


Public Information Conference 


“I have always been impressed by the amount of 
space and time accorded the National Safety 
Council by newspapers, radio and TV, magazines, 
trade journals, advertisers and, in fact, every 
conceivable medium of public information. I real- 
ize, of course, that so worthy a cause as safety 
deserves top notch acceptance by the media. But 
I also know that only a top notch organization 
and a first-class public relations program can hope 
to get such acceptance. The fact that NSC does 


it is a great tribute not only to the media of 
the nation but to the Council and its public 


—Boyd Lewis 


relations program.” 


R. BLANCHARD 
General Executive Editor 
The Gannett Newspapers 
GEORGE A. BRANDENBURG 
Midwest Editor 
Editor & Publisher 
ROBERT U. BROWN 
Editor 
Editor & Publisher 
ROBERT R. BURTON 
Vice President 
Needham, Louis and Brorby 
WILLIAM J. CADIGAN 
President 
International Council of Industrial 
Editors 
HARRY CARL 
Editorial Assistant 
The American Weekly 
Puck—The Comic Weekly 
MISS DORIS CORWITH 
Supervisor of Public Affairs Program 
National Broadcasting Company 
J. MONTGOMERY CURTIS 
Director 
American Press Institute 
JOHN CHARLES DALY 
Vice President for Public Affairs 
American Broadcasting Company 
JOHN DENSON 
Managing Editor 
Newsweek 
DON ECK 
Executive Secretary 
Nationa! Editorial Association 
BARRY FARIS 
Editor-in-Chief 
nternational News Service 
CHARLES W. FERGUSON 
Senior Editor 
The Reader's Digest 
HARRY FERGUSON 
Executive Editor 
United Press 


ROBERT FUOSS 
Executive Editor 
The Saturday Evening Post 
FRED GARRIGUS 
Manager of Organizational! Services 
National Association of Radio & 
Television Broadcasters 
MRS. BEATRICE BLACKMAR GOULD 
Eaitor 
Ladies’ Home Journal! 
W. EARL HALL 
Managing Editor 
Mason City (la.) Globe-Gazette 
WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST, JR 
Publisher 
New York Journal and American 
MISS ELINOR HILLYER 
Service Coordinator 
Woman's Home Companion 
GEORGE JENNINGS 
Director 
Radio Council 
MRS. MYRNA JOHNSTON 
Associate Editor 
Better Homes & Gardens 
MISS LAURA LANE 
Associate Editor 
Farm Journal 


WALTER LAW 
Director of Radio and TV Clearance 
Mutua! Broadcasting System 
WILLIAM S. LIMING 
President 
American Association of Industrial 
Editors 
KENNETH MacDONALD 
Executive Editor 
Des Moines Register & Tribune 
JOHN McDONALD 
President 
National Association of Radio & TV 
Directors 


Vice President for 
Information & Conference 
Chairman: Boyd Lewis, Vice 
President and Executive 
Editor, NEA Services, 


Public Vice Chairman: Judith 


Waller, Director of Public 
Affairs and Education, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Com- 


Inc. pany 


GORDON MANNING 

Managing Editor 

Collier's 
SIG MICKELSON 

Vice President 

News and Public Affairs 

Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc 
M. J. MURPHY 

Editor 

Factory Management & Maintenance 
WESLEY |. NUNN 

Manager, Advertising Department 

Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
MRS. JEAN WADE RINDLAUB 

Vice President 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc 
BURR L. ROBBINS 

President 

Genera! Outdoor Advertising Company 

. T. ROWE 


Director of Information 
International Business Machines 
Corporation 
ROBERT SAUDEK 
Ford Foundation 


CHARLES SCHNEIDER 
Promotion Editor 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
MISS HELEN SIOUSSAT 
Director, Talks Department 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc 
MISS HELEN VALENTINE 
Editor 


harm 

BASIL L. WALTERS 

Executive Editor 

Knight Newspapers, inc 
JOHN F. WHEDON 

Vice President 

Young & Rubicam, Inc 
ALLAN M. WILSON 

Vice President 

Advertising Council, Inc 





Labor Conference 


“Labor is proud to take its place among the 
National Safety Council Conferences. The Labor 
Conference is planning a broad program for the 
development and maintenance of interest and 
activity in accident prevention on the part of 
labor groups. It will serve as a medium for the 


exchange of information and 


for group planning, 


both within the Conference and with other Con- 
ferences of the National Safety Council. Greatly 
increased interest and participation can be ex- 


pected from labor.” 


JOHN T. ATKINSON 
Safety Director 
International Woodworkers of 
America 
District Council No. | 
AL E. BROWN 
Vice President & West Coast 
Regional Director 
International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers 
FRANK BURKE 
Director Safety & Health 
United Steelworkers of America 
WILLIAM A. CALLAHAN 
Chairman 
Industrial Accident Commission 
State of Oregon 
MAURICE CANTON 
Union Safety Representative 
International Association of 
Machinists 
Aerol Lodge 7!7 
FERNANDO J. CASTRO 
Director 
Bureau Industrial Safety and 
Accident Prevention 
Department of Labor 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 
JESSE CLARK 
President 
Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen 
of America. 
JACOB CLAYMAN 
Director of Organization for Canada 
Almaigamated Clothing Workers 
of America 
RODGER COYNE 
Director Occupational Safety & 
Health 
International Union of Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers 
JOHN B. CURAN 
Research Director 
International Brotherhood of Firemen 
and Oilers 
J. GEORGE EICHHORN 
Grand Lodge Representative 
International Association of 
Machinists 


—Harry Read Vice President for Labor Chairman: P. L. Siemiller, 
Harry Read, Asst. to the General Vice President, In- 
Secretary-Treasurer, Ameri- ternational Association of 
can Federation of Labor— Machinists 
Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations 


CHARLES FERGUSON JOHN R. KUMPEL 
Director, Safety Division Safety & Compensation 
United Mine Workers of America Representative 
TONEY GALLO United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum & 
General Secretary-Treasurer Plastic Workers of America 
United Cement, Lime and Gypsum R. E. McFARLAND 
Workers International Union President 
H. GILBERT Alaska Territorial Federation of 
Chief Inspector Labor 
Factory Inspection Branch JAMES A. MORALES 
Department of Labor Co-Chairman & Secretary 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada Safety Committee 
A. GREENE Baltimore Federation of Labor 
Union Safety Representative ROBERT J. MYERS 
International Association of Business Representative 
Machinists International Association of 
Turbo Lodge 717 Machinists 
JOHN GRUDEN District Lodge No. 1/8 
Director Health & Safety Dept E. J. PLONDKE 
Ford Local 600 Director of Public Relations 
United Automobile Workers Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
— E. GURSKE Employees 
irector 
Bureau of Labor Standards a Pe noeenrs 
U. S. Department of Labor pr y t sy 4 iat of 
HOYT S HADDOCK "Machiniete ssociaTion oO 
National Maritime Union ine 
O. R. HARTWIG f JOHN R. ROONEY 
Consulting Safety Engineer Secretary-Treasurer 
Portland, Oregon Ohio C.1.0. Council 
CARL HOLDERMAN ELLSWORTH M. SMITH 
Commissioner Secretary 
Department of Labor & Industry Cook County Illinois Industrial 
State of New Jersey Union Council 


BRYCE P. HOLCOMBE ee 
General Organizer | it Seeel ti — 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators "Machinists = 
and Paperhangers of America Lodge 834 
BARNEY HOPKINS Cc. R. THORNBROUGH 
Secretary-Treasurer Commissioner of Labor 
Michigan CIO Council State of Arkansas 
LLOYD UTTER 
MORRIS IUSCHEWITZ Director of Industrial Health and 


Secretary-Treasurer Safety Divi 
“ 7 ivision 
New York City ClO Council United Automobile Workers 
E. W. KENNEY HUNTER P. WHARTON 
Director Research & Education Assistant to the General President 


International Woodworkers of International Union of Operating 
America Engineers 
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Farm Conference 


Farm hazards in this mechanized age are tre- 
mendous Even so, splendid strides have been 
made in farm safety in the past decade. This has 
been brought about by cooperative effort. Many 
organizations and individuals close to agriculture 
have given of their time and substance in this 
constructive effort. Great tribute is due them— 
the farm editors, radio farm directors, insurance 

mpanies, farm implement manufacturers, edu- 

ors, agricultural extension workers, farm or- 
nizations, and scores of others who jointly make 
rm Conference of the Council. Both 

irban America is indeed grateful to 

them for their organized fight against farm 


-—Guy L. Noble 


Vice President for Farms: 

G. L. Noble, Managing Di- 

rector, Ntl. Comm. for Boys 
and Girls Club Work 


Chairman: S. P. Lyle, Ex- 
tension Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture 


EDWARD S. ADAMS 
Director of Safety 
wa Farm Bureau Federation 
MRS. ALMER ARMSTRONG 
Indiana Farm Bur. Coop. Assn 
HAROLD BEATY 
Edison Electric Institute 
THEO BROWN (Honorary) 
Moline. Illinois 
GRAHAM T. COULTER 
Kraft Foods Company 
JOHN F. DANEKE 
General Motors Corp 
DONALD DUNHAM 
Department Manager 
Retirement Safety & Ins. Dept 
Nat'l Rural Electric Coop. Assn 
JOHN M. EKLUND 
Assistant Director of Education 
Adult Activities 
Naticnal Farmers Union 
A. ERICKSON (Honorary) 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
M. FERGUSON 
Extension Service 
of Agriculture 
Editor 
Successful Farming" 
Meredith Publishing Co 
RAYMOND GILKESON 
Kansas Farmer 
HOWARD GRAMLICH 
Chicago & Northwestern Rwy. Co 
RUSSELL HESTON 
National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Companies 
MISS EUNICE HEYWOOD 
Assistant Director 
Div. of Home Economics Programs 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
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C. N. HINKLE 

Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
WARD HODGE 

President 

Michigan Farm Bureau 


EDWARD HOLTER 

National Grange 
MISS AMY KELLY 

College of Agriculture 

University of Missouri 
MRS. DORSEY KIRK 

The Nationa! Grange 
EDWARD R. KLAMM 

Allstate Insurance Company 
Cc. C. LANG 

Extension Service 

U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
E. W. LEHMANN 

Professor Emeritus 

University of Illinois 
E. C. MARTIN 

Texas A & M College 
EARL MERRILL 

Republic Steel Corp 
FLOYD MORRIS 

Buffalo, Illinois 
PAUL MULLIKEN 

Natl. Retail Farm Equip. Assn 
HERSCHEL NEWSOM 

The National Grange 
Vv. S. PETERSON 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co 
HARRY PONTIOUS 

Nationwide Insurance Company 
HARRY POWELL 

Goodyear Tire & Tubber Co 
FRANK REYNOLDS 

Manager, Agricultural Ext 

U. S. Steel Corporation 


L. P. RICHIE 

Vice President & Dir. of Purchases 

The Oliver Corporation 
IRA ROGERS, JR 

Automotive Safety Foundation 
MARTIN RONNING 

Minneapolis-Moline Company 
A. J. SCHWANTES 

Dept. Agr. Engineering 

University of Minnesota 
CHARLES SHUMAN 

American Farm Bureau Federation 
W. T. SPANTON 

Federal Security Administration 

U. S. Office of Education 
ARTHUR STAPEL 

Fox Valley Cooperative, inc 
OTTO STEFFEY, President 

Illinois Agricultural Assn. 
BOSWELL STEVENS 

President 

Mississippi Farm Bureau Fed 
W. E. STUCKEY 

Farm Safety Specialist 

Ohio State University 
RANDALL C. SWANSON 

Farm Safety Specialist 

University of Wisconsin 
E. W. TANQUARY 

International Harvester Co 
F. R. WILLSEY 

Farm Safety Specialist 

Purdue University 
CHARLES WORCESTER 

Radio Station WMT 

Cedar Rapids, lowa 
CARLTON ZINK 

Products Research Dept. 

Deere & Company 





Financial Report 
oe Es 


HIGHLIGHTS OF 1955 FINANCIAL EXPERIENCE 


1955 


Membership Dues and Sales of Publications 


and Merchandise 
Public Service Fund 
Special Grants 
Other 


$3,875,378 
423,858 
239,455 

93,158 

Total $4,63 | 849 


1954 


$3,433,826 
358,512 
225,568 
66,853 
$4,084,759 





Farm 

Home 

Industrial 

School and College 

Traffic and Transportation 
Field Service 

Labor 

Public Information 
Statistics & Library 
Women's Activities 
American Society of Safety Engineers 
Contributive Fund Solocitation 
Membership 

Accounting 

Records 

Service 

Treasury 

Employee Benefits 

General Office Expense 
Executive & Administrative 
Personnel 

Publications & Merchandise 


1955 


$ 62,053 
47,500 
226,066 
51,934 
326,815 
219,855 
3,176 
290,453 
148,879 
16,950 
54,424 
50,748 
299,274 
75,501 
193,820 
382,220 
5,283 
94,271 
255,323 
155,849 
31,059 
1,513,855 
Total $4,505,307 


1954 


$ 47,412 
43,032 
199,217 
43,681 
304,926 
124,935 
283,431 
127,200 
10,953 
42,600 
54,394 
275,408 
69,429 
167,869 
356,835 
91,688 
229,710 
134,063 
26,127 
1,358,641 
$3,991,550 





Cash 

Securities 

Accounts Receivable 
Inventories 

Other Current Assets 
Fixed Assets 


Dec. 31, 
1955 

$ 351,942 
615,158 
490,649 
644,747 
99,269 
490,328 
Total $2,692,093 


Dec. 31, 
1954 
$ 423,244 
653,468 
465,695 
602,199 
69,359 
320,109 
$2,534,074 





Accounts Payable 

Unfulfilled Membership 
and Service Contracts 

Appropriations for 
Special Projects 

Net Assets and Reserves 


Dec. 31, 
1955 
$ 196,118 


916,000 
119,642 


1,460,333 
Total $2,692,093 


Dec. 31, 
1954 
$ 143,758 


944,000 
112,526 


1,333,790 
$2,534,074 
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rrent National Safety Council slogan which expresses a fundamental truth 
What is done to prevent traffic accidents prevents traffic accidents. Ob- 
the slogan applies equally well to all types of accidents. But doing things 
the accident problem, whether in a business, in a community, in a school, 
the National Safety Council, takes money. And the financial resources 
h the National Safety Council has are far short of what they should be, 
pe with today’s accident problems. Those responsible for Council financing .\ 


ntinue their Dest 


efforts to make efficient use of all available resources; 


e earnestly remind everyone that support of accident prevention is both 


business and good citizenship.” 


s on the preceding page present income 


rtmental expense figures as compiled in 


, 
of regular a 


ounting procedures. Sup- 


these regular financial reports, the 


total operations may also be viewed 
vadly by classifying all expense charges 
f the five program 
ind Transportation, School, Farm and 


fields—I ndustrial, 


artmental expense table a staff depart- 


lesignated for each of these five major 
elds. In these five departments are the 
il people qualified to prepare the tech- 
rts, work with volunteer groups, and 
the Council in cooperative work with 


rganizations. 


the specific departmental staff repre- 


a fraction of the total expense incurred 


uncil to promote any area of safety. 


le, the publicity programs for afl fields 


han 


T 
, 
jlled in the Public Information 


The Me 


mbership Department, like- 
responsible for selling and servicing all 
f memberships and services. And the work 
Service Department—stenographic, cleri- 


g, etc.—contributes to each of the five 


ing, 
fields. 


rations in each of the program areas also 
lude printing and publishing expenses, for 
zines, pamphlets, posters and a great variety 
her materials. Also each program area must 
ts fair share of overhead expenses as reflected 
lepartmental charges for Accounting, Rec- 
Employee Benefits, General Office Expense, 


und so forth. 


[he situation is similar with respect to income. 


The f regular income categories, listed on the 


nN: 


ng page, may be re-classified in accordance 


five program fields 

cation of income and expense into these 

fields can be made on an approximate 
The table below, however, is the 


—William H. Lowe 


Vice President for 


‘i 


Finance 


& Treasurer: William H. 


Lowe, Treasurer, 


Inland 


Steel Company 


result of careful study, and portrays a substantially 
accurate picture of the Council’s income and ex- 
pense for 1955, by program areas. 
Income Expense 
Industrial Safety 
Programs 
Traffic and Transporta- 
tion Safety Programs 1,339,000 
167,000 


$2,913,000 $2,429,000 


1,517,000 
249,000 
120,000 156,000 
88,000 149,000 


Each of the five major programs listed above 


School Safety Programs. 
Farm Safety Programs. . 
Home Safety Programs. 


includes some work which is aimed at reducing 
accidents in one of the other areas. For example, 
industrial programs include off-the-job safety ef- 
forts which are aimed partly at traffic accidents 
and partly at home accidents. Traffic and trans- 
portation programs cover work in the motor 
transportation industry, which is also a phase of 
industrial safety. Farm programs deal with work 
accidents on the farm (industrial), farm home 
accidents, and traffic accidents of farm people. 
School programs are aimed at all types of acci- 
dents which may include school children and their 


families. 


In line with this analysis it is estimated that, in 
addition to traffic and transportation programs 
as such (see table above) , approximately $320,000 
of the expenditures in the industrial, farm, and 
home areas were in fact aimed at ‘traffic accident 
reduction. There was a corresponding income of 
260,000. Addition of these figures to the pro- 
gram totals above gives the following estimates 
of total traffic accident work: 

$1,837,000 
$1,599,000 


Expense 
Deficit 


It has been noted that the Council’s programs for 
the motor transportation industry are a major 
element of the Council’s work in the traffic and 
transportation area. Income exceeds expense for 
the motor transportation programs and this helps 
in an important way by reducing the deficit for 
the entire trafic program. 





Membership & Sales Report 


[ am pleased to report once more substantial increases in National Safety 

Council memberships and sales—a continuation of an upward trend of more 

than a decade. These increases reflect the increasing interest in accident prevention 

in American life: people and organizations join the Council and use its safety 

services and materials because they want to do something about accidents. But 

part of the credit for the Council’s growth certainly must go to the members 

who serve on the conferences, sections and committees, and to the headquarters 

staff, for the remarkable job they have done in providing low-cost help on impor 

tant safety problems, tailored to the needs of everyone interested in preventing 

accidents.”’ Robert T. Ross 
Vice President for Member 
ship: Robert T.: Ross, Man 
ager, Employee Service 

Ford Motor Company 


Membership dues publication sales advertising Over 4,500 organizations and individuals were 


and exhib t revenue tor the rst eight months of contacted by personal ietter concerning Cor ncil 


1956 have shown the greatest gain for a com- membership. Over 7/5,000 catalogs, brochures 
parable period in recent Council history. and sample publications were sent to non-member: 


} Th 


Gross income for the period totaled $2,753,700 as an ennai 


compared to $2,408,300 for the same period in Sales of Materials 
1955, an increase of 14 per 


The ever-expanding use of Council publications 


Membership Growth ror public education and occupational Safety train 
i i ing is well evidenced in the sales figures for this 
Membership dues billir rOr ght months of G . . 
. 1¢coc year ross Ssaies OF materiais—exciusive Of puD 
1956 increased $58,500, a nine per cent growth ; ‘ 4 
é ' . lications included in membership—for the first 
in dues billing over a li riod in 1955. Ap- i a 
; ’ eight months of 1956 were $1,705,500 as com 
proximately one-half of this increase represents : : 
: pared to $1,462,400 for a comparable period of 
net growth, that is, new men berships less cancel- — y 4 
; ra _ : ; 1955, an increase of 17 per cent. Magazines and 
lations. The balance reflects the expansion of ; 
other subscription items increased in circulation 
employment or other factors upon which Council 
; ; 10 per cent. Sales of posters and other single 
membership dues are based : 

order publications were 23 per cent ahead of the 


. 2 1 a | ‘4 ee 
The chart below shows the distribution of mem- eight-month 1955 total 
bers by type, as of June 30, 1956, and the net 


Advertising and Exhibits Space 


change from June 30, 1955. The total member 
ship of 12,850 represents a new all-time high. Advertising page volume in the Council’s maga 








per cent for the first eight months 


was uf 
f 1956. The average increase for other business 
p atic A 7.5 per cent. Gross advertising 
revenue for eight months wa $227,700, an in- 

f $27,700 over the same period of 1955. 
A east xhibit rental rates at the National 
Satet _or ress raised revenue to $84,800 in 
156. a mpared to $67,200 in 1955. 


Keeping Members Informed 


Members were sent 1,400,000 copies of descrip- 
tive literature and sample copies of new publica- 
tions. Approximately 60,000 letters and other 
communications were sent concerning details of 
membership. 


Changes in Membership and Pricing Structure 
The Board of Directors approved in 1956 a 


general increase in dues and materials prices, and 
also changes in the regulations regarding the 
































































































































Displays of Council materials were sent to 47 purchase of materials by non-members. These 
ifety conferences and other meetings; Council changes, discussed in detail on page 42, should 
es were in attendance at 24 of these have the effect of greatly increasing the sale and 
wer questions about services. distribution of accident prevention materials. 
MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
TYPE NUMBER CHANGE FROM 1955 
Industrial Companies 4,665 +110 
Transportation Companies 860 + 97 
Construction Companies 247 + 14 
Railroads ; 128 + | 
Foreign Companies 101 + 23 
Home Groups 315 + 9% 
Schoo 2,997 + 59 
Labor Organizations & Labor Departments: 130 + 12 
 pasvlilie : 377 + 7 
Safety Organizations 251 + 12 
Traffic Agencies 983 a4 
Insurance Companies 192 + 5 
Farm Groups oe 131 + 26 
Other Organizations & Individuals 422 rer 
Hospitals* si 969* n.c. 
Libraries* aE - $2" onl 
TOTAL MEMBERSHIP 1956 12,850 449 TOTAL GROWTH 


* Hospitals and libraries subscribe to information services 
which do not provide membership status (voting privi- 


leges). 
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dministrative Report 


Revision in Membership Dues 

and Price Structure 

Action taken by the Board of Directors on June 
31 authorized increases in membership dues and 
in prices of Council materials. At the same time 
in an effort to broaden the use of safety materials, 
the Board authorized a narrowing in the difter 
ence between member and non-member prices and 
removed many of the restrictions on the redistri 


bution of Council materials. 


Specifically these actions were taken by the Board 


1. Approved rev 
increases in membership dues 15 per cent in 
Changes in the By-Laws 
require action at two Board meetings. [he 


sion of By-Laws to permit 
most categories 
proposed revisions, therefore will become 
effective only after second approval at the 
October 1956 meeting of the Board. 

2. Authorized a new single price list for all 
Council materials, the prices not to exceed 
an average of more than 15 per cent above 
present member prices 

3. Authorized, when the new single price list 
becomes effective, a 10 per cent discount on 
all purchases by (¢ ouncil members, except 
that the present policy that persons holding 
hip are not permitted to 
of employee safety ma 


individual members 
purchase quantities 
terials at discount 
4. Authorized the immediate lifting of all 
restrictions on the purchase and redistribu 
tion of Council materials. 
These dues and publication-price increases are the 
first such general increases in more than five years, 
and are expected to bring the Council's pricing 
structure into line with the increased cost of busi- 
ness operations. The single price listing, offering 


a discount to members, will greatly simplify bill- 


ing and records procedures, and 
and delays. 


Narrowing 
member p! 
tribution oO 
reach and thousands 

Dusiness firms lirectiy and tl rough their 


associations. 


Organizational and Staff Changes 
Labor Activities. On April 16, 1956 
Conference 
to funct 


ference Wel! 


tion 


A Labor Divi 

Labor Conferen was ablished. Dar 

formerly supervisor of safety, Department 
bor, State of Washingtor is named D 
Director. The Labor 


] »9) 


round on page << 


4 Control 


1 t t 


lished as a staff activity in Feb1 


Control Division 
the functions of studying 

dures, etc., in administrative areas 
Headquarters and (2) formulating recommenda 
tions designed to improve efficiency and economy 


, 
particularly to members 


Closely rela responsibility, the Control 





reparing appropriate operating pro- 
charts, and manuals essential for 
of Staff personnel. It is planned for 
also establish programs for records 
ntrol, and to review 
and inventory methods. C. R. 
amed Division Director. 
on. On March 4, 1956, a Re- 
of the National Safety Council 
ve, under the directorship of F. A. 
D. This Division will not itself 


ns and reports 


ve safety materials, but will have 


yyectives: 


information about research work in 
safety and closely related fields. 
le, collate, analyze, and distribute 
completed research projects. 
} 
re tl 


shed. 


1¢ prompt publication of work 


nd develop ideas and proposals for 
vations, 

wencies and means for carrying out 
nvestigations 


uze and assist 


investigations by the 
staff in fields in which it has unique 


Publications evaluation. To assure that all Coun- 
printed material serves a useful function, 

th the principles and objectives of the 

1d is not duplicated by other publica- 

materials are now reviewed by publica- 

tion evaluation committees These committees, 
made up of staff personnel, review all materials in 
manuscript, seek full information on the purpose 
lication from the head of the sponsoring 

report either favorably or unfavor- 

bly o he publication to the Executive Vice 
President. Periodicals such as “National Safety 
News” and “Public Safety” are subject to con- 
stant review by special standing committees rep- 
various program and service divisions 


resenting 


th special interest in the periodical. 
Staff Increased. Authorized personnel in 1956 
was increased to 403, as compared to 385 in 1955. 
Generally the public safety and program divisions 
rvice, Traffic and Transportation, Home, 
School and College) had the largest 
e increases in staff. A staff organiza- 


shown on page +4. 


Improved Coordination of Programs 

When various program divisions institute special 
educational campaigns it is very important that 
the programs be fully coordinated with and inte- 


grated into the activities and interests of all! 
program divisions. This eliminates duplication of 
effort and, more important, creates greater impact 
by marshalling all resources for the program. 


Coordination of programs was furthered by the 
establishment in 1955 of the position of Assistant 
General Manager for Programs, with responsi- 
bility for supervision over program activities. 


In 1956 a number of coordinated accident pre- 
vention campaigns, encompassing all program 
divisions and facilities of the Council, were con- 
ducted, in most instances in cooperation with 
other national organizations. Among these pro- 
grams were the Regional Conferences of the 
President's Committee for Traffic Safety, “Back 
the Attack,” National Campaign for the Pre- 
vention of Falls, and support for “Slow Down 
and Live.” 


Office Improvements 

Offices air conditioned. Council headquarters, 
comprising approximately 100,000 square feet of 
floor space, were completely air conditioned, the 
work being completed in July, 1956. It is esti- 
mated that this improvement will pay for itself, 
first, by reducing time and efficiency losses during 
the summer months, and, second, by enabling the 
Council to recruit general office employees more 
readily. Total cost of the improvement (installa- 
tion amortized over 14 years, plus additional 
electrical maintenance and electric power) is esti- 
mated at $14,000 per year. Reduced efficiency of 
the staff during the three summer months had 
been conservatively estimated at $44,000 (10 per 
cent of payroll for these months). Actual closing 
of the offices for 13 hours (1954 experience) 
accounted for an additional payroll loss of 
$12,000. The total hot weather loss was $56,000. 
The investment in air conditioning thus can be 
expected to yield better than a four-to-one return. 


Headquarters safety program. A completely re- 
organized safety program, in line with the ex- 
panded personnel and facilities, was instituted 
for Council headquarters. The safety program 
is under the direct leadership of the Executive 
Vice President, and an Executive Safety Commit- 
tee, to advise him, was named. Dan Adair was 
named Safety Director. In addition to inspection 
for hazards the safety program will embody 
training of employees in certain departments 
(stock and shipping, printing and other non- 
clerical), establishment of a safety suggestion 
system, and an active off-the-job safety program. 
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Staff Organization Chart 
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J. Fulford, Dir. 
STATISTICS & LIBRARY 
H. G. Miller, Dir. 
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AUXILIARY DEPTS—DIVISIONS 
R. L. Forney, Asst. Gen. Mgr. 

















Greenwald, Dir. 


ACCOUNTING 


A. Thompson, Dir. 
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PERSONNEL 








. Dir. 


RECORDS 
R. Jehs 


SERVICE 
GS. Burns, Mor. 
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L. Bland, Dir. 
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